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THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  QUESTION 
OP  THE  WORLD.* 

W E  mast  not  allow  the  interest  attend¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  Rome  to  turn  away 
our  attention  altogether  from  a  question 
which  concerns  us  more  nearly,  is  much 
more  important  for  the  world  at  large, 
and  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  far  greater 
amount  of  human  suffering. 

There  is  no  great  Power  in  Europe, 
the  interests  of  which  will  not  be  more 
or  less  directly  affected  by  the  issues 
which  are  being  prepared,  or  slowly 
worked  out,  or  which  may  be  suddenly 
consummated  in  the  regions  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ottoman  scimitar. 

The  purposes  of  Russia  are  a  secret 
to  no  one.  The  aspirations  that  dictate 
them  have  been  gathering  strength  these 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  along  with  Rus¬ 
sia’s  consciousness  of  her  own  growing 
power,  and  of  the  irremediable  collapse 
of  Turkey.  But,  in  case  of  a  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Austria 

*  La  Quettion  <f  Orient,  Expose  Politique.  Paris ; 
Dentu,  Palais  Royal,  17. 
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is  the  natural  rival  of  Russia.  More 
than  half  of  her  subjects  belong  to  the 
Slavonic  stock,  some  of  them  to  the 
Greek  communion  likewise,  so  that 
Francis  Joseph  reigns  over  races  kindred 
by  blood  and  attached  by  religion  to 
those  who  are  panting  for  escape  from 
the  despotism  of  their  Mahometan  mas¬ 
ters.  Austria  shrinks  from  changes  that 
would  stimulate  the  feeling  of  separate 
nationality  in  her  own  subjects ;  but,  on 
the  supposition  of  a  general  breaking- 
up  and  reconstruction  in  the  East,  it 
M’ould  seem  to  that  Government  natural 
and  desirable  that  the  Roumans  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  should  be 
united  to  those  of  Transylvania,  and 
that  the  Servians  south  of  the  Danube, 
the  Bosnians  also,  and  the  Montenegrins, 
should  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Servians 
of  Hungary.  Under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  indeed,  the  policy  of  aggraudise- 
ment  would  become  necessary  for  self- 
defence  ;  Austria  would  be  contained  to 
enlarge  her  boundaries  or  to  go  to  pieces. 

Prussia  has  no  prospect  of  ever  directly 
appropriating  any  part  of  Turkey,  but 
she  is  not  indifferent  to  the-  interests  of 
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Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollcm,  and, 
what  is  more  ini|>ortant,  sl)e  is  so  placed 
as  to  be  ready  to  exact  an  equivalent  in 
Germany  for  whatever  accession  Austria 
may  receive  toward  the  East.  Again, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  IVussia,  almost 
more  than  any  other  Power,  that  Russia 
should  not  acquire  irresistible  preponder¬ 
ance  by  carrying  out  her  ambitious  de¬ 
signs.  Prussia  is  the  nearest  neighbor  of 
the  Muscovite,  and,  as  such,  is  under  an 
impiTious  necessity  to  watch  against  any 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  giant, 
wligse  accomplice  she  has  been  in  former 
deeds  of  usurpation. 

France  is  less  forcibly  involved  in  the 
matter  than  Austria  or  Prussia,  Rut 
she  has  already  begun  to  divide  the  spoil 
by  her  po8f<ession  of  Algiers ;  she  would 
fain  look  upon  the  whole  of  North  Africa 
as  to  be  one  day  hers ;  she  is  our  rival 
in  Egypt.  She  has  moreover  com¬ 
mitted  herself  to  the  struggle  against 
Russian  encroachments ;  professing  to  l>e 
the  disinterested  friend  and  protectreas  of 
the  native  Christian  populations,  she  has 
at  least  been  less  interested  than  Russia, 
less  ungenerous  than  Austria,  or  than 
England,  with  the  important  exception 
of  our  gift  of  the  Ionian  Isles. 

As  for  England,  our  interest  in  the 
East  is  to  be  measured,  in  the  first  ])lace 
by  our  interest  in  India,  and  in  the  next 
by  our  wish  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  all  Europe  against  the  Tartar  despot 
that  threatened  it  a  few  years  ago,  and 
w'ill  threaten  it  again  if  we  are  not 
vigilant  and  ready,  if  needs  be,  to  strike. 

Such  being  the  importance  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  feel  no  little  responsibility  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  enlighten  public  opinion 
upon  it,  and  we  have  a  very  natural 
leaning  to  a  policy  of  expectancy.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  ought  not  to  be  done, 
and  what  ought  to  be  hindered  at  any 
cost,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
what  ought  to  l)e  done.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  conjunctures  in  which  delay 
is  as  fatal  as  precipitation,  and  this  may 
be  one  of  them.  We  wish  therefore  to 
state  the  facts,  the  certainties,  and  the 
contingencies  of  the  case,  as  fully  as 
possible — to  present  the  rights,  circum¬ 
stances,  and  prospects  of  the  several 
populations  whose  future  is  at  stake,  as 
tliey  np|>ear  to  us  after  many  years  of 
careful  and  impartial  observation. 

It  is  certain  that  the  existence  of  an 


independent  Slate  upon  the  Bosphorus 
sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  itself,  or 
sufficiently  protected  by  common  consent, 
is  a  necessity  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  Lord  Chatham  once  said  that 
he  would  not  waste  five  minutes’  argu¬ 
ment  upon  any  one  who  did  not  at  once 
recognize  that  the  existence  of  Turkey 
was  a  political  necessity,  but  we  supjiose 
this  opinion  may  be  translated  into  the 
more  general  proposition  just  laid  down. 
His  lordship  would  not  have  cared 
whether  the  people  who  held  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Eun>j)e 
w’cre  Jews,  Greeks,  Turks,  Infidels,  or 
Heretics,  provided  they  were  able  to 
hold  their  own.  Tlie  necessity  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  Power  is  even  more 
evident  now  than  it  was  in  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham’s  time  ;  the  only  question  is — Who 
are  the  jieople  best  qualified  for,  and 
best  entitled  to,  the  trust  ? 

The  Turks  have  in  their  favor  the 
fact  that  they  arc  in  twssession.  Tliis  is 
a  most  important,  at  first  sight  an  almost 
decisive,  point.  They  could  not  be  sup- 
]>lanted  by  any  direct  and  immediate 
action  without  war,  and  that,  practically, 
a  war  of  extermination  ;  not  only  unset¬ 
tling  Europe,  but  attended  by  fearful  re- 
irisals  and  massacres  in  Asia.  Every 
over  of  peace  and  of  humanity  must  ad¬ 
mit,  that  it  is  better  to  live  with  a 
people  imperfectly  qualified  to  meet  the 
resjmnsibilities  of  their  position,  than 
forcibly  to  ^ut  in  their  place  a  people 
better  qualified.  The  Turks  ought  not 
to  be  abandoned  by  their  protectors  un¬ 
less  their  fall  is  absolutely  inevitable,  and 
even  in  such  a  case  extreme  measures 
should  be  delayed  as  long  as  would  be 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  Europe. 
The  effete  Power  should  be  gently  let 
down,  and  its  successor  gently  and 
gradjially  inducted. 

The  view  of  this  question  generally 
taken  1^’  Englishmen  is  exceedingly  nar¬ 
row.  In  their  eyes  it  is  but  a  choice 
between  Turkey  as  it  is  and  Turkey  as  a 
Russian  province,  with  Constantinople 
as  the  capital  of  the  Romanoffs.  W  e  are 
happy  in  our  j>ersuaBion  that  this  view 
is  altogether  inadequate,  and  therefore 
false ;  for  if  it  were  true  we  should  be  in 
despair: — if  there  be  no  choice  except 
that  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  then 
Russia  must  have  the  prev  in  spite  of  all 
the  world.  We  may  prolong  the  lite  ot 
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the  dyings  man  at  a  ruinous  expense  in 
money,  and  at  the  still  greater  cost  of 
sharing  the  responsibility  of  all  sorts  of 
iniquity ;  we  may  struggle  against  fate, 
and  retard  the  consummation  for  a  few 
#>hort  years  ;  but  the  Turkey  that  now  is, 
is  doomed.  There  are  those  now  living 
that  will  either  witness  its  fall,  or  else  a 
transformation  that  we  fear  is  hopeless. 
As  nearly  as  we  can  judge  after  com-  • 

f)aring  many  statistical  tables  and  calcn- 
ations,  the  Mahometans  of  European 
Turkey  are  about  three  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand.  Of  these,  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  are  Tartars  and  Circas¬ 
sians  ;  about  two  millions  and  a  half  are 
converts  from  subject  races,  Albanian, 
Bosnian,  and  IVilgarian,  and  only  one 
million  are  genuine  Osmanlis  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  race.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  not  now  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire, 
where  the  true  Turks  are  five  times  as 
numerous.  The  Christians  of  European 
Turkey  who  have  attained  to  partial  in¬ 
dependence,  that  is  to  say  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians,  and  the  Servians  of  the 
Principality,  number  five  millions  and  a 
quarter.  Those  that  remain  in  total  but 
unwilling  subjection  are  about  seven 
millions  and  a  half. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  empire  has 
begun  by  the  independence  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  (ireece,  the  French  conquest  of 
Algiers,  the  practical  inde!>endence  of 
Tunis  and  Egypt,  Moldo-Wallachia  and 
Servia ;  the  very  Arabs  hate  the  Turks  ; 
•but  the  diseased  state  of  the  whole  body 
politic  is  stich  that  the  head  is  hardly 
conscious  of  losses  at  the  extremities. 
While  the  Christian  popul.ations  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  in  aspirations  for  freedom,  and  in 
confidence  that  they  wdll  obtain  it,  their 
masters  are  rapidly  growing  fewer  and 
poorer,  and  the  conviction  is  gaining 
ground  among  them  that  their  enjpire  is 
to  be  destroyed  ere  long,  or  as  the  pe.a8- 
ants  of  Asia  Minor  j>nt  it,  that  “  God  has 
become  a  Frank.”  The  feeling  of  aj>athy 
is  universal,  the  spirit  of  armed  proselyt- 
ism  has  died  away,  and  there  is  no  force 
of  impulsion  left. 

Since  Turkish  landowners  can  no  longer 
compel  the  ray.as  to  cultivate  their  fields 
for  nothing,  they  have  begun  to  leave 
their  villages  and  crowd  into  the  towns. 
This  movement  has  been  very  percep¬ 


tible  since  1850;  it  is  one  cause  of  de¬ 
population,  and  of  the  rapid  transfer  of 
landed  property  from  Mahometan  to 
Christian  hands.  There  are  even  places 
where  a  crowded  burial-ground  is  the 
only  memorial  of  the  Turkish  village 
that  was  in  existence  fifty  years  ago. 
The  other  j>ermanent  causes  of  depopu¬ 
lation  are  over-early  marriages,  the  un¬ 
healthy  lives  and  criminal  jtractices  of 
the  Turkish  women,  the  excessive  sever¬ 
ity  with  which  the  obligation  to  military 
service  falls  upon  the  Mahometans  ex¬ 
clusively.  One  provision,  indeet^  of  the 
lIatt-i-IIum.ayoou  extends  the  right  and 
duty  of  bearing  aims  in  defence  of  the 
empire  to  all  its  subjects  without  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  clause  was  only  inserted 
to  hoodwink  the  representatives  of  the 
European  Powers;  its  practical  result 
has  been  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax 
upon  the  rayas  as ‘a  substitution  for  the 
conscription,  and  the  drain  upon  the 
Mahometans  remains  .as  constant  as  be¬ 
fore.  There  is  a  progressive  diminution 
of  the  Ottora.an  population  in  city  and 
country  taken  together,  and  an  almost 
total  desolation  of  fertile  tracts  from 
sheer  lack  of  cultivators  and  communi¬ 
cations. 

These  are  not  the  symptoms  of  a  mere 
functional  disorder,  but  of  an  incurable 
organic  disease.  Turkish  peasants  have 
all  the  virtues  of  a  dominant  race.  They 
are  brave,  truthful ;  are  distinguished  by 
a  native  dignity  and  self-respect;  they 
are  less  brutal  to  their  subordinates  than 
the  Mahometans  of  the  subject  races. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  them  in  an 
economical  ]>oint  of  view  is,  that  they 
allow  everything  to  go  to  ruin  by  never 
mending  or  renewing  anything,  and  that 
they  dream  their  lives  away ;  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  the  result  of  tem¬ 
perament,  as  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  bad  government  and  their  own 
arbitrary  ascendency  have  place<l  them. 
But  the  higher  we  rise,  the  less  moi-ality, 
truth,  and  worth  we  meet  within  Turk¬ 
ish  society.  There  is  no  integrity  and 
patriotism,  or  sense  of  honour  among  the 
men  high  in  office.  Wo  can  hardly  use 
the  word  upper  class,  for  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  aristocracy  in  Turkey,  the  effen- 
dis  or  country  gentlemen  having  died 
out,  or  been  crushed  by  the  spoliation  of 
pashas.  The  corruption  of  public  fimc- 
tionaries  is  flagrant  aud  universal ;  hence 
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the  mockery  of  justice  in  all  courts,  ciril 
and  criminal,  and  the  inconceivable  in¬ 
difference  to  either  material  or  moral 
improvement  which  astounds  the  West¬ 
ern  traveller.  Place  is  synonymous  with 
receiving  bribes  from  those  ImjIow,  and 
the  obligation  of  giving  them  to  those 
above.  ITie  vices  of  Turkey  are  stronger 
than  her  wish  to  be  cured  of  them ;  she 
is  her  own  worst  enemy.  The  pasha 
copies  the  bad  side  of  European  society 
without  any  of  its  excellencies ;  his  en¬ 
lightenment  consists  in  drinking  without 
scruple,  and  he  has  retained  withal  the 
nameless  vices  of  the  East. 

What  are  the  trade,  finances,  justice, 
legislation  of  the  Turks?  They  once 
bargained  with  the  conquered  and  let 
them  govern  themselves  ;  but  they  never 
governed.  The  Eastern  correspondence 
of  our  contemj>orary,  Eoangdical  Chris¬ 
tendom^  has  for  many  years  back  teemed 
whit  complaints  by  missionaries  from  all 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  relating 
the  outrages  inflicted  upon  Protestant 
converts  by  officials  of  every  degree, 
who  have  received  bribes  from  the  high 
Armenian  clergy,  or  wished  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  representatives  of 
France.  The  sufferers  belong  to  a  small 
and  peculiar  class,  and  one  which  has  al¬ 
ways  had  protectors  at  Constantinople, 
except  during  the  residence  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  so  these  few  glimpses  can  only 
convey  a  faint  idea  of  the  unblushing 
rapacity  and  lying  effrontery  of  the 
whole  administration :  taxes  arbitrarily 
and  unequally  distributed,  men  punished 
for  offences  which  the  authorities  knew 
to  be  imaginary,  or  thrown  into  prison 
for  equally  imaginary  debts ;  in  one  in¬ 
stance  a  Protestant  girl  taken  by  force 
and  married  to  a  gi|)sy,  and  appeals  to 
Constantinople  invariably  met  by  a  stren¬ 
uous  denial  of  the  most  notorious  facts. 

“  The  poverty  and  misery  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  is  ter¬ 
rible,”  writes  a  missionary  some  two 
years  ago,  and  their  condition  is  be¬ 
coming  worse.  This  is  a  fact  which  Eu¬ 
ropean  politicians  should  understand. 
The  people  of  the  Turkish  empire  (a  few 
cities  only  excepted),  are  becomingpoorer 
and  more  wretchea  every  year,  less  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  taxation 
which  is  crushing  them.*’  * 

*  Some  Are  months  of  travel  in  Turkej  in 
1867,  traversing  the  empire  (horn  the  Red  to 


No  country  ever  thrives  on  the  strength 
of  natural  resources  without  industry, 
knowledge,  equal  laws,  respect  for  per¬ 
sonal  riglits,  and  security  for  property — 
things  of  which  a  genuine  Muasulman 
would  never  so  much  as  dream,  llencf 
their  commerce  is  carried  on  by  foreign¬ 
ers  ;  their  land,  once  tilled  by  serfs,  re¬ 
mains  waste,  and  passes  into  the  hands 
of  bitter  internal  enemies ;  the  master’s 
share  of  the  produce  is,  virtually,  not 
rent,  but  tribute.  The  taxes,  especially 
the  tithes,  are  imposed  with  odious  in¬ 
equality,  and  so  o}»pres8ively  exacted  as 
often  to  ruin  the  husbandman,  putting  a 
stop  to  cultivation  altogether ;  the  poorer 
Mussulmen,  it  has  been  frequently  ob¬ 
served,  are  less  able  to  bear  the  rapacity 
of  the  local  governors  than  even  the 
rayas. 

When  a  people  fashioned  by  an  in¬ 
ferior  civilization  is  brought  into  contact 
and  occasional  collision  with  a  superior 
civilization,  it  is  a  decisive  trial  of  the 
vitality  of  that  people ;  it  must  adjust 
itself  to  the  higher  civilization ;  it  must 
be  transformed  or  perish.  The  Turks 
have  reached  this  great  crisis  in  their  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  results  are  sooner  or  later 
to  become  evident.  A  really  inmartial 
traveller  in  the  East,  M.  George  Ferrot, 
whose  antiquarian  researches  brought 
him  into  communication  with  people  of 
all  ranks,  says  he  never  yet  saw  a  Turk 
who  had  profited  by  contact  with  Euro¬ 
peans.  “  Not  only  have  I  never  met  with 
a  really  educated  Turk,  I  have  never 
even  seen  one  who  understood  what  edu¬ 
cation  meant,  its  value,  and  the  trouble 
that  must  be  taken  in  order  to  acquire 
it.  They  have  not  a  shadow  of  that 
precious  curiosity  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  salt  of  modem  societies,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  their  faults,  hinders 
them  from  becoming  corrupt.” 

The  nature  of  this  race,  moulded  as  it 
has  been  by  a  religion  which  leaves  no 
room  for  the  idea  of  progress,  hinders 
them  from  passing  with  success  out  of 
the  limits  of  patriarchal  and  military 
life.  The  vitality  of  the  empire  seems 
to  have  been  lessened  rather  than  in¬ 
creased  by  the  reforms  of  Mahmood. 
As  soon  as  the  Turk  steps  out  of  a 


the  Danube,  and  through  the  interior  of  Syria, 
more  than  confirm!  this  statemeut. — [Ed.  of  Ec¬ 
lectic.] 
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Bimple  and  elementary  mode  ot  exist¬ 
ence,  as  soon  as  he  has  lost  his  native 
faith  and  traditional  manners,  he  seems 
under  a  fatal  incapacity  to  put  anything 
better  in  their  stead.  The  partial 
departure  from  ancient  habits  was  but 
the  loss  of  self-confidence  and  self- 
respect  without  the  acquisition  of  a  firm 
ana  discriminating  hold  of  new  prin¬ 
ciples.  As  it  has  been  felicitously  said, 
the  improvement  is  of  the  kind  tj'pified 
by  the  exchange  of  the  turban  suited  to 
the  climate  for  the  fez  cap,  which  afifords 
no  protection  to  head  or  eyes. 

Turks  imitate  only  what  they  like  in 
Western  civilization.  They  have  dis¬ 
played  a  marvellous  readiness  to  adopt 
the  system  of  national  loans.  They 
would  fain  copy  the  centralization  of  our 
Continental  neighbors.  They  catch  at 
every  excuse  for  abolishing  the  exoep 
tional  immunities  of  their  Christian  suo- 
jects,  which,  however  politically  anoma¬ 
lous,  are  necessary  to  screen  the  rayas 
from  their  own  brutality.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  Constantinopolitan  pashas  are  per¬ 
fect  masters  of  the  cant  of  a  false  and 
hypocritical  liberalism.  In  the  preamble 
of  a  firman  addressed  to  the  Greek 
Patriarch  in  November,  1857,  it  is  said 
to  be  destined  “to  put  the  privileges 
and  immunities  granted  to  the  Greeks 
by  different  Sultans  in  harmony  with 
the  progress  and  the  light  of  the  age.” 
The  document  introduced  with  this 
flourish  of  trumpets  simply  abolished 
the  patriarch’s  temporal  and  judicial 
authority  over  his  co-religionists,  and 
substituted  for  his  fees  and  those  of  the 
higher  clergy  a  fixed  tax,  upon  which 
the  Government  was  to  have  a  per¬ 
centage. 

It  IS  strange  that  a  nation  like  Eng¬ 
land,  in  whose  inner  life  religion  plays 
so  important  a  part,  should  be  slower 
than  almost  any  of  the  Continental 
nations  to  recognize  the  all-important 
influence  of  the  religion  professed  by 
a  people  imon  its  institutions  and 
character.  Even  Volney,  an  unbeliever, 
in  his  considerations  upon  the  war  of 
1788,  anticipated  the  impossibility  of 
civilizing  Mahometans  on  grounds  which 
have  since  been  verified  by  experience. 
So  long  as  the  Turks  remain  Mahomet¬ 
ans,  they  will  be  incapable  of  any  such 
change  for  the  better  as  would  make 
their  yoke  tolerable  and  their  empire 


stable.  What  we  have  seen  in  India  of 
Mahometan  subjects,  even  though  they 
form  only  a  minority  of  the  population, 
ought  to  make  us  understand  what  it 
must  be  to  have  Mahometan  masters. 

When  despotism  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  law  of  the  universe ;  when  God  is 
understood  to  be  a  sort  of  Oriental 
monarch,  stern  to  His  subjects  and  ter¬ 
rible  to  His  enemies,  who  has  committed 
to  a  brave  people  the  task  of  crushing 
all  idolaters  and  infidels ;  when  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Being  is  so  explained 
as  to  leave  no  room  in  its  essence  for 
reciprocal  relations,  so  that  God  is  not 
conceived  as  eternal  love,  but  ns  mere 
absolute,  resistless  will ; — when  this  is 
the  religion  of  a  people,  no  form  of 
government  can  be  practically  and  con¬ 
sistently  carried  out  except  an  insolent 
and  cruel  military  despotism.  The 
Christian  subject  must  remain  a  de¬ 
spised  alien,  who  is  only  allowed  to  exist 
by  Buflerance,  and  cannot  be  trusted 
with  arms  to  defend  the  common 
country.  The  Osmanlis  must  continue 
to  hold  down  in  forcible  subjection 
spirited  populations  more  numerous 
than  themselves.  The  Government 
must  continue  to  deal  arbitrarily  with 
the  persons  and  properties  of  its  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  the  old  administrative  bar¬ 
barism  will  go  on  spreading  desolation 
over  these  fertile  regions,  as  the  winds 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  used  to  spread  the 
sterile  sands  over  the  plains  of  Gascony. 
You  can  make  their  barbarism  more  re¬ 
fined,  their  ferocity  more  corrupt,  their 
venality  more  full  of  expedients ;  but 
you  cannot  communicJite  any  culture 
equivalent  to  Christian  civilization. 
Why  is  the  Ottoman  not  to  be  expected 
to  do  aught  but  dream  his  life  away  ? 
His  God  did  so,  while  he  sat  from  all 
eternity  upon  a  wdiite  cloud,  previous  to 
creation,  without  wants,  affections,  or 
motives.  For  the  Turkish  mind  there 
is  no  real  life  in  heaven  or  on  earth ;  no 
progress,  for,  according  to  the  orthodox 
faith,  Mahomet  did  but  restore  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Abraham.  The  institutions 
founded  upon  such  a  conception  of  the 
universe  must  be  marked  by  immobility, 
and  the  character  of  the  people  who 
hold  it  by  apathy. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Turks  with 
their  subject  races  would  be  evidently 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  emphe, 
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and  this  is  absolutely  hopeless.  The 
various  religio-political  organizations 
which  create  so  many  sepanite  states 
within  the  State  are  indispensable  to 
protect  the  Christians  from  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  masters  who  know  no  medium 
between  the  extermination  of  professors 
of  a  different  creed,  and  the  leaving 
them  this  kind  of  precarious,  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  embittered  independence. 
Were  the  Turks  to  wish  for  social  fusion, 
the  memory  of  the  rayas  is  too  tena¬ 
cious  of  the  traditions  of  mutual  con¬ 
tempt  and  hatred  to  admit  of  it. 
Wherever  the  Christiana  are  strong 
enough  to  prevent  it,  a  Turk  is  never 
seen  to  enter  a  Christian  village,  not 
even  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  taxes. 
But  the  Turks  entertain  no  such  wish ; 
their  feelings  are  those  of  slave-owners, 
who  fear  the  future  escajie  of  the  op¬ 
pressed.  Hence,  like  the  defeated 
planters  of  America,  one  of  the  reforms 
of  the  Hatt-i-llumayoou  which  they 
obstinately  refuse  to  carry  out,  is  the 
allowing  the  testimony  of  a  Christian 
to  weigh  against  a  Mussulman  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  application  to 
Christians  of  the  word  giaour^  dog^  is 
forbidden  by  the  Ilatt-i-Humayoou  ;  but 
the  term  rayas,  herd,  is  still  an  official 
designation,  and  a  more  appropriate  one 
could  not  be  imagined.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  practice  tor  the  mudirs  of  a 
district  to  lock  up  the  rich  rayas  with¬ 
out  any  pretext,  in  order  to  extort 
money  for  letting  them  go. 

One  thing  could  save  the  Ottoman 
Empire — that  would  be  a  religious 
change  upon  a  scale  as  wide  as  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  believe  it  would  be  want  of  taith 
deliberately  to  pronounce  such  a  change 
impossible.  Cliristianiw  was  made  for 
man,  and  therefore  for  Turks  .as  well  as 
others;  nor  is  the  East  religiously  im¬ 
movable.  The  great  Wahabite  schism 
shows  that  it  is  not.  There  is  at  present 
a  considerable  degree  of  religious  curios¬ 
ity — ^not  to  call  it  by  a  better  name — 
among  the  Turks  of  Constantinople, 
enough  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the 
Ulemas  and  of  the  Goveimment.  But 
the  (question  arises— Should  we  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  continuing  to  shield  the  oppres¬ 
sor  on  the  bare  possibility  of  his  becom¬ 
ing  at  some  future  time  amenable  to  the 
one  influence  that  would  create  honest 


functionaries  and  a  thriving,  contented 
people?  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
tried  at  once  to  civilize  the  Turks  and  to 
give  Protestant  missionaries  fair  play. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  must  have  thought 
the  plan  a  failure;  for  he  did  everything 
that  in  him  lay  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
the  missionaries,  to  hinder  proselytism, 
and  sustain  the  Government  in  its 
attempts  to  revive  the  old  Mahometan 
spirit  as  far  as  it  could  go  w’hile  stop- 

Eing  short  of  violence  and  inas-sacrc. 

lence  it  is  that  we  read  in  a  letter  of 
August,  1866,  by  an  old  resident:  “It  is 
my  opinion  that  there  is  not  only  in  the 
interior,  but  in  Constantinople  itself,  a 
general  reviv.al  among  the  Turks  of 
the  old  insolent  contempt  of  Christians 
which  preceded  the  Crimean  war.” 

No  later  than  the  summer  of  1860, 
two  ladies,  travelling  from  end  to  end  of 
European  Turkey,  record  the  following 
observations : 

“The  rural  population  of  Bulgaria  is 
Christian,  and  hereabout  the  raya  has  a  down 
look  and  a  dogged  stolidity,  w’hich  give  one 
the  impression  tliat  heart  and  mind  have 
been  bullied  out  of  him.  .  .  .  His  country, 
lying  as  it  does  on  the  road  of  the  Turkish 
armies  to  the  Danube,  has  been  subject  to 
unceasing  spoliation,  and  nothing  is  more 
melancholy  than  the  tale  told  by  its  desolate 
highways,  and  by  the  carefulm^ss  with 
which  villagers  are  withdrawn  from  the 
notice  of  the  passers-by. 

“  The  Mahometans  ofMonastir  and  Ochrida 
are  more  numerous  than  the  Christians. 
Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  state  of  the 
disarraeri  and  disfranchised  raya  is  most  piti¬ 
able,  and  open  murder  occurs  frequently  and 
unpunished.  So  long  as  the  victims  are 
rayas,  the  authorities  take  no  notice;  and 
even  if  they  did,  the  convicion  of  the  assassin 
is  hopeless,  for  a  Christian  cannot  give 
evidence  in  criminal  cases  The  Christians 
cannot  resist ;  they  are  unarmed ;  and  if  they 
should  injure  a  Mussulman,  even  in  self- 
defence,  they  are  rigorously  punished." 

A  fact  which  occurred  during  the 
Crimean  W'ar  furnishes  a  sad  commen¬ 
tary  upon  these  statements.  An  officer 
high  in  rank  amongst  our  allies,  Salih 
Pasha,  violated  a  young  Bulgarian  girl 
of  Toultcha.  The  outrage  being  perpe¬ 
trated  undisguisedly  as  a  sort  of  right, 
attracted  tlie  noti(;e  of  a  French 
general  officer,  who  made  a  noise  about 
it,  and  called  for  an  inquiry.  The 
wretch  had  his  victim  assas-sinated  in 
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order  to  secure  her  silence,  and  he  was 
himself  sent  out  of  the  way  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  but  remained  other¬ 
wise  undisgraced  and  unpunished  until 
he  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Montene¬ 
grins  some  years  later.  Indeed,  outside 
of  the  capital  there  is  not  a  Christian 
female  in  European  Turkey  who 
can  reckon  herself  safe  from  the 
passions  of  the  first  Mussulman  of  rank 
who  may  fancy  her.  A  writer  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondea^  we  believe, 
mentioned  a  few  years  ago,  apparently 
on  good  authority,  a  tragedy  which  had 
just  taken  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
ilalkan.  A  Turkish  officer,  travelling 
with  his  escort,  took  up  his  abode  for 
the  night  in  the  house  of  a  substantial 
Bulgarian  farmer.  Tliat  the  whole 
house  should  be  given  up  to  him  and 
his  soldiers  without  any  compensation, 
was  a  matter  of  course  :  but  the  brutal 
Turk  was  not  content  with  this — he 
ordered  the  wife  of  his  host  to  be 
brought  to  him.  The  unfortunate  raya 
attempted  no  opposition.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  tyrant  called  for  his  victim’s 
only  datighter,  a  child  of  twelve  years 
old ;  the  Bulgarian  turned  away  as  if 
to  fetch  her,  but  it  M'as  to  seize  an  axe 
and  strike  the  officer  dead  at  his  feet. 
As  was  inevitable,  this  successful  burst 
of  indignation  and  despair  cost  the  in¬ 
jured  husband  and  father  his  own  life. 

The  Bosnian  nobles  assume  for  them¬ 
selves,  their  servants,  and  their  visitors, 
something  worse  than  the  most  infamous 
])rerogative  of  the  feudal  times.  There 
are  outrages  with  which  we  cannot 
defile  our  pages,  which  are  not  the  less 
really  suffered  by  Christian  mothers  and 
their  daughters.  This  much  we  can  say, 
that  between  the  20th  and  ‘26th  of  June, 
1858,  a  hundred  and  eighty  young  Bos¬ 
nian  girls  were  carried  off  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish  soldiery.  The  population  disarmed 
by  Omar  Pasha  defended  their  houses, 
their  churches,  and  their  families  as  well 
as  they  could  with  ploughshares,  scythes, 
and  pitchforks;  but  they  were  soon 
driven  by  thousands  to  take  refuge 
within  the  Austrian  frontier.  We 
transcribe  part  of  a  complaint  presented 
to  the  European  commissioners  at 
Klibuok,  in  that  fatal  summer  of  1858, 
by  the  villagers  of  Orobuisk  and  Piva : 

“  If  the  poor  Cliristians  have  taken  up  arms, 
they  have  done  so  because  of  the  oppressions 


and  exactions  of  the  curaed  Turks  and  male¬ 
factors,  who  have  taken  and  eaten  up  every¬ 
thing  that  belonged  to  us;  they  have  pro¬ 
faned  our  churches,  insulted  our  religion,  and 
above  all,  outraged  our  wives  and  sisters,  so 
that  we  are  obliged  to  baptize  the  bastards 
that  our  wives  and  sisters  bring  into  the 
world. 

‘‘  Ever  since  Omar  Pasha  came  into  Bosnia, 
we,  wretched  rayas.  have  not  taken  up  arms 
against  the  poor  Sultan,  but  against  malefac¬ 
tors,  his  enemies  and  our  own,  who  do  not 
listen  to  the  Sultan  nor  obey  his  orders. 

“We  call  God  to  witness,  that  if  his  Grace 
the  Sultan  does  not  withdraw  these  malefac¬ 
tors  from  our  midst,  and  give  us  justice,  we 
are  ready  to  die  to  the  last  man,  and  drown 
ourselves  with  our  families.” 

It  was  a  little  later  than  this  that  Eng¬ 
lish  money  enabled  Omer  Pasha  to  sub¬ 
due  the  Montenegrins,  and  overawe  the 
people  of  the  nei^iboring  provinces  who 
had  been  expected  to  act  with  them.  Is 
it  surprising  that  these  people  hate  us 
as  they  do  the  Turks?  ITie  Jeddah 
maasacro  took  place  that  same  year — 
1858.  The  2'im.es  thought  we  were  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  expect  tolerant 
feelings  from  Mahometans.  “  Let  us  but 
give  them  time,”  said  that  journal,  “  and 
we  shall  see  them  adopt  the  principles 
of  modern  society.”  The  massacres 
of  Damascus  two  years  afterward  may 
serve  to  measure  the  progress  our  pupils 
had  been  making.*  Five  thousand  Chris¬ 
tians  were  butchered  in  Damascus  alone, 
.and  many  more  in  various  localities  of 
Syria,  and  that  invariably  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  authorities — in  some  in¬ 
stances  with  their  direct  participation. 
We  may  if  we  please  continue  to  preach 
contentment  to  the  co-religiouists  of  the 
victims  ;  let  them  but  bleed  })atiently 
for  two  or  three  generations  more,  and 
their  masters  will  become  civilized  at 
Last ;  but  they  do  not  seem  disfiosed  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  experiment,  .and 
let  the  scimitar  dull  its  edge  at  their  ex¬ 
pense. 

A  letter  from  Constantinople  of  Nov. 
7,  1860,  by  a  writer  not  originally 
friendly  to  the  Turks,  says ; 

“  European  Turkey  cannot  long  be  kept  in 
subjection  to  the  Turks.  Since  uie  Crimean 
war,  and  especially  since  the  Italian  war,  the 
idea  of  nationality  has  taken  possession  of 

*  Col.  Churchel,  a  personal  observer  of  ths 
scenes,  puts  down  the  whole  number  at  11,000.— 
[Ed.  or  Eclkctic.] 
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the  minds  of  Greeks,  Slaves,  and  Bulnrarians. 
...  It  will  require  but  little  more  misman¬ 
agement  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  to  fan  th»  spark  into  a  flame.  The 
Turks  fear  something  of  this  sort,  and  they 
are  adopting  the  most  severe  measures  to 
crush  out  sU  thoughts  of  Bulgarian  or  Slavic 
nationality.  Scores  of  Bulgarian  young  men 
have  been  seised  within  a  few  years,  and 
hurried  off  to  die  in  distant  prisons,  without 
even  a  form  of  trial,  without  even  knowing 
why  they  were  arrested.  There  are  some 
twenty  such  now  pining  in  the  prisons  of 
Diarbekir,  who  were  never  guilty  of  any 
crime  whatever,  but  were  simply  suspected 
to  be  unfriendly  to  the  Turks. 

“At  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire 
the  Arabs — Moslems  though  they  are — seem 
to  be  waking  to  these  same  ideas  of  nation¬ 
ality.  They  hate  the  Turks ;  and  all  Syria 
and  Arabia  would  rise  against  the  Turkish 
dominion  if  they  could  see  a  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  While  these  disturbing  forces  are  daily 
gathering  strength,  the  Government  itself  is 
looming  more  and  more  inefficient  and  op- 
ressive.  During  the  years  of  peace  which 
ave  followed  the  Crimean  war,  the  debt  has 
steadily  increased ;  the  money  borrowed  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  squandered ;  the  tax¬ 
ation  has  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio 
as  the  debt;  the  country  has  grown  poorer 
in  spite  of  the  momentary  relief  affonied  to 
certain  districts  by  the  high  price  of  cotton  ; 
promised  reforms  and  public  works  have  been 
postponed;  and  the  people  everywhere  are 
in  despair.  Worse  than  all,  there  seems  to 
be  no  possible  hope  of  improvement.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
this  empire  can  remain  intact  much  longer, 
whether  left  to  itself  or  helped  on  to  destruc¬ 
tion.” 

The  opinion  thus  forcibly  expressed 
is  shared  by  almost  every  impartial  and 
competent  person  who  visits  the  East; 
and  the  nearer  to  Const.antinople,  the 
stronger  the  impression.  W e  have  been 
trying  to  infuse  from  without  an  extra¬ 
neous  strength  into  the  arteries  of  a  de¬ 
caying  race.  We  gave  back  Syria  to 
the  Sultan  when  it  had  been  wrested 
from  him  in  1840,  and  by  doi^  so  we 
gave  it  back  to  anarchy.  We  gave 
Kim  back  in  1830  and  1832  the  very 
provinces  of  Greece,  the  populations  of 
which  had  been  the  tirst  to  take  up  arms 
for  their  independence.  In  1858  all 
Europe  did  its  utmost  to  let  anarchy 
have  every  possible  chance  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities  of  the  Danube.  In  the  eighth 
article  of  the  Constitution  given  to  the 
latter,  th^  are  subjected  to  all  treaties 
that  the  Porte  may  make  with  foreign 
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nations,  so  that  the  impoverished  Porte 
may  sell  to  foreigners  any  exorbitant 
privileges  it  pleases  upon  the  liouman 
soil. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Porte 
forbade  the  establishment  of  printing- 

1)resses  in  Bulgaria.  We  are  helping  to 
ceep  millions  against  their  w'ill  under  a 
Power  which  does  not  care  for  their 
prosperity,  and  positively  dreads  their 
enlightenment.  The  tendency  of  Brit¬ 
ish  policy  in  the  East  has  been  to  make 
the  disease,  decay,  and  debility  of  the 
head  the  measure  of  the  prosperity  that 
is  to  be  allowed  to  the  limbs.  We  are 
known  to  these  rising  Christian  popu¬ 
lations  as  the  powertul,  effective,  vigi- 
lant  enemy  of  their  provincial  liberties 
for  the  present,  and  of  their  hopes  for 
the  future.  There  is  an  oppressive  and 
dec.ayed  East — there  is  an  oppressed  but 
rising  East — and  all  our  statesmen,  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  thought  it  just 
and  politic  to  identify  us  with  the  for¬ 
mer. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  we  have 
given  the  Porte  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
good  advice.  Our  relation  toward  our 
promising  pupil  in  the  fez  cap  u|>on  the 
Bosphorus,  is  exactly  that  of  the  French 
Emperor  towards  his  equally  interesting 
protege  with  the  tiara  upon  the  seven 
hills.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  op¬ 
pressed  people  wishing  to  become  their 
own  masters,  and  an  irremediably  cor¬ 
rupt  theoracy  hastening  to  decomposi¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  royal  or  imperial 
guardians,  stunning  sick  men’s  ears  with 
recommendations  to  reform.  We  may 
boast  that  Abdul  Medjid  and  his 
pashas  receive  our  advice  with  humbler 
mien  than  that  of  Pius  IX.  and  Cardi- 
n.al  Antonelli  under  the  homilies  of  Na¬ 
poleon  III.  and  his  ministers ;  the  Sul¬ 
tan  does  not  profess  himself  infallible. 
But  as  far  as  practical  results  are  con¬ 
cerned,  both  preachers  might  as  well  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  to  Ailsacraig.  It  is 
just  as  reasonable  for  Napoleon  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  Pope  to  become  a  philosopher, 
as  it  was  for  Lord  Palmerston  to 
imagine  that  Turkey  could  really  take  a 
place  in  the  family  of  modern  Christian 
nations.  For  the  Holy  See  to  put  itself 
into  the  modem  condition  of  govern¬ 
ments  would  be  simply  suicidal ;  it 
would  be  simply  the  transformation  of 
a  priestly  into  a  lay  government. 
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Similarly,  if  Turkey  were  to  grant  real 
civil  and  political  equality  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  populations  of  the  empire,  it  would 
simply  be  a  transfer  of  power  to 
the  rayas.  England  may  hope  against 
hope  with  national  obstinacy ;  shut  her 
eyes  and  pretend  to  believe  the  reforms 
she  hears  of  serious ;  but  the  Ali  Pashas 
and  the  Antonellis  know  better ;  an  un¬ 
erring  instinct  teaches  them  that  the  old 
garment  had  Detter  be  let  alone ;  that 
to  sew  on  the  bran  new  pieces  officious 
hands  are  holding  out  from  Tendon  and 
Paris,  would  be  but  to  precipitate  the 
fate  of  the  failing  vesture.  Our  Mus¬ 
sulman  restoration  is  in  its  results  but 
Russian  preponderance.  Every  appear¬ 
ance  we  give  to  Turkey  is  a  reality  in 
the  path  of  Russia.  The  Sultan  can 
neither  govern  nor  keep  the  provinces 
that  we  thrust  back  under  his  feet. 

After  having  been  on  the  eve  of  an¬ 
nihilation  for  centuries,  the  Greeks  fell 
in  1453 :  partly  because  they  persuaded 
themselves  too  fondly  that  Europe 
would  never  suffer  them  to  perish.  The 
Turks  are  now,  by  a  singular  turn  of  the 
wheel,  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
the  Greeks  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Their  weakness  causes 
Europe  as  much  trouble  now  as  their 
power  did  once.  They  w'ere  our  peril 
of  old,  and  they  are  our  difficulty  now. 

We  believe  ourselves  under  obliga¬ 
tion  not  to  precipitate  the  fall  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  but  we  are  equally 
bound  by  interest  and  humanity  not  to 
delay  giving  countenance  to  the  Greek, 
the  Rouman,  and  the  various  Slavonian 
races  until  they  are  driven  by  despair  to 
pive  themselves  over  irrevocably  to  the 
interested  protection  of  Russia.  Here 
is  the  great  practical  difficulty — How 
are  wo  to  know  where  our  protection  of 
the  Turks  is  to  stop,  and  where  our  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  subject  nations  is  to 
begin  ?  or.  Is  there  any  way  of  dealing 
fairly,  humanely  and  wisely  with  all 
parties  at  the  same  time  ? 

We  will  not  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions  until  we  have  passed  in  review 
the  state,  the  aspiration,  and  prospects 
of  the  several  subject  races  of  European 
Turkey. 

It  is  natural  to  begin  with  the  Greeks. 
They  number  about  1,500,000  in  Rou- 
melia,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus, 
forming  —  with  about  2io,000  Walla- 


chians,  chiefly  inhabiting  Thessaly,  with 
320,000  Albanians,  and  more  than  twice 
that  number  of  Bulgarians — the  Chris¬ 
tian  population  of  these  provinces,  which 
is  slightly  superior  to  the  Mussulman. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  are  reckoned 
to  be  aliout  1,300,000.  The  Fanariots, 
or  wealthy  Greeks  of  Constantinople, 
are  notorious  throughout  the  East  for 
their  spirit  of  selfishness,  corruption,  and 
jobbery.  They  have  managed  to  make 
themselves  the  agents  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  Turkish  Government  and  its 
Christian  subjects  of  all  races,  and  they 
have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  both 
jiarties  to  their  own.  For  this  reason 
they  are  hated  by  all  their  fellow-rayas. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
the  Greeks  as  the  instruments  of  Russia. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  look  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  the  natural  heirs  of  the  Turks, 
and  consequently  Russia  is  in  their  eyes 
a  natural  enemy.  When  King  Otho, 
upon  coming  of  age  in  1835,  chose 
Fanariots  and  Russian  partisans  for  his 
ministers,  the  whole  Greek  public  were 
indignant ;  but  Lord  Palmerston  under¬ 
stood  this  so  little  that,  in  the  same 
year,  he  denounced  France  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  courts  for  patronising  Coletti  and 
the  constitutional  party. 

Of  course,  if  the  Greeks  felt  sure  that 
they  could  never  succeed  in  regaining 
possession  of  the  capital  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  with  its  immediately  dependent 

firovinces,  they  would  prefer  becoming 
luBsi.'ui  subjects  to  remaining  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Crescent.  Hence,  if  re¬ 
duced  to  despair,  they  will  become  that 
for  which  our  statesmen  have  precipi¬ 
tately  taken  them ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  co-religionists  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  that  their  ancestors  were  the 
religious  teachers  of  Russia,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  render  the  humiliation  of  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  Czar  less  galling  to  their 
national  pride.  However,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  they  are  anything  but  desponding, 
and  merely  coquet  with  Russia,  trying 
to  avail  themselves  of  her  power  for 
their  own  purjioses.  The  passion.ate 
ardor  with  which  every  Greek  (ex¬ 
cept  the  higher  clergy  since  they 
have  been  paid  by  the  Porte)  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future  restoration  of  his 
})eople,  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
that  with  which  the  bosoms  of  Italian 
patriots  glowed  for  the  unity  and  the 
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independence  of  their  country.  In  both 
cases  alike  the  remembrance  of  former 
glory  has  embittered  present  humilia¬ 
tion,  and  in  both  c.ases  the  readiness  to 
sacrifice  fortune  and  life  for  his  country 
ennobles  many  a  character  that  in  too 
many  other  respects  bears  the  stamp 
left  by  degradation. 

When  ceding  the  Ionian  Isles  to 
Greece,  the  British  Government  read 
the  n.atives  of  both  the  isles  and  the 
mainland  a  lecture  on  the  necessity  of 
henceforth  resigning  all  unre.a8onable 
expectations.  This  piece  of  political 
pedantry  was  about  as  efiectual  as  if 
they  had  been  told  to  abstain  for  the 
future  from  breathing.  ITie  iustinct 
that  impels  the  Greek  to  make  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Levant  the  one  wish  of  his 
heart,  can  as  little  be  resisted  by  him¬ 
self  as  the  |)Ower  of  gravitation.  A 
total  and  speedy  transformation  of  the 
Turks,  such  as  a  change  of  religion 
could  alone  produce,  might  yet  save 
their  supremacy  ;  but  if  this  renovation 
be  not  brought  about  in  a  short  time, 
the  next  generation,  if  not  the  present, 
will  see  the  Greeks  either  the  subjects 
of  a  Christian  power,  or  else  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  Bosphorus  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Europe. 

When  George  the  First  entered  Ath¬ 
ens,  deputations  from  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  War  of  Indefiendenoe  in  Crete, 
Thessaly,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Samos, 
and  other  isles  still  under  Turkish  rule, 
thronged  the  road  leading  from  the 
Piraeus.  The  natives  of  Independent 
Greece  made  an  unwise  and  ungenerous 
law  in  February,  1843,  refusing  to 
heterochthones,  as  they  called  their 
brethren  of  foreign  birth  who  should 
settle  in  Greece,  a  full  and  equal  partici- 

Sation  in  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

lotwithstanding  this  narrow  and  selfish 
act,  all  the  Greeks  throughout  the  East 
look  upon  the  emancipated  district  as 
their  country.  It  is  to  them  what  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  long  ago  to  the  Israelites 
scattered  throughout  the  old  Roman 
world.  They  say  it  will  prove  to  them 
what  Piedmont  has  been  to  Italy  in  the 
present  generation,  the  nucleus  of  a 
country  much  larger  than  itself,  and 
which,  while  waituig  to  attain  its  full 
proportions,  served  as  an  example  and 
a  school  of  political  life. 

One  might  suppose  from  some  appear¬ 


ances,  that  we  have  been  so  long  with¬ 
out  having  to  fight  for  our  own  liberties 
as  to  become  ungenerous,  indifiTerent  to 
the  wrongs,  insensible  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  others.  Happily,  the  warm  sympathy 
of  the  English  people  for  the  Italian 
cause  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  some  peculiar  pre¬ 
judices  to  overcome  in  the  case  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  and  upon  ijic  whole  the 
English  press  of  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  very  hard  upon  them,  some¬ 
times  jxisitively  unjust.  We  expected 
too  much  from  them  at  first,  and  then 
in  our  indignation  and  disappointment 
we  refuse  to  take  into  account  the  efiects 
of  long  oppression.  The  Greek  charac¬ 
ter  had  already  been  degraded  under 
the  lower  empire,  and  the  sway  of  the 
Turks  was  not  tlie  sort  of  adversity 
fitted  to  discipline  and  to  regenerate. 

Travellers  m  the  Lev'ant,  unless  pos¬ 
sessed  of  unusual  benevolence,  or  tluat 
far-seeing  and  comprehensive  jdiilosophy 
which  measures  the  effect  of  circum¬ 
stances  upon  a  national  character,  al¬ 
most  invariably  come  home  with  a  sort 
of  antipathy  to  the  Greeks,  and  the 
feeling  is  not  altogether  without  excuse. 
There  is  something  in  the  subtle,  selfish, 
intriguing  dexterity  of  the  Greek  singu¬ 
larly  repugnant  to  British  manliness  and 
lain  dealing.  Then,  tlie  subtle  llelleiio 
as  inherited  from  his  illustrious  an¬ 
cestors  that  contempt  for  strangers  and 
barbarians  which  ever  distinguished 
them,  but  which  is  far  less  justified  in 
his  case  than  in  theirs.  He  has  so  little 
esteem  for  the  intellect  of  foreigners, 
that  he  seems  to  reckon  upon  deluding 
their  dulness  with  the  most  tninsparent 
paradoxes,  the  most  untenable  propor¬ 
tions,  the  thinnest  veiling  of  the  most 
obvious  motives.  This  pretentious  con¬ 
ceit  in  a  race  our  inferior  in  civilization 
and  in  moral  principle,  is  irritating  in 
the  highest  degree  to  all  but  the  firmest 
nerv’es.  With  all  this  we  have  the  natu¬ 
ral  dis|>osition  of  the  disappointed  credit¬ 
or  to  be  severe  upon  an  insolvent  debtor, 
who  has  loo  good  an  opinion  of  himself. 

But  we  are  not  influenced  by  these 
excusable  weaknesses  alone;  there  are 
other  motives  that  can  less  bear  exami¬ 
nation.  Having  persuaded  ourselves 
that  the  maintenance  of  Turkey  is 
our  interest,  we  are  voluntarily  blind 
to  the  failings  of  our  prottgk^,  and 
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to  the  raerits  and  even  the  rights  of 
those  whom  they  oppress.  In  differ¬ 
ent  w.ays,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
we  have  been  insensibly  drawn  uito  a 
position  that  hinders  us  from  forming  a 
ilisinterested  and  dispassionate  judg¬ 
ment,  because  wo  have  identified  our¬ 
selves  with  the  oppressor.  It  was  he¬ 
roic  of  Nelson  to  put  the  glass  to  his 
blind  eye  when  the  signal  for  retreat 
was  hung  out  at  Copenh.agen.  But  in 
the  Mediterranean  he  showed  that  he 
could  also  turn  the  blind  eye  to  the 
atrocities  of  the  Court  of  N.aples.  Now, 
of  all  the  great  men  in  our  history,  there 
never  was  a  more  completely  typical 
Englishman  than  Horatio  Nelson.  The 
v,aIor,  the  self-devotion,  the  sense  of 
duty,  the  high  resolve  to  show  himself 
in  ieeds  rather  than  in  words,  the  in¬ 
domitable  tenacity  and  perseverance — 
all  these  eminently  English  character¬ 
istics  were  associated  in  him  with  our 
equally  national  capacity  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  prejudices  the  most  intense 
that  can  possess  the  human  mind. 

When  England  undertook  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  she  little 
knew  into  what  complications  this  con¬ 
nection  would  lead  her,  and  still  less 
how  far  her  judgment  would  be  warped 
by  the  results  of  a  position  that  seemed 
so  iiatur.al  at  first,  and  was  to  end  by 
becoming  utterly  unten.able.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1809,  General  Osw.ald,  upon  land¬ 
ing  at  Corfu,  informed  the  inh.abitants  of 
the  Ionian  Isles  that  his  Britannic  Maj¬ 
esty  offered  them  the  necessary  help  t*) 
drive  away  their  oppressors  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  free  and  independent  government. 
“  The  English  do  not  present  themselves 
as  conquerors,  but  as  allies,  who  come 
to  offer  the  lonians  the  advantages  of 
British  protection,  and  to  restore  their 
freedom  and  commerce.”  The  Congress 
of  Vienna,  by  the  treaty  of  November 
5,  1815,  stipulated.  Art.  I.,  that  those 
islands  should  form  a  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  State  under  the  denomination  of 
the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
losing  their  continental  dependencies. 
Art.  II.  that  they  were  to  be  under  the 
immediate  and  exclusive  protection  of 
England.  Art.  III.:  “  They  are  to  regu¬ 
late  their  internal  organization  with  the 
y>probation  of  the  protecting  Power.” 
The  forts  to  be  occupied  by  English 
troops,  and  the  isles  to  pay  the  garrison. 


The  concession  of  the  Continental 
dependencies,  Parga,  etc.,  to  the  Turks, 
was  a  cruel  and  gratuitous  one,  making 
us  the  accomplices  ol  Ali  Pasha’s  atroc¬ 
ities;  so  that  England’s  wedded  life 
with  the  lonians  began  most  unfavor¬ 
ably.  It  was  worse  when  the  War  of 
Independence  broke  out.  Our  ports 
were  open  to  the  Turks,  while  they  were 
sternly  shut  against  the  heroic  Greek 
sailors,  and  GovemmeJit  forbade  any 
islanders  going  to  the  mainland  to  fight 
the  Turks  on  pain  of  confiscation  of 
their  property.  This  was  a  clear  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  that  determined  our 
connection  with  them;  we  assumed 
over  them  more  than  a  protectorate,  in¬ 
deed,  more  than  the  rights  which  the 
Government  of  any  free  country  can  as¬ 
sert  over  its  own  citizens.  In  everything 
that  conoerneil  their  material  prosperity, 
the  lonians  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  us ;  we  acted  as  enlightened,  unsel¬ 
fish,  liberal  protectors;  but  in  a  matter 
which  touched  them  far  more  nearly 
than  their  commercial  prosperity,  we 
abused  our  power  and  violated  their 
rights.  It  was  not  done  for  any  English 
interest,  it  is  true,  but  only  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Turkey,  and  our  statesmen  might 
apply  to  their  consciences  the  Jesuiti¬ 
cal  salve  that  they  did  evil  exclusively 
from  considerations  of  general  imlicy. 

We  reiUly  wished  to  be  kind,  gentle, 
and  considerate  guardians,  to  make  our 
pupils  rich,  give  them  good  and  cheap 
justice,  and  teach  them  self-government ; 
but  successive  English  ministers  found 
the  lonians  could  not  l>e  left  the  degree 
of  liberty  which  had  been  promised 
them  without  usinjj  it  to  spread  the 
boon  among  their  lunsmen,  and  so  they 
were  manacled.  When  part  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Greece  became  tree,  the  one 
use  the  lonians  cared  to  make  of  their 
indc|)endenoe  was  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  their  brethren ;  so  the  garrison 
they  w’ere  bound  to  pay  was  ustni  once 
more  to  hold  them  down,  and  the  men 
who  tried  to  assart  in  arms  their  right 
to  dispose  of  themstdves  were  punished 
with  the  lash,  which  we  used  to  de¬ 
grade  and  bnitaliae  our  own  soldiers, 
but  was  to  this  spirited  race  an  outrage 
w’orse  than  death.  Of  course  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  Athens,  Syra,  Patras,  nay,  the 
papers  printed  under  our  flag  at  Corfu, 
Zaute,  Cuphalonia,  circulated  through- 
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out  the  East  their  complaints  of  “  Brit-  virtuous  acts  they  had  ever  done — the 
iah  brutality  and  pe^dy.”  We  are  emancipation  of  Greece  and  that  of  the 
such  awkward  hands  at  the  trade  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies !  Another 
tyranny,  that  after  rousing  the  fiercest  French  writer,  Viscount  d’Haussonville, 
passions  against  our  rule,  we  allowed  takes  occasion  to  say  that  England  never 
them  to  vent  themselves  unhindered  in  seconds  a  generous  cause,  unless  it  be 
all  manner  of  abuse,  and  in  exaggera-  her  interest.  The  charge  is  false  ;  but  it 
tion  of  facts  which  were  bad  enough  in  -would  be  true  to  say  that  when  we  look 
themselves.  upon  any  injustice  as  an  absolute  neces- 

When  Sir  Thomas  Young’s  despatch  sity,  we  try  to  harden  ourselves  against 
was  stolen  from  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  the  reality. 

office  in  1658,  and  published  in  the  The  complaints  of  the  lonians  naturally 

Daily  Nms,  the  Titnes  complained  that  exasperated  the  British  public  and  press, 
it  had  been  immediately  circulated  and  all  the  more  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
“  among  Greeks,  Servians,  Moldo- W alia-  answer  them  satisfactorily.  The  most  un- 
chians,  Russians,  and  the  whole  herd  of  fortunate  result  of  the  long  continuance 
our  Oriental  ill-wishers.”  Who  made  of  this  false  position  was,  that  it  made 
them  M-unshert  f  Who  taught  them  our  judgment  of  the  Greek  race  always 
to  look  upon  the  Englishman  as  the  harsh,  and  often  unjust.  We  were 
unsympathizing,  hard,  stolid  enemy  of  drawn  into  a  way  of  thinking  akin  to 
every  man’s  Iroedom  except  his  own  ?  that  of  oppressors  by  temperament.  We 
Why  were  we  in  such  a  position  as  to  gave  the  lonians  constitution  after  con- 
be  mortified  when  the  opinion  of  a  clear-  stitution,  each  more  liberal  than  the  pro- 
sighted  and  generous  statesman  of  our  ceding.  They  would  none  of  them ;  they 
own  came  to  be  made  known  to  the  want^  but  one  thing — to  become  them- 
world  ?  Our  unpopularity  in  the  Blast  selves,  to  be  Greeks ;  and  they  were 
comes  of  our  friendship  for  Turkey  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  prosperity,  and 
Aostria,thetwoPow’ers  that  have  existed  all  the  advantages  of  Bntish  protection, 
hitherto  only  by  crushing  every  reviving  to  become  one  with  impoverished  Greece, 
nationality.  Europe  has  everything  to  The  English  papers  called  this  folly  and 
hope  from  the  vitdity  of  the  Christian  ingratitude ;  we  ought  rather  to  have 
populations  of  European  Turkey,  and  honored  a  feeling  which  in  the  same 
nothing  to  fear  from  them  unless  it  circumstances  would  surely  have  been 
make  them  desperate.  Let  ns  add,  our  our  own.  In  any  case  our  discontented 
unpopularity  has  been  very  gratuitously  protege*  achieved  a  moral  victory — we 
increased  by  the  insulting  language  in  had  to  let  them  go.  Now,  what  strange 
which  the  Time*  and  some  other  Eng-  blindness  is  that  which  can  continue  to 
lish  papers  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging,  reckon  upon  retaining  three  millions  of 
when  they  speak  of  races  whose  most  Greeks  in  subjection  to  Turks,  when  we 
cherished  wishes  we  believe  ourselves  found  it  morally  impossible  to  keep  two 
obliged  to  repress.  hundred  thousand  under  our  own  scep- 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  tre?  Is  the  Ottoman  sway  so  much 
of  Lords,  called  the  battle  of  Navarino  more  bearable  than  that  oi  England? 
an  untoward  event.  Europe,  in  1830  We  have  had  to  give  up  being  gaolers 
and  1832,  made  Greece— that  bleeding  on  our  own  account,  and  we  still  hope  to 
child  of  civilization,  as  Chateaubriand  wield  the  keys  on  behalf  of  Turkey, 
called  it — as  small  as  it  could,  and  that  There  is  neitlier  m*andeur  nor  charity  in 
with  the  worst  possible  grace.  We  ex-  such  a  policy,  and,  for  such  people  as  are 
dnded  the  very  districts  of  which  the  too  praoticid  to  be  influenced  by  these 
population  had  been  the  first  to  take  considerations,  we  will  add — this  policy 
arms  in  1821,  and  had  struggled  bravely  is  impossible. 

for  years.  There  is  now  a  further  re-  We  have  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
action  of  prose  against  poetry,  of  which  valor  of  the  Turks.  They  are  ready  to 
the  Greeks  are  victims ;  and  a  Continent-  die  hard,  and  sell  their  supremacy  as 
al  publicist,  M.  Jean  Lemoinne,  thought  dearly  as  they  can.  But  why  can  we 
himself  authorized  by  facts  some  time  not  sympathize  with  the  valor  of  the 
back  to  say  that  the  English  people,  like  oppressed  ?  The  Greeks  throughout  the 
an  old  cynic,  repented  of  the  only  two  War  of  Independence  displayed  a  hero- 
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ism  as  great  as  that  of  their  ancestors. 
Mark  ^tsaris,  at  Carpenitz,  threw  him¬ 
self  by  night  with  three  hundred  palikars 
into  a  camp  of  fourteen  thousand  Turks. 
The  dauntless  assailants  appointed  to 
meet  at  the  Seraskier’s  tent,  whither 
they  were  to  hew  their  way,  every  man 
for  himself.  Botsaris  fell,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion,  other  btxiies  of 
Greeks  came  to  lielp  their  countrymen, 
and  the  Turks  were  defeated  with 
slaughter.  Photos  Tsavellas  of  Suli  did 
more  than  Regulus,  for  he  sent  for  his 
whole  family,  put  it  in  the  power  of  Ali 
I’asha,  and  went  back  to  join  them,  after 
betr.aying  the  tyrant.  During  the  War 
of  Independence  forty-nine  members  of 
the  one  Muinote  family  of  Alavromi- 
chaells  fell  in  their  country’s  cause. 
Cunaris,  that  dauntless  sailor,  surpassed 
the  leaders  at  Salamis  by  his  exploits ; 
and  at  the  present  moment,  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  Cretans,  assisted  by  less  than  their 
own  number  of  volunteers,  have  braved 
armies. 

Our  disposition  to  be  unjust  is  shown 
by  the  reproaches  we  make.  The  finan¬ 
ces  of  Greece  are  in  disorder  forsooth; 
w'e  left  them  to  begin  housekeeping  with 
a  debt,  the  interest  of  which  absorbs 
four-fifths  of  the  revenue,  and  we  gave 
them  a  Government  that  squandered  the 
loan.  The  political  adventurers  who 
have  come  into  power  have  retained  the 
Turkish  method  of  fanning  the  taxes,  and 
used  taxation  as  an  instrument  of  elec¬ 
toral  pression  ;  they  exhibit  much  of  the 
classical  Greek  spirit  of  intrigue,  rest¬ 
lessness,  and  instability,  with  a  most  un¬ 
wholesome  spirit  of  place-hunting,  only 
equalled  by  their  administrative  incapa¬ 
city.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but 
Greece  is  some  five-aiul-thirty  years  old ; 
how  long,  we  should  like  to  know%  does 
,  it  take  to  educate  a  people  ?  The  short¬ 
comings  of  Greece  in  this  respect  are 
certainly  less  than  those  of  Turkey,  and 
within  those  limits  the  United  States  of 
America  are  a  proof  that  a  nation  does 
not  die  of  peculation. 

Again,  we  arc  scandalized  at  the 
wretched  state  of  agriculture.  AVe  are 
told  that  the  plough  in  use  is  a  barbar¬ 
ous  imitation  of  that  described  by  He¬ 
siod  ;  that  three-fitths  of  the  arable  land 
in  the  kingdom  is  lying  uncultivated ; 
that  a  great  deal  of  what  might  be  the 
richest  land  in  Europe  is  a  succession  of 


swamps,  breeding  rnarah  fever,  instead 
of  producing  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
Indian  corn.  In  short,  it  is  said,  the 
Greeks  should  take  possession  of  their 
own  country  before  they  covet  new 
provinces.  This  is  only  too  true  a  state¬ 
ment  ;  but,  when  we  reproach  a  people 
who  are  struggling  into  existence  with 
the  unprosperous  and  unfinished  look  of 
everything,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
during  eight  years  of  a  war  of  extermi¬ 
nation,  the  Turks  were  burning  the 
houses,  cutting  down  the  olives  and 
fruit  trees,  and  laying  waste  the  vine¬ 
yards.  Even  before  the  war  broke  out, 
the  unsettled  tenure  of  land,  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  agriculturist  reaping 
what  he  had  sown,  the  unequal  and 
arbitrary  distribution  of  taxation,  the 
uncontrolled  rapacity  of  pashas,  the 
ravages  of  klephts  and  pirates — all  these 
unfavorable  conditions  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  make  agriculture  the  very 
last  pursuit  of  peaceful  industry  to 
which  a  Greek  would  think  of  devoting 
himself  with  any  energy.  The  sailor  or 
the  petty  trader  could  make  some  shill 
to  conceal  his  earnings,  but  the  peasant 
could  not  put  his  crop  out  of  harm’s 
way.  Then  came  on  that  long  and 
fierce  struggle,  with  its  indescribable 
horrors,  necessarily  unfitting  many  of 
the  population  for  peaceful  pursuits  of 
any  kind.  Such  ruins,  material  and 
moral,  could  not  be  cleared  away  by  one 
generation  of  the  best  government  in 
the  world ;  and  we  ourselves  helped  the 
Greeks  to  one  of  the  worst  of  govern¬ 
ments. 

The  Powers  of  Europe  took  an  un¬ 
tried  boy,  the  scion  of  a  royal  house  all 
whose  traditions  were  those  of  despot¬ 
ism,  the  son  of  a  narrow  art-pedant,  and 
they  set  him  to  accomplish  the  civilizing 
of  a  brave  but  ignorant  and  factious 
people,  demoralized  alike  by  slavery  and 
by  the  struggle  which  had  freed  them, 
and  drunk  witii  national  pride.  Under 
the  Bavarian  system  Greece  boasted 
ten  prefects,  forty-nine  sub-prefects,  and 
more  than  six  thousand  inferior  function¬ 
aries.  It  is  pretended  that  in  thirty 
years  this  Government  achieved  twenty- 
six  miles  of  road.  And  we  reproach  the 
unfortunates  for  not  making  progress, 
and  for  being  a  people  of  place-hunters. 

An  Englishman,  who  had  known 
Greece  for  nearly  forty  years,  told  Mr. 
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Senior :  “  I  wish  to  think  that  Attica  and 
the  other  provinces  are  more  prosperous 
tiian  they  were  before  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  ;  but  the  improvement  is  not 
obvious.  The  debtor  and  creditor  side 
of  the  account  are  nejirly  balanced. 
There  is  more  education ;  there  is  less 
municipal  liberty  ;  there  is  less  violence, 
and  more  corruption ;  the  roads  are 
worse  ;■  the  insecurity  is  greater ;  the 
taxation  is  more  regular,  but  more  ex¬ 
acting  ;  it  has  made  manv  kinds  of  cul¬ 
tivation  unprofitable.”  We  believe  it 
can  be  shown  that  every  item  of  this  in¬ 
dictment  tells  a^inst  those  who  chose  a 
king  stork  for  Greece,  quite  as  much  as 
against  the  Greeks.  If  the  government 
of  Otho  had  been  merely  imbecile ;  if, 
for  instance,  he  had  been  like  his  rela¬ 
tive,  the  present  King  of  Bavaria,  who 
only  thinks  about  music  at  a  crisis  that 
is  to  give  the  future  of  Germany  its 
shape,  then  he  would  not  have  done  so 
much  mischief.  But  he  was  a  bigoted 
Catholic,  and  a  despot  in  principle,  and 
an  intriguer  to  boot.  He  broke  u|>  the 
ohl  self-governing  communes,  which 
would  have  been  such  excellent  schools 
to  teach  the  people  the  habits,  rights, 
and  duties  of  free  political  life,  and  put 
in  their  stead  artificial  districts,  in  which 
the  exercise  of  a  serious  control  by  the 
people  over  their  municipal  interests 
was  less  to  be  feared.  They  obtained  a 
constitution  at  the  cannon's  mouth  in 
September,  1843;  but  the  king  man¬ 
aged  to  neutr.ilize  it ;  practising  both 
intimidation  and  falsification  of  votes 
without  scruple,  and  training  his  people 
in  all  manner  of  politic.'il  immorality. 
The  demarchs  or  communal  authorities 
w'ere,  if  not  in  name  yet  in  fact,  selected 
by  the  king  as  absolutely  as  the  eparchs 
and  nomarchs,  superintendents  of  the 
districts  and  provinces.  For  profligate 
subserviency,  corruption,  jobbery,  mal¬ 
versation,  and  general  inefliciency,  these 
municipal  officers  have  been  justly  called 
by  a  writer  in  the  National  Review, 
“  in  their  small  w.ay,  a  set  of  pashas. 
In»leed,  in  their  connivance  with  local 
brigands,  they  were  worse  than  p.ashas.” 

Brigandism  was  naturally  developed 
into  a  profession  under  Turkish  tyrannj\ 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  in 
the  i>opulation  of  the  three  peninsulas, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  take  to  brigandage  when 
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under  the  influence  of  violent  or  corrupt 
governments.  It  was  one  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  Greece  that  the  valor  and  «le- 
votedness  shown  in  defence  of  the 
national  cause  by  several  klephts  shed  a 
false  lustre  uikmi  their  former  pursuits, 
and  that  even  before  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  the  jie.asantry  had  been  often 
accustomed  to  find  them  practically  pro¬ 
tectors  against  Turkish  oppression.  The 
celebrate*!  Niootsaras  was  both  roblier 
and  pirate ;  the  glens  and  defiles  of 
Mount  Olympus  are  at  this  moment 
nests  of  robliers — the  sons  of  those  who 
effectually  made  head  against  Ali  Pasha 
of  Jannina.  However  involuntarily,  the 
Bavarian  system,  by  weakening  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  self-respect  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  could  not  but  strengthen  brigand¬ 
ism,  and  bring  about  the  complicity 
witli  it  of  perstms  high  in  office.  How¬ 
ever,  the  peasantry  have  more  than 
once  shown  themselves  superior  to  their 
rulers  with  respect  to  this  scourge.  In 
1855,  when  they  were  fairly  supported 
by  the  Government  of  the  day,  one 
hundred  and  filly  brigands  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  rural  population  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  Since  that  time 
brigandage  h.a8  not  the  less  directly  in¬ 
jured  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  rural 
})opidation  from  the  plains  of  Messeiiia 
to  the  mountains  of  Etolia,  and  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  country  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  rich  Greeks  in  Western  Europe 
from  investing  their  capital  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  landed  estates.  But  this  very 
summer  the  peasants  of  Argolis  destroy¬ 
ed  the  bands  of  Kitsos,  the  “King  of 
the  Mountain,”  and  Laphasanes,  who 
had  once  extorted  a  ransom  from  a  min¬ 
ister  of  finance.  The  brigands  w’ere 
surrounded  and  brought  to  bay  at  Nethea 
on  the  24th  and  25th  of  June.  The 
peasants  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing, 
but  their  heads,  says  the  correspondent 
of  the  Timei. 

“They  have  so  little  confidence  in  their 
Government  and  its  authorities  that  they  fear 
to  make  prisoners.  Throughout  all  Greece 
there  is  a  persuasion  that  every  brigand  has 
or  wifi  easily  find  a  political  patron,  who  will 
obtain  his  pardon  and  escape  from  prison. 
Brigands  are  also  pretty  sure  of  a  speedy  re¬ 
lease  by  one  of  the  frequent  amne8tie.s  which 
form  a  part  of  the  trading  capital  of  Hellenic 
statesmen.  As  a  matter  of  what  brigands 
call  honor,  a  Greek  brigand  considers  it  an 
aflfair  of  conscience  to  murder  his  captor, 
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bum  his  bam,  or  mutilate  some  member  of 
his  family  on  escaping  from  prison.  So  the 
peasants  gave  no  quarter  to  either  Kitsos,  or 
Laphasaiies,  or  any  of  their  companions,  and 
the  head  of  the  ‘King  of  tlie  Mountains’ 
that  surround  the  city  of  Minerva,  was 
brought  to  the  capital  and  exhibited  publicly 
to  the  people,  as  a  proof  that  the  real  Kitsos 
was  not  concealed  in  the  country-house  or 
tlie  celler  of  some  one  of  his  patrons." 

Such  events  as  these  afford  the  best 
hope  of  future  security  for  life  and  pro|)- 
erty  in  Greece.  It  is  evident  that  if 
not  thwarted  in  the  zeal  they  are  dis¬ 
playing,  the  ]»easants  will  themselves 
destroy  the  scourge  and  reproach  of 
their  country. 

The  Athens  correspondent  oflhe  Times 
complained,  in  a  letter  of  the  12th  of 
September  last,  that  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  was  only  1,300,000 
souls,  adding,  “it  ought,  after  thirty 
years  of  peace,  at  the  rate  of  increase 
and  under  the  condition  of  the  progress 
even  in  the  Old  World,  to  be  more  than 
2,000,000.”  The  Times  of  the  18th  of 
September  complacently  refers  to  this 
“  testimony  of  our  Athens’  correspond¬ 
ent,  than  whom  there  can  be  on  such 
subjects  no  higher  authority.”  Now, 
will  it  be  believed  that  this  highest  of 
authorities,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
want  of  vitality  in  the  Greek  race,  has 
chosen  the  one  point  in  which  they  are 
superior  to  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  ?  Anvbody  at  all  conversant 
with  statistics  knows  that  the  population 
of  Greece  is  increasing  faster  than  that 
of  England,  or  any  country  of  continental 
Eu’rojKj.  The  di.sposition  to  judge  this 
people  harshly  and  unfairly  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  this  singularly 
awkward  choice  of  the  wrongest  pos¬ 
sible  head  of  indictment. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

From  Populur  Science  Beriew. 

THE  HURRICANE,  THE  TYPHOON,  AND 
THE  TORNADO. 

BT  PBOFESSOB  D.  T.  AJfSTKD,  r.B.8. 

In  that  beautiful  and  picturesque 
group  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  called 
the  Virgin'  Islands,  of  which  St.  Thomas 
and  Tortola  are  the  largest  and  most 
inhabited,  on  29th  October  last,  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  weather  was 
tine  and  the  sky  clear  as  usual,  and  the 


barometer  stood  at  30  inches.  The  har¬ 
bor  of  St.  Thomas  was  full  of  shipping, 
and  in  various  sheltered  spots  between 
the  harbor  and  the  a^acent  islamls  the 
steamers  of  the  West  India  Mail  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  were  collecting,  to  ex¬ 
change  cargoes  and  passengers.  No  one 
at  that  hour  seems  to  have  foreseen  mis¬ 
chief,  but  a  storm  was  then  approaching 
thiit  in  a  very  short  space  should  bring 
destruction  on  everything  exposed  to  it. 
Within  half  an  hour  the  barometer  had 
fallen  seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  the 
hurricane  commenced.  It  advance<l 
rapidly,  the  wind  changing  as  the 
stoim  neared.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
that  the  storm  w'ould  be  unimportant, 
but  toward  noon  the  whole  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  near  the  town  and  to  the  east  was  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  great  tornadoes 
that  occasionally  desolate  the  West 
In<lies.  At  h.alf-p.a8t  twelve  there  was 
a  cessation  of  wind,  but  the  barometer 
showed  a  ju'essure  of  little  more  than  28 
inches.  The  sky  was  then  black  and  the 
darkness  so  thick  that  nothing  could  be 
seen  either  of  cloud  or  sky.  Deluges  of 
rain  fell,  hailstones  con.^isting  of  angular 
fragments  of  ice  fell  on  the  earth,  earth¬ 
quake  shocks  were  felt,  huge  sea-waves 
swept  over  the  earth,  and  none  either  at 
sea  or  on  shore  was  safe  from  the  ter¬ 
rible  force  of  this  great  storm  of  wind. 
At  this  time  the  central  axis  of  the  storm 
pa.ssed  over  the  town.  By  5  p.m.,  the 
storm  having  lasted  eight  hours,  all  was 
over ;  every  ship  was  wrecked,  every 
building  destroyed,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  j)opulation  ruined.  Upw.ard  of  a 
hundred  lives  were  also  sacrificed.  Such 
W'as  the  real  meaning  of  the  few  terriblp 
words  flashed  across  the  Atlantic  by  the 
telegraph  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence. 
The  details  came  later.  After  a  few  days 
the  storm  was  followed  by  further  and 
more  serious  eartlnpiake  shocks,  and  all 
the  adjacent  islands,  especially  Tortola, 
appear  to  have  suffered  seriously.  Three 
weeks  later  a  severe  earthquake  shook 
the  island,  tlestroying  much  that  had  been 
spared  by  the  storm. 

About  thirty  years  before,  on  the 
2d  Augtist,  1837,  a  very  similar  storm 
travelled  over  almost  exactly  the  same 
path,  and  was  accompanied  by  similar 
phenomena.  Then  also  there  was  a 
fearful  wind  felt,  torrents  of  rain  fell, 
hailstones  consi>'ting  of  angular  frag 
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ments  of  ice  were  picked  up  by  the  ter- 
ri&ed  inhabitants,  and  eaitbquake  shocks 
then  also  assisted  in  the  destruction. 
The  great  sea-wave  came  up  over  the 
land  and  carried  back  with  it  to  the 
deep  the  evidences  of  the  mischief  done  ; 
and  the  destruction  caused  by  the  storm 
on  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  and  in  the 
seas  around,  as  well  as  on  all  the  build¬ 
ings  on  the  shore,  by  the  wind,  the 
wave,  and  the  earthquake,  was  of  the 
same  nature,  only  carried  to  a  still 
greater  extent.  Many  other  severe 
storms  have  happened  since,  and  many 
are  recorded  that  happened  before. 
They  were  not  dissimilar ;  but  it  does 
not  often  happen  that  such  a  complete 
and  perfect  parallel  can  be  traced  as  is 
obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  log  of 
H.M  S.  Spey,  a  packet-ship  that  visited 
St.  Thomas  a  few  days  after  the  hurri¬ 
cane  of  1837,  with  that  recorded  of  the 
recent  event.  We  quote  the  account 
from  the  admirable  and  well-knowm 
work  by  Sir  William  Reid  “On  the 
Law  of  Storms.”  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  year  1837  was  remarkable 
for  two  severe  hurricanes  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  several  other  great  storms. 
On  same  year  it  is  recorded  that 
many  severe  earthquakes  were  felt  in 
Mexico  and  several  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  coincidence,  that  the  hurricane  of 
the  2d  August  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  open  sea  to  the  east  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  not  off  the 
South  American  coast.  This  was  the 
case  also  with  the  late  hurricane  of  the 
29tb  October. 

August  6,  1837,  A.U. — Arrived  at  Tortola. 
Here  the  hurricane  (of  the  2d  Aug.)  has 
destroyed  the  town  and  several  plwtationa. 

P.1I. — Game  to  an  anchor  in  St  Comas’  har¬ 
bor.  Here  the  hurricane  appeared  to  have 
concentrated  all  its  power,  force,  and  fury, 
for  the  harbor  and  town  were  a  scene  tliat 
bafSes  all  description.  Thirty-six  ships  and 
vessels  totally  wrecked  all  round  the  har¬ 
bor,  among  which  about  a  dozen  had  sunk 
capsized  at  their  anchors ;  some  rode  it 
out  by  cutting  away  their  masts,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  seamen  drowned.  The  harbor 
is  so  choked  up  with  wreck  and  sunken  ves¬ 
sels  that  it  is  diflScult  to  pick  out  a  berth  for  a 
aliip  to  anchor.  The  destructive  powers  of 
this  hurricane  will  never  be  forgotten.  Some 
houses  were  turned  regularly  bottom  up. 
One  large,  well-built  house  was  carried  by 


the  force  of  the  wind  from  off  its  foundation, 
and  now  stands  upright  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  The  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  har¬ 
bor  is  levellbd  with  the  foundation,  and  the 
24-pounder8  thrown  down ;  it  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  battered  to  pieces  by  cannon  shot. 
In  the  midst  of  the  hurricane  shocks  of  earth¬ 
quake  were  felt,  and  to  complete  this  awful 
visitation  a  fire  broke  out  in  some  stores. 
Heavy  tiles  were  flying  about  from  the  tops 
of  the  shaking  and  trembling  houses,  killing  and 
wounding  many  persons.  One  fine  American 
ship,  500  tons,  was  driven  on  shore  near  tlie 
citadel,  and  in  an  hour  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  her  but  a  few  timbers.  Several  fine  mer¬ 
chant  ships  and  brigs  are  at  anchor,  dis¬ 
masted,  with  cargoes,  and  not  a  spar  or  rope 
for  standing  rigging  to  be  had  in  the  i.<>land. 
Ho  place  hitherto  has  suffered  so  much  from 
a  hurricane  in  all  the  West  Indies  as  St. 
Thomas. 

Terrible  and  fatal  as  were  the  great 
storms  of  1837,  whose  results  we  are 
still  lamenting,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
only,  nor  are  they  the  worst  cases  re¬ 
corded  of  destructive  hurricanes  in  the 
West  Indian  Seas.  The  great  hurricane 
of  1780,  which  took  place  on  the  10th 
October,  was  much  more  destructive  and 
very  far  more  fatal  to  human  life  than 
either  of  these,  or  even  than  both  put 
together.  On  that  occasion,  at  Santa 
Lucia,  Admiral  Rodney  speaks  of  6,000 

E arsons  having  perished,  while  at  St. 

ustatia  between  4,000  and  5,000,  and  at 
Martinique  nearly  10,000  fell  victims  to 
the  storm.  At  Barbadoes  the  loss  of 
life  exceeded  3,000,  and  in  several  of 
the  other  islands  the  result  was  dis¬ 
astrous,  though  in  a  less  degree.*  The 
amount  of  shipping  destroyed  w'as  never 
ac’curately  known,  but  among  the  losses 
may  be  mentioned  a  French  convoy  with 
6,000  troops  on  board,  which  disap¬ 
peared  altogether  during  the  storm. 
I’art  of  the  mischief  seems  to  have  been 
done  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  large  part 
by  great  sea-waves,  which  washed  over 
the  land  carrying  everything  away.  At 
St.  Pierre,  in  Martinique,  a  great  sea- 
W'ave  which  rose  twenty  feet  did  more 
damage  than  the  wind-storm  itself. 

All  these  and  many  other  terrible 
storms,  occurring  between  the  months 
of  July  and  November,  have  been 
especially  destructive  in  and  near  the 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the 
West  Indian  Islands  were  much  more  densely 
peopled  than  they  are  now. 
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Giilf  of  Mexico  and  among  the  group  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  which  shuts  olf 
that  sea  from  the  Atlantic.  They  have 
many  }H>int8  tn  common  and  belong  to  a 
class  of  storms  happily  rare  in  our 
climate,  though  frequent  in  tropical 
seas,  both  in  the  east  and  west.  Their 
course  in  the  Atlantic  is  well  known. 
They  take  their  start  generally  from 
the  islands  nearest  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  South  America,  and  travel  in 
a  tolerably  regular  and  almost  parabolic 
curve,  first  to  the  N.W.,  then  past  the 
coast  of  Florida  towards  the  noith,  and 
aflerw'ards  bearing  more  to  the  east, 
parallel  to  the  North  American  coast, 
emerge  again  on  the  Atlantic  near  the 
banks  of  New  Fouudland.  They  travel 
at  rates  varying  from  two  to  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles  per  day  for  a  distance  some¬ 
times  exceeding  4,000  miles.  They 
have  a  limited  breadth,  generally  from 
one  to  four  hundred  miles,  and  within 
the  limits  of  their  path  they  move  with 
so  much  sy.stem  and  regularity  that  with 
a  few  data  we  may  almost  tell  by  calcu¬ 
lation  the  exact  details  of  their  course. 
Their  courses  have  been  frequently  and 
accurately  laid  down  on  charts. 

All  these  storms  are  of  the  nature  of 
w’hirlwinds,  and  the  direction  and  rate 
of  motion  of  the  wind  in  the  hurricatie 
is  very  different  from  the  direction  and 
rate  of  motion  of  the  whole  hurricane. 
Thus  within  a  very  short  time,  and  in 
the  same  spot,  during  the  late  storm,  the 
wind  is  de.scrii)ed  to  have  blown  from  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  the  conqiass ;  and  while 
the  whole  storm  was  moving  at  the  rate 
often  or  twenty  miles  |)er  hour  the  wind 
within  the  storm  was  blowing  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Almost 
every  one  must  have  noticed  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  day  a  cloud  of  du.st  raised  from  the 
earth,  whirling  round  leaves  and  twigs 
with  great  violence,  and  advancing  with 
comparative  slowness  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion.  The  same,  on  a  vastly  larger  scale, 
is  the  case  with  these  terrible  hurri¬ 
canes.  They  twist  round  with  fearful 
rapidity,  on  a  central  axis  where  there 
is  generally  a  calm,  the  belt  of  storm 
moving  steadily  at  the  same  lime  along 
the  surface.  Waterspouts  at  sea,  and 
sandstorms  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  are 
similar  phenomena. 

Originated  chiefly  l>ecause  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heating  of  the  earth  in  some 
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special  localities  near  the  equator,  and 
set  in  motion  by  opposite  currents  of  air 
rushing  in  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum  thus 
forintsl,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the 
central  part  of  a  whirlwind  should  be 
comparatively  calm  and  be  accompanied 
by  electrical  phenomena ;  nor  need  we 
be  surprised  at  the  mechanical  force  ex¬ 
erted  where  the  wind  is  once  set  in  mo¬ 
tion.  It  is  recorded  that  even  small 
whirlwinds  lift  not  only  vast  qu.antities 
of  dust,  but  carry  even  fish  into  the  air. 
The  partial  vacuum  in  the  central  part 
where  the  pressure  is  reduced  from  100 
to  150  pounds  on  each  square  foot  of 
surface,  acts  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manney  on  buildings,  not  unfrequently 
forcing  the  windows  and  roof  outwards, 
instead  of  blowing  them  into  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  lilting  a  whole  bouse 
from  the  foundation.  Tlie  mere  force 
of  the  wind  moving  with  extraordinary' 
rapidity,  in  a  spiral  and  with  a  compli¬ 
cated  motion  (one  motion  round  the  ax¬ 
is,  the  other  in  a  curved  line  in  the  main 
course  of  the  stonn),  is  suflicient  to  ex¬ 
plain  most  of  the  wonderful  things  re¬ 
corded  of  these  phenomena.  Some  that 
verge  on  the  impostsible  may,  perhaps, 
owe  a  little  to  the  fears  and  lively  imag¬ 
ination  of  the  describer. 

The  class  of  storms  to  which  these 
great  tropical  hurricanes  belong  is  now 
generally  called  cyclonic^  from  their 
moving  round  an  axis  in  a  circle,  or 
rather  spiral.  Though  producing  their 
most  striking  effects  in  the  tropics,  and 
best  known  in  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  they 
are  not  limited  to  such  latitudes ;  occasion¬ 
ally  crossing  the  Atlantic  into  the  tem- 
|)erate  zones,  and  sometimes  originating 
apparently  near  our  own  shores.  The 
great  storm  of  1859,  which  among  other 
fatal  accidents  was  the  cause  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Royal  Charter  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Mersey>  and  strewed  our  shores  with 
wrecks,  will  long  be  remembered.  This 
storm  followed  a  distinct  path  through 
England,  and  in  all  res|>eot8  rescmibl^ 
the  hurricane  of  which  we  have  just 
heard.  It  was  less  disastrous,  because 
as  we  leave  the  tropics  there  are  fewer 
of  the  causes  at  work  that  give  intensity 
to  atmospheric  disturbances ;  but  the 
course  of  the  hurricane  was  similar,  and 
though  not  accompanied  by  earthquake  • 
shocks,  there  was  an  amount  of  derange^ 
ment  of  magnetic  equilibrium  both  in. 
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the  atmosphere  and  the  earth,  which 
proved  clearly  that  the  phenomena  in 
question  are  not  merely  violent  local 
winds,  but  have  some  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  and  are  the  outward  indications 
of  something  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  may  even  be  connected  with 
changes  and  occurrences  in  open  space, 
or  in  the  sun  itself,  the  centre  oi  our 
system. 

It  was  in  the  China  Seas  and  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  that  storms  of  this  kind 
were  first  distinguished  from  ordinary 
tempests:  and  it  was  more  especially 
the  study  of  the  storms  of  the  Coroman¬ 
del  coast  that  enabled  Colonel  James 
Capper  to  point  out  (in  1801)  that  they 
were  invariably  whirlwinds  or  circular 
storms,  while  to  Mr.  Redfield,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  we  owe  the  determination 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  merely  cir- 
cul.ar  or  confined  to  one  spot,  but  spiral, 
having  a  path  on  the  earth  as  well  as  a 
revolution  round  an  axis. 

The  East  Indian  hurricanes,  of  which 
we  have  unfortunately  had  a  terrible 
example  in  the  cyclone  of  the  Ist  No¬ 
vember  last,  have  been  as  frequent,  as 
fatal,  and  as  distinctly  traced  as  the 
West  Indian  tornadoes.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  there  seems  to  be  a  singular 
resemblance  between  recent  and  former 
storms.  Thus,  on  the  31st  October,  1831, 
there  was  a  hurricane  in  the  Ganges, 
on  which  occasion  160  miles  of  country 
were  flooded,  and  300  villages  with  10,000 
persons  destroyed.  After  36  years  the 
storm  recurs  almost  on  the  same  day. 
But  these  storms  are  very  frequent,  for 
in  the  very  next  year  (1832)  there  was 
another  great  hurricane,  on  the  7th  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  six  months  afterwards  a  third, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley,  when  the 
barometer  fell  2^  inches,  or  one-twelfth 
of  the  whole  atmospheric  pressure.  In 
all  these  oases  the  nature  of  the  storm, 
the  existence  of  a  spiral  movement,  and 
the  limits  of  a  path,  were  made  out. 
•Storm-waves  advancing  up  the  great 
i  rivers  occurred  on  all  these  occasions,  and 
are  especially  liable  to  do  serious  mis¬ 
chief.  In  the  instance  recently  recorded 
in  the  present  year,  it  appears  that 
30,000  native  huts  w’ere  destroyed,  a 
thousand  lives  lost,  and  600  native  boats 
destroyed.  The  constant  and  sudden 
.changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind 


after  occasional  lulls,  the  limit  of  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  storm  in  any  one  spot,  and 
the  fact  that  the  total  diameter  of  the 
storm  is  rarely  more  than  from  one  ta 
two  hundred  miles,  clearly  place  this 
hurriance  in  the  class  of  storms  we  have 
been  describing.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  while  on  the  whole  such 
storms  take  place  at  distant  parts  of  the 
world  at  similar  seasons,  and  may  be 
even  almost  contemporaneous,  they  have 
no  direct  relation  with  each  other.  Tlius, 
the  path  of  the  late  West  Indian  storm, 
commencing  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  Oc- 
tol>er  in  the  Atlantic,  and  running  east¬ 
ward  and  northward,  could  have  no 
immediate  reference  to  the  storm  in  the 
B.ay  of  Bengal  that  commenced  on  the 
1st  November  and  travelled  northward. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  about  th.at  season,  and  for 
some  time  both  before  and  after,  there 
has  been  unusual  atmospheric  disturbance 
in  the  Atlantic  and  also  in  the  Indian 
Seas.  Thus  the  problem  to  be  solved  in 
reference  to  the  cause  of  cyclonic  storms 
is  one  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  the 
phenomena  are  numerous,  complex,  pnd 
very  varied. 

Several  important  facts  may  be 
noticed  in  most  of  the  accounts  of  great 
cyclonic  storms  that  have  been  carefully 
recorded.  There  are — First,  the  limit 
of  space  on  the  earth’s  surface  over 
which  such  storms  are  common,  and  the 
fact  that  wdthin  this  limit  each  storm 
has  its  own  path  .and  its  own  limits  of 
breadth.  Second,  the  ap|>roximate 
identity  of  these  paths  at  very  distant 
intervals,  and  the  stnct  fidelity  with 
which  the  principal  phenomena  are  re¬ 
peated.  Third,  the  spiral  or  corkscrew 
motion  of  the  storm  round  a  central 
axis,  the  outer  limit  of  the  largest  spir.al 
l)eing  the  extreme  width  of  the  storm. 
Fourth,  the  complication  of  earthquake 
shocks  w'ith  the  liurricane  on  those  j>arts 
of  the  course  of  the  stoim  where  it  is 
most  destnictive.  Fifth,  the  electrical 
and  magnetic  disturbances  frequently 
indicated.  And  Sixth,  the  occurrence 
of  a  great  se.a-wave  during  such  storms 
sweeping  over  the  lands,  and  exceedingly 
destructive  to  life  and  property.  All 
these  phenomena  were  observed  during 
the  late  hurricane  at  St.  Thomas  and 
Tortola. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  case  of 
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typhoons,  waterspouts,  and  variable- 
wind  storms,  and  confining  ourselves  to 
the  region  of  the  We^t  Indies,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  all  the  great  hurri¬ 
canes  that  have  devastated  the  islands 
themselves,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  have  originated  near  the  north¬ 
eastern  extremity  of  South  America, 
between  latitudes  lu®  and  20°  North 
and  between  50°  and  60°  West  longi¬ 
tude.  Almost  all  have  followed  the 
direction  of  the  islands  to  the  peninsula 
of  Florida,  and  have  then  passed  on, 
grazing  as  it  were  the  coast,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  diminishing  in  intensity  till  they  re¬ 
enter  the  open  Atlantic,  near  the  island 
of  Newfoundland.  The  best  observed 
have  performed  this  whole  path  in  a 
time  varying  from  seven  to  ten  days. 
They  have  sometimes  been  only  par¬ 
tially  traced,  and  in  some  of  these  cases 
the  rate  has  been  much  more  rapid. 
Some  few  have  gone  in  a  straight  line 
towards  Mexico.  In  these  storms  the 
path  of  the  centre  of  the  storm  is  always 
from  the  equator  into  the  north  tem- 
}»erate  zone,  but  the  whirl  itself  moves 
from  north  by  west  to  south,  and  round 
from  south  by  east  to  north,  being  the 
reverse  direction  to  that  of  tlie  hands  of 
a  w’atch.  'I'he  diameter  of  the  whirl,  at 
fii-st  small,  h.as  gradually  increased,  tlie 
strength  of  the  storm  at  the  same  time 
diminishing.*  Thus  the  greatest  inten¬ 
sity  of  each  storm  is  near  the  centre  of 
the  whorl,  and  near  the  commencement 
of  the  path,  and  there  of  course  are  the 
most  disastrous  results  produced.  The 
smaller  whorls  of  some  great  storms 
have  not  been  more  than  50  miles  in 
diameter  at  first,  but  have  increased  to 
500  miles.  Others  have  been  more 
uniform. 

The  limit  of  space  occupied  by  these 
storms  has  been  proved  by  the  examin.a- 
tion  of  the  logs  of  ships  in  various  posi¬ 
tions,  some  within  and  others  just  outside 
the  limit  of  the  storm,  and  sometimes 
by  the  effect  jtroduced  on  land.  The 
nature  of  tlie  spiral  motion  is  detected, 
and  the  magnitmle  of  the  spiral  esti- 
nftited,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  storm 


*  This  in  not  always  the  case,  as  in  the  frreat 
Barbndoca  hurricane  of  1837  the  path  of  the  storm 
at  Biirbiidoes  was  about  130  miles  wide,  and  had 
not  increased  to  200  miles  when  near  Florida,  a 
distance  of  nearly  1,500  miles. 


returns  to  the  same  spot,  and  the  very 
different  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blows  within  very  short  intervals.  This 
is  a  characteristic  of  cyclonic  storms ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  and  its 
cause  is  extremely  useful  to  shipmasters, 
enabling  them  in  some  cases  to  avoid 
altogether  the  storm,  in  others  to  steer 
out  of  it  with  little  damage,  while  other 
ships  less  intelligently  conducted  have 
suffered  serious  injury  or  been  entirely 
wrecked. 

Few  things  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  exact  repetition  of  the  phenomena 
of  great  West  Indian  hurricanes.  This 
has  been  shown  by  an  example  quoted 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
The  following  outlines,  derived  from 
recoriled  narratives  of  characteristic 
examples,  will  serve  as  a  general  account. 
Before  the  storm  the  weather  is  fine, 
clear,  and  excessively  hot,  w’ith  light, 
shitting  winds  and  a  high  barometer ;  if 
at  sea  the  water  is  smooth.  Suddenly 
the  barometer  falls,  sometimes  very 
much  and  very  rapidly,  at  other  times 
moderately,  but  almost  always  rapidly, 
and  often  some  hours  previously  to 
change.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
when  the  storm  arrives  depends  on  the 
part  of  the  storm  that  first  reaches  the 
place  ;  but  it  shifts  rapidly  and  soon 
veers,  in  all  cases  backing  round  from 
east  by  north  to  we.st.*  After  a  while 
the  central  axis  arrives,  and  then  there 
is  a  dead  calm,  which  lasts  for  a  short 
time — perhaps  an  hour.  The  wind  then 
rises  again,  commencing  almost  instan- 
taneou.sly  with  a  hurricane  from  the 
opposite  (juarter  to  that  from  which  it 
had  last  blown.  When  the  observer  is 
at  sea  we  find  it  described  in  such  words 
as  these :  “  The  sea  tremendous  from 
the  force  of  the  wind  ;  no  tops  to  the 
waves,  being  dispersed  in  one  sheet  of 
white  foam  ;  the  decks  tenanted  by 
many  sea-birds  in  an  exhausted  state, 
seeking  shelter  in  the  vcs.sel ;  impossible 
to  discern  even  during  the  day  anything 
at  fifty  yards  distance ;  the  wind  repre¬ 
senting  numberless  voices  elevated  to 
the  shrillest  tones  of  screaming  ”  (Log 


•  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  wind  changea 
in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch,  noith  by  east  to  south,  and  so  by  west  to 
nortli,  there  is  a  probability  of  fine  settled  weather. 
The  reveise  motion  indicates  bad  weather,  and  is 
called  by  sailors  the  “  backing  ”  of  the  wind. 
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of  the  Rawlings,  Captain  Mac<pieen, 
20th  Augufit,  1837).  On  shore  the  case 
is  somewhat  different.  Electrical  phe¬ 
nomena  and  magnetic  disturbance.s,  and 
sometimes  earthquakes,  complicate  the 
horrors,  and  the  destruction,  if  not 
greater,  is  more  seen  and  more  easily 
described.  In  the  account  of  the  Bar- 
badoes  hurricane  of  1831  w’e  read,  that 
“On  the  morning  of  the  10th  August 
the  sun  rose  without  a  cloud ;  at  10  a.m. 
a  breeae  that  had  lieen  blowing  died 
away  ;  towards  2  p.m.  the  heat  became 
oppressive ;  at  5  p.m.  thick  clouds  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  north,  rain  fell,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  sudden  stillness  and  a  dis¬ 
mal  blackness  all  around  except  towards 
the  zenith,  where  there  was  an  obscure 
circle  of  imperfect  light.  Till  10.30  p.m., 
however,  there  was  no  si^n  of  change ; 
then  lightning  apfKi.ared  in  the  •  north, 
and  very  unusual  fluctuations  of  the 
thermometer  were  observed.  All  this 
time  the  storm  was  only  approaching. 

“  After  midnight  the  continued  fl.'i.sh- 
ing  of  the  lightning  was  awfully  grand, 
and  a  gale  blew  fiercely  from  the  north 
and  north-east,  but  at  1  a.m.  on  the  11th 
August  the  tempestuous  rage  of  the 
wind  increased  as  the  storm  suddenly 
shifted  and  burst  from  the  north-west 
and  intermediate  points.  The  upper 
regions  were  illuminated  by  incessant 
li^tning,  but  the  (quivering  sheet  of 
blaze  was  surpassed  in  brilliancy  by  the 
darts  of  electric  lire  which  exploded  in 
every  direction.  At  a  little  after  2  a.m. 
the  astounding  roar  of  the  hurricane 
cannot  be  described  by  language.* 

“About  3  the  wind  abated  and  the 
lightning  ceased  for  a  few'  moments  at 
a  time,  w'hen  the  blackness  in  which  t  be 
town  was  enveloped  was  inexpressibly 
awful.  Fiery  meteors  were  presently 
seen  falling  from  the  heavens;  one  in 
paiticular,  of  a  globular  form  and  a 
deep  red  hue,  was  observed  by  the 
writer  to  descend  perpendicularly  from 
a  vast  height.  On  approaching  the 
earth  it  assumed  a  dazzling  whiteness 
and  an  elongated  form,  and  on  reaching 
the  ground  splashed  around  in  the  same 


*  The  commanding  ofiQcer  of  the  3Cth  Regiment, 
who  had  sought  protection  bj  getting  under  the 
arch  of  a  lower  window  outside  his  house,  did  not 
hear  the  roof  and  upper  story  of  the  house  fall, 
and  only  found  it  out  by  the  dust  caused  by  the 
fell. 


manner  as  melted  metal  w’ould  have 
done,  and  was  instantly  extinct.*  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  deafening  noise 
of  the  wind  sank  to  a  solemn  murmur, 
or  rather  a  distant  roar ;  and  the  light¬ 
ning,  which  from  midnight  had  flashed 
and  darted  forke<lly  with  few  but  mo¬ 
mentary  intermissions,  now  for  nearly 
half  a  minute  played  frightfully  between 
the  clouds  ana  the  earth  with  novel  and 
surprising  action.  The  vast  body  of 
vapor  ap[»eared  to  touch  the  houses, 
and  is.sued  downward  flaming  blazes, 
which  were  nimbly  returned  from  the 
earth  upward. 

“  Tbe  moment  after  this  sin^ilar 
alternation  of  lightning  the  hurricane 
again  burst  from  the  western  points 
with  violence  prodigious  beyond  de¬ 
scription,  hurling  before  it  thousands  of 
missiles,  the  fragments  of  every  unshel¬ 
tered  structure  of  human  art.  The 
strongest  houses  were  caused  to  vibrate 
from  their  foundations;  and  the  surface 
of  the  very  earth  trembled  as  the 
destroyer  raged  over  it.  No  thunder 
wa.s  any  time  distinctly  heard.  The 
horrible  roar  and  yelling  of  the  wind  ; 
the  noise  of  the  ocean,  whose  frightful 
waves  threatened  the  town  with  the 
destruction  of  all  that  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  mi^ht  spare ;  the  clattering  of 
tiles,  the  tailing  of  roofs  and  walls,  and 
the  combination  of  a  thousaml  other 
sounds,  formed  a  hideous  and  appalling 
din. 

“  After  6  A.M.  the  storm  abated  ;  at  6 
the  wind  was  at  south  ;  at  7  south-east ; 
at  8  east-south-east ;  and  at  9  the 
weather  was  clear. 

“The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
cathedral  tower,  a  few  hours  later,  was 
frightfully  grand.  The  whole  face  of 
the  country  was  laid  waste  ;  no  sign  of 
vegetation  was  apparent,  except  here 
and  there  small  patches  of  sickly  green. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  appeared  as 
if  fire  had  run  through  the  land,  scorch¬ 
ing  and  burning  up  the  productions  of 
the  earth.  The  few  remaining  .trees, 
stripped  of  their  boughs  and  foliage. 


•  It  is  evideDt  that  the  coincidence  of  the  storm 
on  this  occasion  with  the  day  on  which  the  earth 
is  known  to  pass  tlirough  the  August  belt  of  me¬ 
teors,  rendered  the  efl'ect  of  this  great  storm  at 
Barbadues  more  striking.  It  is  not  safe  to 
assert  that  there  was  no  relation  between  the 
phenomena. 
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wore  a  cold  and  M’intry  aspect ;  and  the 
numerous  seats  in  the  environs  of 
Bridgetown,  formerly  concealed  among 
thick  groves,  were  now  exposed  and  in 
rums.  * 

It  was  reported  that  earthquake 
shocks  were  felt  during  this  great 
storm,  but  the  accounts  seem  not  to 
have  been  sufficiently  clear  to  justify 
the  statement.  Of  the  electrical  state 
of  the  air  there  is  no  doubt,  but  obser¬ 
vations  on  earth  magnetism  were  not 
then  understood  or  thought  of  in  the 
island.  It  is  said  that  he.avy  showers 
of  salt  water  occurred. 

In  both  the  accounts  here  given,  and 
in  all  the  recorded  accounts  of  hurri¬ 
canes  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
fact  of  the  spiral  motion,  the  extreme 
force,  and  therefore  velocity  of  the  wind 
in  the  storm,  the  comparatively  slow 
motion  of  the  w'hole  storm  in  path,  and 
the  backing  of  wind  from  north  by  west 
to  south,  and  thence  by  east  to  north,  are 
facts  made  perfectly  clear.  It  h:ts  often 
liapjwned  tnat  ships  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  storm, 
and  not  in  the  line  of  its  path,  have 
failed  to  notice  anything  extraordinary 
in  the  weather ;  and  on  land  the  storm 
has  sometimes  swept  through  a  forest, 
throw’ing  dow'n  trees  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  in  its  path,  but  itijuring  nothing 
on  either  side.  This  has  been  noticed 
in  England  as  well  as  in  the  tropics,  and 
is  indeed  a  familiar  fact. 

The  coincidence  of  earthquake  shocks 
with  hurricanes  may  be  only  accidental, 
but  as  it  is  certain  that  both  events  are 
frequentlv,  if  not  always,  accompanied 
by  electrical  and  magnetic  disturbances, 
and  that  earthquakes  are  almost  always 
indicated  by  barometric  changes,  it 
w’ould  be  unsafe  and  unphilosophical  to 
deny  that  the  earthquake  and  the  storm 
are  without  mutual  connection.  It  is 
not  indeed  easy  to  explain  how  or  why 
this  is  the  case ;  but  the  fact  being  de¬ 
termined  by  obser\’ation,  the  theory  will 
soon  adapt  itself.  Earthquake  shocks 
have  also  been  often  accompanied  by 
falls  of  meteoric  stones,  and  these  again 
very  frccmently  by  storms  and  hurri¬ 
canes.  ^e  e.arthquake  shocks  have 
usually  been  recorded  as  near  the  cen¬ 
tral  axis  of  the  storm,  .and  also  near  the 


*  Reid’s  Law  of  Storms,  p.  28,  et  seq. 


time  of  its  commencement.  It  is  only 
of  late  that  observations  of  earth  mag¬ 
netism  have  been  m:ide  and  recorded ; 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires,  especially  those  nearly 
meridional  (proceeding  from  the  north 
to  the  south),  are  altogether  unusable 
for  signals  during  great  stonns,  owing 
to  the  surcharge  of  magnetic  electricity 
pas.sing  through  them  in  the  form  of 
earth  currents. 

Lastly,  the  great  8ea-w.ave  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sudden  alteration  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  pres-sure  in  the  central  part  of  a 
tornado  (amounting  sometimes  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  pressure),  multiplied 
as  all  such  waves  are  w’hen  they  enter 
narrow  funnel-shaped  channels,  is  at  once 
an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  storm 
and  the  cause  of  some  of  its  most  fatal 
results.  This  wave  approaching  the  land 
rises  and  rushes  over  the  surface,  some¬ 
times  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet  or 
more  .above  the  ordinary  se.a-level,  and 
in  its  forward  and  return  motion  sweeps 
away  almost  everything  that  is  not  at¬ 
tached  in  the  most  solid  manner  to  the 
earth.  It  is  rarely  (perhaps  never)  ab¬ 
sent  from  a  great  hurricane ;  but  the 
amount  of  destruction  it  causes  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  mode  in  which  it  obtains 
access  to  the  land,  and  the  form  of  the 
land  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

Great  tropical  storms  are  thus  not 
mere  accidents  :  they  are  like  most  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena — simple  results  of  cer¬ 
tain  great  laws  that  may  be  studied  and 
understood.  They  occur  perio<lically ; 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  other 
phenomena  with  which  at  first  they  seem 
to  have  no  relation  :  they  are  preceded 
by  certain  indications  or  appearances ; 
and  they  are  followed  by  certain  results. 
The  forces  that  are  in  action  to  produce 
ordinary  winds  tend  from  time  to  time 
to  produce  these  storms  also  ;  and  should 
certain  changes  take  place  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  land  near  the  part  of  the 
world  where  they  originate,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  corresponding  changes 
would  take  place  in  the  time  and  path 
of  the  tornadoes.  Like  all  those  pheno¬ 
mena  which  must  be  regarded  as  occa¬ 
sional  they  excite  surprise,  and  when 
their  effects  injure  human  life  or  prop¬ 
erty  we  c.all  them  terrible  ;  but  they  are 
in  no  sense  interruptions  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things,  and  they  involve 
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no  special  interference  with  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  nature.  In  the  sense  in  which 
all  natural  events,  such  as  the  daily  ris¬ 
ing  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  annual 
course  of  the  seasons,  or  the  monthly 
phases  of  the  moon,  are  providential,  and 
illustrate  the  design  and  intelligence  of 
a  Creative  Power ;  so  must  the  hurri¬ 
cane,  in  its  wildest  and  most  frightful 
horroi-8,  be  regarded  no  doubt  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  finger  of  God.  But  it  is  so 
in  no  other  sense.  It  is  not  a  special 
visitation,  in  the  sense  of  involving  a 
special  exercise  of  Divine  will ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  modes  by  which  equilibrium 
is  restored  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
is  the  result  of  a  very  simple  modifica¬ 
tion  of  force  essentially  belonging  to  the 
established  order  of  creation.  Since  the 
earth  has  existed  there  have  been  such 
storms ;  since  the  laud  existed  in  its 
present  jxisition  they  have  taken  their 
present  course  ;  and  as  these  events  long 
preceded  the  advent  of  the  human  race. 
It  follows  that  they  are  neither  sent  to 
clear  the  air  of  cholera,  to  sweep  away 
wicked  men  from  the  earth,  nor  to  act 
as  warnings  to  the  indifferent  ami  care¬ 
less  among  the  survivors.  The  human 
Bufferings  and  losses  that  arise  from 
them  may  indeed  be  foreseen,  and  if 
descried  may  be  prevented.  Every  one 
interested  in  navigation  knows  well  that 
the  West  Indian  Irlands  have  alw.ays 
been  subjected  to  hurricanes ;  that  the 
island  and  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  known 
to  be  unhealthy  at  certain  seasons,  lie  in 
the  direct  patn  of  the  tornadoes — few 
years  passing  without  some  injury  from 
them.  But  the  station  possesses  certain 
conveniences  which  it  is  to  be  presumed 
counterbalance  this  risk.  It  seems  as 
unreasonable  to  complain  and  be  aston¬ 
ished,  when  a  serious  accident  from  storm 
occurs  in  such  a  spot,  as  it  is  for  the 
capitalist  who  invests  in  a  speculative 
security  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  feel 
aggrieved  when  his  security  is  found  to 
be  8omewb.at  unsound.  The  B|>ccul.ator 
must  be  presumed  in  each  case  to  have 
estimated  the  risk,  and  noted  according¬ 
ly.  We  venture  to  offer  these  remarks, 
not  to  check  the  liberality  of  those  who, 
after  a  disaster  of  this  or  any  other  kind, 
do  their  utmost  to  sympathize  with  and 
help  innocent  sufferers,  but  simply  to 
show  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
hurricane  that  swept  over  the  harbor 
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of  St  Thomas  and  the  adjacent  island 
of  Tortola  was  not  in  any  sense  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomenon.  It  was  one 
of  a  class  foreknown,  foreseen,  and  cer¬ 
tain  to  happen  at  one  time  or  other. 
The  risk  might  have  been  calculated  in 
any  required  terms;  .and  as  far  as  the 
West  India  Mail  Steamboat  Company 
were  concerned,  it  appears  that  their 
Insurance  fund  provided  for  their  loss 
in  ships  and  money.  Unfortunately, 
although  we  may  insure  human  life 
for  the  benefit  of  the  survivors,  we  can¬ 
not  replace  the  life  sacrifice<l — and  life 
being  lost,  money  cannot  pay  for  it. 
Thus  there  is  a  sad  and  painful  feature 
in  these  events,  admitting  of  no  com¬ 
fort  ;  and  naturally  enough  the  human 
part  of  the  question  is  so  prominent  in 
the  eye  of  human  beings  that  they  are 
apt  to  forget  or  ignore  the  greater  cos- 
mical  question  which  is  also  involved. 


The  Satardejr  Keview. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  SHIPWRECKS. 

A  GREAT  many  dismal  returns  of  cas¬ 
ualties  of  various  kinds  .are  annually  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  warning  of  peojde  who 
seem  to  pay  little  heed  to  the  teachings 
of  statistics,  or  of  anything  else.  The 
records  of  railway  disasters,  indeed,  r.ath- 
er  diminish  the  impressiveness  of  the 
lesson  conveyed,  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  percentage  which  the 
actual  deaths  bear  to  the  number  of 
passengers  conveyed  ;  and  as  for  the  con¬ 
stant  drain  oflife  by  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
precautions,  we  have  all  grown  so  used 
to  the  normal  conditions  of  fever-breeding 
that  the  Registrar-General’s  returns  of 
mortality  scarcely  produce  any  appretria- 
ble  effect.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
the  register  of  casualties  at  sea.  Except 
to  those  whose  life  is  sjient  upon  the  se.a, 
a  tale  of  wreck  is  unfamiliar  enough  to 
seize  hold  strongly  of  the  imagination, 
while  the  terrible  adjuncts  of  these  most 
appalling  of  disasters  must,  one  would 
think,  suffice  to  prevent  any  amount  of 
familiarity  from  (lulling  the  sense  of  hor¬ 
ror.  And  yet  the  annual  Wreck  Regis¬ 
ter  includes  at  least  as  large  a  number  of 
avoidable  casualties  as  are  presemted  by 
the  returns  of  accidents  by  land,  while 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  the  years, 
as  they  roll  on,  bring  with  them  anything 
rather  than  symptoms  of  improvement. 
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The  Chart  for  1866,  which  has  recent¬ 
ly  appeared,  shows  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  wrecks  on  the  British  coast. 
No  less  than  2,289  ships  are  returned  as 
lost  or  damaged,  the  casualties  including 
422  collisions,  by  almost  every  one  of 
which  the  two  vessels  suffered,  besides  562 
total  wrecks  from  other  causes,  and  876 
cases  of  partial  loss.  This  is  a  formidable 
catalogue,  and  it  is  almost  a  relief  to  find 
that  the  loss  of  life  is  not  even  greater 
than  it  is ;  but  it  is  serious  enough  to  hear 
that  696  sailors  and  passengers  are  re¬ 
turned  as  having  been  lost  in  200  vessels. 
It  thus  apj)ear8  that  in  more  than  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  crew  and  passengers 
manage  to  escape,  owdng  in  a  very  large 
degree  to  the  provision  of  lifeboats  made 
all  round  the  coast  by  the  exertions  of 
one  of  our  most  valuable  institutions, 
and  to  the  unflinching  courage  of  the 
crews  by  which  these  boats  are  manned. 
If  the  inevitable  dangers  of  the  st^a 
were  the  sole  cause  of  these  calamities, 
the  returns  would  l)e  a  useless  subject  to 
discuss,  except  perhaps  in  a  sermon ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  many,  and  probable  that 
most,  of  the  disasters  to  shipping  arc  to 
lie  ranked  among  the  avoidable  causes 
of  destruction  to  life  and  property. 

Some  sort  of  classification  is  generally 
attempted  in  the  official  returns,  though, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  jfresumed 
causes  of  wreck  are  not  detailed  in  the 
last  Report.  The  upshot,  however,  of 
previous  experience  isthatalnnit  half  the 
total  losses  from  causes  other  than  collis¬ 
ions  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  attrib- 
upible  to  stress  of  weather,  w^ile  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  attributable  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  to  unseaworthiness,  or  other 
defects  in  the  ship  or  equipment,  and  to 
the  neglect  or  incomp«<teney  of  the  caj>- 
tain  or  crew.  Even  this  gives  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  wrecks 
are  properly  to  be  classed  us  avoidable 
calamities,  for  hundreds  of  cases  occur 
— like  that  of  the  London^  for  instance 
— in  which,  though  the  weather  was  in 
one  sense  the  occasion  of  the  loss,  the 
sliip  might  not  improbably  have  escaped 
had  she  been  sent  to  sea  in  better  trim, 
or  handled  by  a  more  compi'tent  crew. 
In  the  ettse  of  collisions,  except  those 
which  occur  during  fogs,  one  or  other  of 
the  ships  is  almost  always  in  fault,  so  that 
we  can  scarcely  be  w'rong  in  attributing 
the  great  majority  of  these  catastrophes 


to  the  bad  seamanship  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  one  or  both  of  the  vessels. 
On  the  most  lenient  view  that  can  be 
taken,  the  majority  of  the  casualties  at 
sea  are  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  either  of 
masters  or  owners  ;  and  it  is  a  very  grave 
question  how  the  blame  is  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  whether  any  means  can 
be  devised  to  encourage  or  compel  great¬ 
er  attention  to  the  conditions  of  safety. 

One  or  two  facts  come  out  very  clearly 
from  the  returns.  In  the  first  place,  an 
enormous  number  of  ships  are  daily  sent 
to  sea  in  a  crazy  condition,  wholly  unfit 
to  contend  against  even  a  moderate  gale. 
Between  half  and  a  third  of  the  whole 
number  of  wrecks  fall  upon  the  collier 
class  of  vessel,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
fect  notoriety  that  a  really  seaworthy 
collier  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  The  larger  class  of  vessels  in  which 
most  of  the  jiassenger  packets  ai  e  includ¬ 
ed  produce  a  much  smaller  number  of 
casualties  ;  and  these,  as  is  well  known, 
are  under  the  control  of  an  official  super¬ 
vision  which,  however  imperfectly  it  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  does 
seem  to  exclude  from  the  risks  of  the  sea 
the  chance  of  tempting  the  weather  in  a 
vessel  almost  doomed  to  destruction  be¬ 
fore  she  sails.  In  many  respects  the  inspec¬ 
tions  of  officers  under  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  lamentably  defective ;  and  it  has  long 
been  the  favorite  maxim  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  supine  department  that  it  would  be 
l>etter  to  leave  ships  and  crews  and  pas¬ 
sengers  to  the  tender  mercies  of  political 
economy,  and  to  trust  to  the  imagined 
interests  of  owners  to  secure  the  seawor¬ 
thy  condition  of  their  shi|»s.  The  statis¬ 
tics,  however,  point  the  other  way ;  fur 
where  there  is  no  inspection — as  in  tlie 
case  of  colliers — calamities  are  far  more 
frequent,  though  less  noticed  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  than  those  which  befall  passenger  ves¬ 
sels.  When  a  gentleman  is  murdered  in  a 
first-class  carriage,  the  sympathy  felt  by 
])eople  who  may  any  day  be  exposed  to 
the  same  danger  is  w’onderfully  more 
active  than  when  a  ooalheaver  thrashes 
his  wife  to  death.  Just  in  the  same  way’ 
the  foundering  of  one  packet-ship  alarms 
the  public  mind  infinitely  more  than  the 
loss  of  any  number  of  crazy  colliers  ;  and 
ifit  were  not  for  the  statistics  annually 
published,  it  would  scarcely  be  known 
that  there  is  a  class  of  shipowners  who 
habitually,  knowingly,  and  as  a  judicious 
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mode  of  carrying  on  busineg.s,  send  out 
floating  coffins  fit  only  for  the  breaker’s 
yard,  with  crews  scarcely  strong  enorigh 
to  navigate  even  a  first-class  ship  in  safety. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  Government  in¬ 
terference  does  more  harm  than  goo<l, 
and  that  it  is  always  the  interest  of  the 
shipowner  to  save  his  property  from  the 
chance  of  loss.  The  real  tnith  is  that  he 
has  no  such  interest,  and  that  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  de|)endiog  on  the  rate  of  insurance, 
the  interest  of  money,  the  foolhardiness 
of  seamen,  and  some  flew  other  conditions, 
whether  it  pays  better  to  buy  vessels  that 
are  sound  and  comparatively  dear,  or  to 
use  wornout  craft  that  no  man  whose  con¬ 
science  was  not  blunted  by  custom  and 
example  would  dare  to  send  to  sea  at  all. 
Experience,  moreover,  shows  that  as  a 
rule  it  does  pay  best  to  employ  unsea¬ 
worthy  craft  in  the  collier  and  some  other 
branches  of  the  coasting  trade  ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  sacred  the  doctrine  of  laissez  fairt 
may  be  in  ceilain  cliques,  it  cannot  be 
for  a  moment  denied  that  it  does  lead  to  a 
multiplication  of  casualties  to  life,  and 
to  a  serious  loss  of  proj>erty — loss  unfortu¬ 
nately  not  to  the  niggardly  owner,  who 
is  insured,  but  not  the  less  loss  of  actual 
property,  by  which  the  national  wealth 
is  to  that  extent  diminished.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  know,  first,  that  even  ba<l  Gov¬ 
ernment  inspection  is  not  entirely  useless ; 
and  secondly,  that  under  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  some  branches  of  trade  it  does 
unhappily  pay  to  increase,  instead  of  di¬ 
minishing,  the  avoidable  dangers  of  the 
sea.  It  has  been  said  that  the  true  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  wicked  indifference  of  owners 
to  the  safety  of  their  crews  rests  with 
those  who  navigate  their  ships,  and  that, 
if  sailors  would  but  refuse  to  serve  in 
w’hat  are  known  to  be  floating  coffins, 
there  would  soon  be  none  of  this  unde¬ 
sirable  class  of  ships  left  in  existence. 
This  is  true,  like  most  other  statements 
qualified  by  an  “  if.  ”  But  it  is  notorious 
that  the  seamen  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  have  almost  abandoned  the  idea  of 
insisting  upon  passing  their  lives  in  a  sea¬ 
worthy  and  well-found  ship.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  considering  any  old  hull  good 
enough  for  a  collier  has  become  so  uni¬ 
versal  that  a  strike  against  dangerous 
ships  would  throw  half  the  maritime 
population  of  the  Blast  coast  out  employ¬ 
ment  for  months,  if  not  years  ;  and  the 
men,  though  ready  enough  to  stand  out 


for  an  extra  shilling  or  two  per  month, 
are  too  hardy  and  too  accustomed  to  the 
special  risks  which  they  run  tu  make  any 
effective  protest  against  the  cupidity  of 
their  employers.  This  might  be  other¬ 
wise  if  the  class  by  whom  the  evil  is  chief¬ 
ly  felt  w’ere  more  intelligent  or  less  cou¬ 
rageous,  but  the  fact  remains  that  neither 
the  interest  of  the  owners  nor  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  the  seamen  is  such  as  to  insure 
the  seaworthiness  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  class  of  vessels  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  Whether  this  is  or  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  case  for  legislative  interpo¬ 
sition  depends  mainly  on  the  broad  ques¬ 
tion  W'hether  the  doctrinaire  maxims  of 
a  certain  school  of  economists  are  a  more 
precious  possession  than  the  lives  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  stoutest  and  the  bravest 
of  our  seafaring  population.  There  are, 
strange  to  sjiy,  different  opinions  on  this 
abstract  question  ;  but  if  all  thos<>  who 
are  indifferent  to  the  subject,  simply  be- 
esmse  the  peril  to  which  greedy  owners 
expose  their  servants  is  not  brought  to 
their  attention,  would  but  stir  their  little 
fingers  in  a  good  cause,  it  would  soon  be 
seen  how  far  the  hard  doctrines  that  have 
been  preached  from  official  pulpits  are 
from  commanding  assent  or  even  tolera¬ 
tion  from  the  coranmn  sense  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  single  case 
of  the  collier  fleet,  not  as  the  solitary,  but 
as  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  evils 
produced  by  the  absence  of  adequate 
machinery  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
trust  their  lives  to  the  chances  of  a  sea¬ 
faring  career.  Much  might  also  lx;  said, 
notwithstanding  some  improvement  of 
late  years,  of  the  incompetency  of  too 
many  of  the  masters  of  all  except  the  first 
class  of  passenger  ships.  The  same  power 
that  would  check  the  one  mischief  could 
be  applied  to  control  the  other  ;  but  with¬ 
out  entering  into  any  details,  our  purj)oso 
will  be  accomj)lished  if  we  succeed  in  di¬ 
recting  attention  to  the  two  le.ading  facts 
to  l>e  gathered  from  the  W reck  Register 
— namely,  first,  that  the  ordijiary  influ¬ 
ences  w’hich  govern  the  action  of  men  of 
business  do  not  prevent  ships  more  or 
less  unseaworthy  from  being  habitually 
used;  and  secondly,  that  Government 
inspection,  where  it  is  applied,  does  to  a 
large  extent  restrain  this  most  abomina¬ 
ble  form  of  reckless  cupidity. 
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Chtmben'i  Joanukl. 

IN  A  CITY  'BUa 

Fkw  of  the  habitnal  dwellers  in  Lon¬ 
don  have  occasion  to  visit  the  city  less 
freqnently  than  I  have.  I  have  never 
set  foot  inside  the  mansion  of  the  Old 
Lady  of  Thre.adneedle  street  in  my  life. 
To  me,  the  Stock  Exchange  is  a  com¬ 
plete  terra  incognita.  Of  the  thousand- 
and-one  different  methods  of  coining 
money,  as  practised  by  merchants,  bank¬ 
ers,  broket’s,  and  that  countless  army 
which  flocks  cityward  every  week-day 
morning  from  nine  till  eleven,  I  know 
absointely  nothing.  Neither,  to  best  of 
my  belief,  has  the  Money  Article  of  the 
Times  ever  been  read  by  me  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  has  so  happened  that,  on  cer¬ 
tain  rare  occ.asion8,  I  have  been  compel¬ 
led,  by  “  urgent  private  affairs,”  to  join 
the  throng  of  city  bees  for  a  few  hours 
.and  wing  my  way  eastward  with  the 
swarm’.  At  such  times,  I  h.ave  generally 
chosen  to  survey  mankind  from  the  box- 
seat  to  an  omnibus,  as  from  a  “  coign  of 
vantage”  not  to  be  surpassed,  and 
hardly  equalled,  for  any  one  who  loves 
to  w’atch  the  wonderful,  ever-shifting 
panorama  of  London  life. 

On  one  such  occasion — now  several 
years  ago — the  morning  was  so  intoler¬ 
ably  rainy  that  I  was  obliged  to  give 
up  all  thought  of  my  favorite  perch 
aloft  with  the  driver,  and  content  my¬ 
self  with  the  humbler  position  of  an  in¬ 
side.  At  that  time  I  was  only  three- 
and-twenty  years  old,  and  had  been  in 
Loudon  about  a  couple  of  yesirs,  having 
been  sent  up  from  my  far-off  home,  in 
one  of  the  northern  counties,  to  attend 
the  classes  of,  and  to  study  under,  a 
certain  then  famous  analytical  chemist. 
On  the  morning  to  which  I  h.ave  just 
referred,  afler  waiting  twenty  minutes 
in  the  rain,  I  was  glad  to  find  a  vacant 
place  inside  one  of  the  numerous  city 
’buses  that  passed  the  end  of  the  street 
in  which  my  rooms  were  situated.  After 
having  squeezed  into  my  place,  and  been 
well  scowled  at  for  my  pains,  I  proceed¬ 
ed  to  take  stock  of  my  companions  in 
misery.  We  were  eleven  men  and  one 
woman.  All  of  us  men  were  more  or 
less  moist,  and  each  of  ns  had  a  very 
damp  umbrella.  We  had  all  put  on  our 


severe  business  air,  and  we  were  all 
more  or  less  suspicious  of  the  company 
in  which  we  found  ourselves;  and — in 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  badness  of 
the  weather — we  were  all  more  than 
usually  inclined  to  bully  the  conductor, 
and  to  poke  him  viciously  in  the  ribs 
with  the  ferrules  of  our  umbrellas. 

But  the  twelfth  inside?  Well,  she 
was  a  lady,  young  and  nice-looking  into 
the  bargain ;  and  enveloped  with  the 
prettiest  air  of  unconsiousness  that  she 
was  in  the  comp.any  of  eleven  blocks  of 
wood,  rather  than  in  that  of  as  many 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  quite  un¬ 
susceptible,  let  us  hope,  to  the  charms  of 
female  loveliness.  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind,  that  if  she  had  travelled 
any  length  of  time  in  our  company,  the 
mere  fact  of  her  presence  would  have 
softened  our  manners,  and  have  weaned 
us  in  some  measure  from  that  to»ich-me- 
not  boorishness  with  which,  as  a  rule,  all 
j^assengers  by  omnibus  love  to  cloak 
themselves.  But  fortun.ately  or  unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  the  case  may  be,  journeys  by 
omnibus  are  of  short  duration,  and  our 
young  lady  asked  to  be  set  down  at  the 
comer  of  Cheapside.  Previously  to 
this,  however,  we  have  stopped  some 
h.alf-dozen  times  to  let  down  and  take 
up  other  passengers,  all  of  them  of  the 
ma-sculitje  gender,  so  that  I  was  l)egin- 
ning  to  look  upon  myself  quite  in  the 
light  of  an  old  acquaintance,  when  our 
young  lady  got  up  to  leave  us.  I  was 
sitting  next  the  door,  as  she  alighted, 
and  I  could  not  help  noticing  how  pale 
she  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  become. 
Without  heeding  the  rain  that  still  kept 
falling,  she  began  to  feel  for  her  purse 
in  a  trembling,  nervous  sort  of  way, 
first  in  one  pocket,  and  then  in  another. 

“  I  have  either  lost  my  purse,  or  else 
my  pocket  has  been  picked !”  she  said  at 
last,  with  a  sort  of  gasp. 

The  conductor  expressed  no  surprise, 
but  merely  put  a  fresh  straw  in  his 
mouth,  and  then  asked  us  “  gents  ”  to 
move  while  he  looked  for  the  purse, 
“  which  if  young  ladies  was  ’bus  con¬ 
ductors,”  he  murmured  softly  to  himself, 
“  they  w'ould  learn  to  take  better  care 
of  their  money.” 

But  the  purse  was  not  to  be  found. 
“  If  it  really  ain’t  anywhere  about  you, 
miss,”  said  the  conductor,  as  he  emerged 
from  among  the  straw,  “then  your 
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pocket  been  picked.  How  much 
was  there  in  it  ?  ” 

“  Half-a-sovereign  and  fife-and-six- 

{►eiice  in  silver,”  answered  the  young 
ady,  with  tears  trembling  on  her  eye¬ 
lids.  But  that  was  not  all.  It  also 
contained  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  the 
property  of  the  lady  with  whom  I  am 
living,  and  which  I  was  taking  to  a 
jeweller’s  not  far  from  here,  to  be 
rep.aired.” 

The  conductor  turned  an  eye  of  com- 
assion  on  her.  “  Well,  I’m  blowed!” 
e  muttered  ;  “  to  think  of  anybody  in 
their  senses  being  so  green.”  Then  turn¬ 
ing  quickly  on  the  remaining  insides,  he 
scanned  us  over  one  by  one,  ending  with 
a  solemn  shake  of  the  head.  ‘*Can  do 
nothing  for  you,  miss,”  he  said.  “  You 
had  better  go  to  the  police,  and  give 
them  a  description  of  your  property.  I 
knows  most  of  my  morning  passengers 
for  respectable  city  gents;  but  there 
was  one  fishy-looking  cove — him  as  got 
in  at  Edgeware  Road,  and  sat  next  you, 
miss,  all  the  way  to  Farringdoii  street — 
what  I  didn’t  like  the  looks  of ;  and  if 
your  purse  was  taken  by  anybody  after 
you  got  into  the  ’bus,  I’ll  lay  odds  that 
was  the  cove  as  took  it.  And  wasn’t  he 
a  downy-Iooking  card  !  Oh,  no,  not  a 
bit  of  it  1  ”  And  the  conducter  winked 
at  me  portentously,  to  signify  that  his 
last  remark  was  meant  for  “  sarkasum.” 

“  But  I  have  not  even  money  left  to 

})ay  my  fare  with,”  urged  the  young 
ady. 

Half  a  dozen  purses  w'ere  out  at  once, 
such  was  the  innuence  of  beauty  in  dis¬ 
tress. 


sir.  Ah,  it  was  that  fishy-looking  cove, 
you  may  depend  upon  it.” 

I  w'as  detained  in  the  city  till  5 
o’clock.  At  that  hour  I  set  off  west¬ 
ward,  with  the  intention  of  walking 
home.  The  rain  had  ceased  hours  ago, 
and  a  fresh  crisp  breeze  was  now  blow¬ 
ing.  Over  the  murky  city  roofs  the 
moon  was  rising  in  an  unclouded  sky, 
and  all  the  shops  were  abhize  with  light. 
My  rooms  were  in  a  street  leading  out 
of  Oxford  street ;  but  having  one  or  two 
calls  to  make,  1  chose,  this  evening,  to 
go  round  by  way  of  the  Strand  and 
Charing  Cross.  My  calls  all  made,  I 
turned  up  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  as  my  near¬ 
est  way  home,  and  wa.s  walking  care¬ 
lessly  along  that  classic  thoroughfare, 
when,  whom  should  1  see  a  little  way  in 
front  of  me,  staring  intently  into  the 
window  of  a  jeweller’s  shop,  but  the 
“  fishy-looking  cove  ”  of  my  friend  the 
conductor  I  1  recognized  him  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  having  taken  particular  notice  of 
him  w'hile  he  was  my  fellow-passenger  in 
the  morning.  Not  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  either  in  his  appearance  or  manners 
that  made  me  suspicious  of  his  honesty, 
but  rather  that  he  offered  such  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  respectable,  well-to-do- 
looking  city  men  who  made  up  the  rest 
of  the  passengers.  He  was  a  thin,  frouzy, 
disreputable-looking  man,  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  rusty  black ;  with  a  hat  and 
boots  that  had  been  carefully  “doc¬ 
tored,”  and  might  still  do  some  fair- 
weather  service,  but  which  were  ill  cal¬ 
culated  to  stand  the  brunt  of  a  rainy 
day.  His  mouth  was  that  of  a  habitual 
dram-drinker.  His  eyes  were  weak  and 


“  Never  mind  the  fare,  miss,”  answer-  watery  ;  and  hb  high-ridged  aquiline 
ed  the  conductor,  affably,  as  he  mounted  nose  had  an  inflamed  look  about  it,  sug- 
to  his  perch.  “A  tanner  won’t  either  gestive  of  many  a  deep  potation.  His 
break  the  Co.  or  make  its  fortune.  You  chin  had  evidently  not  felt  a  razor  for 
go  to  the  police — that’s  what  you’ve  got  several  days  ;  and  the  minute  fragments 
to  do.  All  right,  Joey ;  go  ahead.”  of  straw  and  chaff  which  clung  to  his 
The  ’bus  drove  away,  leaving  the  dress,  and  were  mixed  up  with  his  un¬ 
young  lady  standing  on  the  curb.  She  kempt  hair,  hinted  at  the  style  of  aocom- 
put  down  her  fall,  to  hide  her  wet  eyes,  modation  to  which  he  had  been  reduced 
and  was  turning  sadly  away,  when  our  during  the  preceding  night.  Yet,  with 
conductor  leaped  nimbly  down,  ran  back  all  this,  the  fellow  carried  a  jaunty  little 
to  her,  said  a  few  words,  and  was  on  his  cane,  which  he  swung  to  and  fro  as 
perch  again  in  less  than  two  minutes,  though  he  had  not  a  care  in  the  world  ; 
“  Thought  it  best  to  give  the  poor  young  and  he  had  on  a  pair  of  dog-skin  gloves 
creetur  iny  number,”  he  remarked  con-  that  would  have  looked  stylish  if  they  had 
fidentially  to  me, .“  and  the  address  of  not  been  quite  so  dirty, 
our  secretary,  in  case  of  anythink  turn-  But  was  it  he  who  took  the  young  la- 
ing  up.  But  that  ain’t  likely,  you  know,  dy’s  purse  ?  That  was  the  question ;  and 
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the  oftener  T  looked  at  the  man,  the  more 
inclined  I  felt  to  endorse  the  opinion  of 
the  ’bus  conductor.  A  brown  morocco 
purse,  containing  fifteen-and-sixpence  in 
cash,  and  a  lady’s  diamond  ring  of  the 
value  of  fifty  guineas — not  a  bad  morn¬ 
ing’s  work  for  a  gentleman  in  reduced 
circumstances.  In  such  a  case,  however, 
all  the  surmising  in  the  world  was  of  no 
avail.  No  one  had  seen  him  take  the 
purse,  and  so  long  as  he  kept  his  own 
counsel,  he  was  safe  from  detection. 
The  grand  point  was  to  ascertain  wheth¬ 
er  he  really  had  the  ring  or  a  paAvn- 
broker’s  duplicate  for  it  about  his  per¬ 
son  !  But  how  to  do  this  ? 

This  was  the  problem  that  I  kept 
turning  over  and  over  in  my  mind  as  I 
cautiously  followed  up  my  man  when  he 
went  on  his  way  from  the  jeweller’s  shop. 
At  the  top  of  the  lane  he  seemed  to  hesi¬ 
tate  for  half  a  minute ;  then  he  turned  to 
the  right,  and  went  up  Long  Acre,  I  still 
following  cautiously  about  a  dozen  yards 
in  the  rear. 

“  I  will  put  you  to  a  simple  test,  my 
friend,”  thought  I ;  “  and  as  yon  come 
out  of  it,  so  will  I  adjudge  you  innocent 
or  guilty.” 

Hurrying  up  behind  him,  I  tapped 
him  lightly  on  the  arm.  “  I  beg  your 
pardon,”  I  said,  “  but  did  you  drop  this 
pencil-case  just  now  ?  ” 

He  started  ns  I  touched  him,  and 
seemed  for  a  few  seconds  as  if  he  could 
not  take  in  the  meaning  of  my  question. 
He  looked  at  me  with  eyes  full  of  sus¬ 
picion.  Whether  he  recognized  me  as 
one  of  his  fellow-passengers  by  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  ’bus,  I  could  not  determine.  We 
had  halted  opposite  a  large  shop,  and 
the  light  from  the  window  shone  full  on 
my  silver  pencil-c.ase,  on  which,  at  length, 
when  he  was  apparently  satisfied  with 
his  scrutiny  of  my  face,  his  glance  fast¬ 
ened  greedily. 

“  Picked  it  up,  did  yon  say  ?  ”  he  ask¬ 
ed,  as  he  began  to  fumble  with  thumb 
and  finger  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

“Just  behind  you,”  I  answered.  “  But 
if  it’s  not  yours,  I  shan’t  bother  any 
more  about  it,  but  pocket  it  myself.” 

“  But  it  is  mine,”  he  put  in  eagerly. 
“  How  stupid  of  me  to  lose  it !” — -I  put 
the  pencil-case  in  his  hands  without  hes¬ 
itation. — “  I  am  really  much  obliged  to 
you,”  he  went  on,  “for  your  kindness  in 
returning  it  As  you  grow  older,  young 


gentleman,  you  will  find  that  honesty  is 
the  exception  in  this  world,  and  not  the 
rule.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  have  found  the 
owner,”  I  said,  with  a  laugh.  “You 
seem  to  value  the  case  ?  ” 

“  I  do  value  it  young  gentleman,”  an¬ 
swered  the  old  hyprocrite.  “  Less,  ]>er- 
ha()s,  from  its  intrinsic  worth,  than  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  sole  relic  now  left  me 
of  a  very  dear  friend.  F riendship  ever  let 
us  cherish.  A  truly  noble  sentiment !  ” 

“Then,  if  you  value  it  so  highly,”  I 
sjud,  “you  can  hardly  object  to  stand 
half  a  go  of  brandy  for  its  recovery.” 

“  Half  a  go  of  brandy  I  ”  he  said,  in  a 
horrified  tone.  “  Young  man,  young 
man,  I’m  very  much  afraid - ” 

I  had  taken  out  my  W’atch,  a  valuable 
gold  lever.  As  his  eye  fell  on  it,  his  in¬ 
tended  remonstrance  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion. 

“  Well — ah — yes,  you  are  quite  right,” 
he  resumed,  “  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
treat  you  to  a  go  of  brandy.  To  what 
place  shall  we  adjourn  ?  ” 

“  To  the  nearest  house,  please.  I 
want  to  get  home  to  my  dinner.” 

So  we  went  into  the  nearest  tavern, 
where  my  new  acquaintance  ordered  a 
glass  of  brandy  for  me,  and  half  a  pint 
of  stout  for  himself.  Not  to  be  behind¬ 
hand,  I  ordered  a  couple  of  cigars. 

“  Been  in  London  long  ?  ”  asked  my 
companion,  as  I  was  lighting  my  weed. 

“  No,  only  a  few  months.  Fresh  from 
the  country.” 

“  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  imper¬ 
tinent,  may  I  just  inquire  to  what  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  business  your  talents  are 
devoted  ?  ” 

“  To  no  line  at  all,  just  at  present. — 
The  fact  is,”  I  added,  lowering  my  voice 
to  the  proper  confidential  tone,  “  I  had 
a  little  money  left;  me  about  a  year  ago, 
and  I  am  up  in  London  looking  out  for 
a  sound  business  investment.  But  I’ve 
met  with  nothing  to  my  liking,  so  far  ; 
in  fact.  I’m  getting  tired  of  town,  and 
have  half  a  mind  to  go  back  home,  and 
take  my  money  with  me.” 

I  could  see  the  old  scamp’s  eyes 
brighten  as  he  drank  in  my  words 
eagerly. 

“  My  dear  young  friend,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  call  you  so,”  he  l^gan  in 
blandly  persuasive  accents,  “  let  me 
counsel  you  to  do  nothing  rashly.  There 
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are  thousands  of  excellent  investments 
in  London.  Bat  what  j/mi  want  is  a 
man  at  your  hack  who  knows  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  this  great  city ;  who  knows 
how  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff ;  and  who  can  distinguish,  almost 
as  it  were  by  instinct,  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  from  a  rotten  one.” 

“  All  very  fine.  But  where  is  a  CTeen- 
hom  like  me  to  find  such  a  man  ?  ” 

The  gesture  with  which  my  scampish 
friend  bowed  to  me,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  had  in  it  a  touch  of  the 
sublime.  “  It  is  not  for  a  modest  man 
like  me  to  vaunt  himself  or  his  qualifi¬ 
cations,  but  I — mot  qui  vous  parle — 
have  lived  in  London  all  my  life,  .and  I 
have  not  lived  with  my  eyes  shut.  Al¬ 
though  I  am,  just  now — why  attempt  to 
deny  it? — in  some  measure  under  a 
cloud,  my  fortunes,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
have  not  always  been  at  their  present 
low  ebb.  My  wife — she  is  dead  now, 
poor  creature! — at  one  time  kept  her 
brougham  and  pair ;  and  I  had  my  hack 
for  the  park,  and  a  hunter  down  at  Mel¬ 
ton.  But  those  days  are  gone,  never  to 
return.  (Drink  up,  sir,  and  let  us  have 
another  glass.)  I  was  ruined  in  the 
year  of  the  great  panic.  All  the  more, 
then,  am  I  fitted,  after  passing  through 
such  a  bitter  experience,  to  fill  the  part 
of  a  judicious  Mentor  to  inexperienced 
youth  with  capital  at  its  back.  Sir,  my 
liumble  services  are  yours  to  command.” 

“  Well,”  I  said,  with  a  dubious  air, 
“it  is  just  possible  that  you  might  be 
able  to  put  me  up  to  a  useful  wrinkle  or 
two.  But,  in  any  case,  this  is  not  the 
spot  to  discuss  such  matters.  Come  and 
have  a  bit  of  dinner  with  me  at  my 
rooms,  and  we  can  talk  things  over  af¬ 
terward,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pipe 
and  a  tumbler.” 

“A  bit  of  dinner,  a  pipe,  and  a 
tumbler !  Ha,  ha !  I  will  attend  you, 
my  young  friend,  with  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction.” 

I  hailed  the  first  cab  I  could  find,  and 
we  rattled  off  to  my  lodgings.  No  con¬ 
versation  took  place  while  we  were 
going  over  the  stones ;  but  in  imagina¬ 
tion  I  saw  before  me  a  certain  sweet, 
tearful  face,  and  I  felt  more  determined 
than  ever  to  go  through  with  the  scheme, 
wild  .and  preposterous  as  it  might  have 
seemed  at  any  other  time,  which  had 
suddenly  flashed  across  my  brain  while 
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I  was  following  the  rascal  by  my  side 
up  St.  Martin’s  I..ane. 

Having  instructed  my  landlady  to  put 
down  another  cutlet,  and  to  send  out  for 
one  or  two  extras,  we  ascended  to  my 
rooms. 

“In  the  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  our 
friendship  will  be  a  long  and  flourishing 
one,”  said  my  unwelcome  guest,  “allow 
me,  as  a  needful  ])reliminary,  to  present 
you  with  my  card.” 

He  h.anded  me,  as  he  spoke,  a  very 
limp,  and  rather  dirty  piece  of  paste¬ 
board,  which  he  ha<l  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  among  his  multiforious  pock¬ 
ets,  and  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
name  of  “  Mr.  Regin.ald  Tracy.’*  Of 
course,  I  could  do  no  less  than  return  the 
compliment. 

Dinner  was  served  a  few  minutes  later ; 
and  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  conver¬ 
sation  between  Mr.  Tracy  .and  myself 
was  of  the  most  intermittent  character. 
I  gathered  enough,  however,  to  enable 
me  to  discover  that  he  w.a8  a  man  of  some 
education,  and  must  at  one  time  have  mix¬ 
ed  in  superior  society.  By  the  exercise 
of  w'hat  kniivish  arts  he  had  contrived 
to  forfeit  the  position  he  once  held,  I 
could  not,  of  course,  tell :  therein,  no 
doubt,  lay  hidden  the  great  secret  of  his 
life.  Poor  wretch  !  It  was  easy  to  see, 
from  the  style  in  which  he  got  through 
his  food,  that  a  plentiful  and  w’holesome 
meal  w.as  what  ho  had  not  i)artaken  of 
for  some  time.  At  length,  he  lay  back 
in  his  chair  in  a  state  of  happy  repletion. 
“Not  another  morsel,  my  dear  boy,”  ho 
said  with  a  benignant  smile.  “  Positive¬ 
ly,  I  could  not.  ‘  Let  good  digestion 
w’ait  on  appetite  ’ — you  know  the  rest. 
A  bountiful  meal !  But,  ‘  Providence 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb !  * 
And  now  for  the  pipe  and  the  tumbler. 
Ha,  ha  1  1  have  not  forgotten.” 

As  soon  as  wc  were  fairlv  under  way 
with  our  first  tumbler,  Mr.  Tracy  broke 
ground  on  the  subject  that  was  evident¬ 
ly  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  “  If,  sir,” 
he  said,  “  you  would  favor  me  with  a 
hint  as  to  the  special  class  of  investment 
in  which  you  are  desirous  of  laying  out 
your  capital,  and  would  also  furnish  me 
with  some  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
capital  itself,  I  should  then  have  some 
positive  data  to  work  upon,  and  could 
give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience  in 
that  particular  line  of  procedure  which 
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your  inclinations  may  lead  you  to  pre¬ 
fer.” 

“  Capital,  three  thousand ;  line  of 
investment  not  decided  on,”  I  said. 
“  Something  light  and  genteel  wonld  be 
preferred.” 

“Such  as  an  importer  of  wines  and 
spirits,  for  instance,”  said  Mr.  Tracy. 

“That  would  do  capitally,  I  daresay, 
only  I  happen  to  know  nothing  in  the 
world  about  it.” 

“  Quite  unnecessary,  my  dear  sir,  that 
vou  should.  Only  find  tiie  money,  and 
i  will  engage  to  find  the  brains,  and  to 
make  your  fortune  into  the  bargain.” 
Mr.  Tracy  sighed  deeply,  took  a  long 
pull  at  his  tumbler,  and  then  proceeded 
to  enlighten  mv  ignorance  as  to  the  va¬ 
rious  methoils  \)y  which  extraordinary 
profits  might  bt;  realized,  without  the 
slightest  risk  of  failure,  by  any  one  who, 
combining  capital  with  brains,  might 
choose  to  appear  before  the  world  as  an 
importer  of  wines  and  spirits.  That  some 
of  the  methods  indicated  by  Mr.  Tracy 
•were  several  degrees  on  the  shady  side  of 
honestv,  might  at  once  have  been  predi¬ 
cated  from  the  character  of  the  man  ;  but 
he  certainly  had  a  very  neat  way  of  wrap¬ 
ping  up  and  labelling  his  “tricks  of 
trade,”  so  as  to  make  them  look  as  much 
like  a  genuine  article  as  possible. 

His  exhortation  and  his  third  tumbler 
came  to  an  end  together. 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  the  United 
States  ?  ”  I  suddenly  asked. 

“  Never,  sir.  As  a  patriotic  English¬ 
man,  my  love  of  travel  never  took  me 
80  far  from  home.” 

“  Then  you  never  tasted  any  of  those 
delicious  drinks  which,  under  vairous 
strange  names,  are  so  popular  among  the 
Yankees  ?  ” 

“  Once  more  a  negative  must  be  my 
answer.  But,  my  dear  young  friend,  if 
you  will  only  decide  to  lay  out  your 
capital  in  accordance  with - ” 

“  A  moment,  if  you  idease,”  I  said. 
“  Before  going  into  any  further  business 
details,  w'hat  do  you  say  to  a  change  of 
tipple  ?  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of 
this  stuff.  Let  me  try  w’hether  I  cannot 
brew  you  one  of  those  delightful  Amer¬ 
ican  drinks  of  which  I  spoke  just  now. 
I  had  the  recipes  for  several  of  them 
from  an  uncle  of  mine  who  is  captain 
of  a  liner.” 

“Just  as  you  like,  cher  amt— just  as 


you  like,”  he  said ;  “  though  I  don’t 
think  much  improvement  on  this  deli¬ 
cious  toddy  is  possible.” 

“  We  can  come  back  to  it  again,  if 
the  other  does  not  prove  to  our  liking,” 
I  said. 

“  And  not  be  flouted  for  our  incon¬ 
stancy,”  added  Mr.  Tracy,  with  a 
laugh.  “  So  now  for  this  Yankee  nectar 
of  yours.  I  grow  thirsty  by  antici¬ 
pation.” 

Tw'o  large  tumblers  and  the  various 
ingredients  required  for  my  purpose 
were  quickly  got  together ;  last  of  all, 
I  went  into  my  study,  and  after  stay¬ 
ing  there  about  a  couple  of  minutes,  I 
went  back,  carrying  with  me  a  packet 
containing  half-a-dozen  powders  done 
up  in  differently-colored  papers.  The 
degree  of  knowledge  I  had  laid  claim 
to  as  a  concocter  of  Amencan  drinks 
was  by  no  means  fictitious ;  and  1  now 
proceeded  to  mix  one  after  the  most 
approved  fashion,  and  ended  by  opening 
one  of  the  colored  papers  and  pouring 
the  contents  of  it  into  the  tumbler,  and 
then  offered  the  whole  to  Tracy. 

But  the  putting  in  of  the  powder  had 
evidently  roused  bis  suspicious,  and  with 
a  polite  w'ave  of  the  hand,  he  refused 
the  proffered  tumbler.  “  After  you, 
my  dear  sir,”  he  said.  “  I  must  really 
insist  on  your  imbibing  the  first  tumbler 
yourself.  The  second  one  will  do  ex¬ 
cellently  well  for  me.”  | 

“  As  you  plea.se,”  I  said,  with  a  shrug. 
AYith  that  I  proceeded  to  drain  the  first 
tumbler,  expressing  by  pantomime,  as  I 
did  so,  my  appreciation  of  its  excellence. 
After  this,  I  mixed  a  second  tumblerful, 
into  which,  as  before,  I  poured  the  con¬ 
tents  of  one  of  the  colored  paj^ers,  and 
then  handed  the  whole  to  Tracy.  His 
lips  having  once  touched  the  glass,  stuck 
there  till  it  w’as  empty. 

He  gave  a  sigh  of  intense  satisfaction 
as  he  put  down  the  gla.s.s.  “  Ambrosia, 
by  Jupiter  !”  he  exclaimed.  “The  man 
who  invented  that  tipple  ought  to  be 
immortalized  by  a  statue  of  the  whitest 
marble.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  thought 
presumptuous,  but  I  cannot  resist  asking 
you  to  mix  me  one  more  jwtation.” 

“  One  1  half-a-dozen,  if  you  like,” 
I  replied,  “  and  all  of  them  different. 
Unless  your  taste  differs  very  much 
from  mine,  you  will  find  No.  2  an  im¬ 
provement  on  No.  1.” 
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He  refilled  his  pipe  while  I  was  mix¬ 
ing  the  second  tumbler,  but  still  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  my  proceedings;  not 
that  he  W’as  any  longer  suspicious  of  my 
good  faith,  but  because  he  was  desirous 
of  taking  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  concoctr 
ing  such  delicious  drinks.  When  all  the 
other  ingredients  were  properly  com¬ 
bined,  I  opened  one  of  the  packets,  as 
before,  and  shook  the  contents  into  the 
tumbler ;  and  then  having  W’cll  stirred 
the  whole,  I  handed  the  glass  to  Tracy. 
But  the  powder,  in  this  case,  possessed 
properties  very  diflFcrent  from  that  of 
the  innocent  alkali  of  which  1  had  made 
use  previously. 

As  before,  Tracy’s  lips  seemed  glued 
to  the  tumbler  till  he  had  drained  the 
contents  to  the  last  drop. 

“How  does  that  suit  your  taste?”  I 
said.  “  Is  it  equal  to  the  first  ?  ” 

“  Such  a  question  is  hard  to  answer,” 
he  replied.  “  The  beauties  of  both  are 
so  evenly  balanced,  that  Bacchus  himself 
would  find  it  difficult  to  decide  between 
the  two.  I  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear 
young  friend,  for  having  o|>eTied  up  a 
new  vista  of  pleasure  undreamed  of  by 
me  before.” 

“  I  must  give  you  one  or  two  of  my 
recipes,  and  then  you  can  mix  for  your¬ 
self  One  more  tumbler,  and  then  to 
business^.” 

Even  while  I  was  speaking,  the  pipe 
dropj)ed  from  his  lips,  and  his  eyes  be¬ 
an  to  wander.  Slowly  and  deliberately, 

proceeded  with  my  preparations  for 
another  tumbler.  Tracy,  after  glancing 
down  reproachfully  at  his  pipe,  took  no 
further  heed  of  it,  but  planting  both  his 
elbows  firmly  on  the  table,  and  taking 
fast  bold  of  his  head  between  his  hands, 
he  triiHl  his  utmost  to  bring  his  weak, 
wavering  gaze  to  bear  on  my  manipulat¬ 
ing  fingers.  But  the  effort  was  too 
much  for  him.  His  eyes  closed,  opened, 
closed  again  ;  and  then,  with  a  few  in¬ 
coherent  words  of  apology,  his  head 
drooped  forward  on  the  table ;  his 
nerveless  arms  lost  all  powers  of  tension ; 
and  in  twenty  seconds  he  w’as  faster 
asleep  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life 
before. 

It  was  to  this  end  that  all  my  efforts 
had  been  directed.  The  powder  put 
by  me  into  his  second  tumbler  was  a 
powerful  Indian  narcotic,  which  I  had 
latterly  had  occasion  to  use  in  some  of 
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my  chemical  experiments.  Although 
successful  so  far,  it  was  not  without  a 
more  unequal  beating  of  the  heart  than 
usual  that  I  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
remainder  of  my  design.  However 
honest  one’s  intentions  may  be,  there  is 
something  nefarious  in  the  act  of  feeling 
a  man’s  pockets — something  that  goes 
utterly  against  the  grain  ;  yet  that  was 
precisely  what  I  Inul  now  got  to  do. 
Before  proceeding  any  further,  however, 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  have  a  third 
person  by  me  to  act  as  a  witness  of  what 
might  follow.  So  I  went  down-stairs  to 
my  landlady’s  room,  with  the  intention 
of  getting  either  the  worthy  dame’ her¬ 
self  or  her  husband  to  act  the  part  of 
chorus  in  my  forthcoming  little  drama. 
Fortunately,  I  found  the  old  lady’s  son, 
who  is  a  strapping  sergeant  in  the 
Guards,  and  who  made  no  difficulty 
about  going  back  with  me. 

We  found  Tracy  still  soundly  asleep, 
with  his  head  on  the  table.  From  this 
posture  I  gently  raised  him,  and  laid  him 
back  in  the  easy-chair  in  which  he  was 
sitting.  My  next  proceeding  was  to  in¬ 
sinuate  my  haml  into  each  of  nis  pockets, 
one  after  the  other,  in  search  of  the 
missing  diamond.  I  found  the  young 
lady’s  purse,  but  the  ring  was  not  in  it ; 
I  also  found  a  number  of  pawnbroker’s 
duplicates,  but  none  of  them  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  object  of  W'hich  I  was  in 
search.  Here,  too,  was  my  pencil-case, 
which,  together  with  the  stolen  purse, 
I  did  not  fail  to  appropiiate.  One  after 
the  other,  I  searched  all  the  pockets  I 
could  find,  but  still  the  ring  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  I  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  already  disposed  of  it,  in  which 
case  it  was  probably  lost  beyond  recov¬ 
ery.  My  friend  the  sergeant,  seeing  my 
perplexity,  suggested  that  the  ring  was 
perhaps  sewn  np  inside  the  lining  of  his 
coat  or  waistcoat.  Acting  on  this  hint, 
I  felt  all  over  the  lining  of  his  coat,  but 
without  success  ;  but  on  coming  to  his 
waistcoat,  I  found  something  hard,  over 
which  a  patch  of  wash-leather  had  been 
carefully  stitched.  A  few  seconds  suf¬ 
ficed  to  unrip  the  sewing,  and  there, 
wrapped  up  carefully  in  cotton-wool  and 
tissue-paper,  was  a  lady’s  diamond  ring. 
In  silent  triumph,  I  held  it  up  on  the 
tip  of  my  finger  for  the  sergeant’s  in¬ 
spection. 

“  Hurrah  I  that’s  jolly,  and  no  mis- 
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take !”  shouted  the  guardsman,  with  a 
wave  of  his  pipe.  “  How  will  Mr.  Sly¬ 
boots  feel  when  he  wakes  up  ?  ” 

W e  were  not  left  long  in  doubt  on 
that  point.  Mr.  Tracy  bcg.an  to  yawn, 
and  stretch,  and  pull  himself  together. 
It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  narcotic  I 
had  given  him  that  its  effect,  when  ad¬ 
ministered  in  small  doses,  was  of  very 
short  duration,  and  I  knew  that  Tracy’s 
stupor  would  not  last  above  half-an-hour 
at  the  most.  To  assist  his  recovery,  I 
held  a  vial  of  strong-smelling  salts  under 
his  nose.  He  opened  his  eyes,  sat  up, 
sneezed,  and  stared  vacantly  around. 

“  Good-evening,  governor,”  said  the 
sergeant.  “  You  seem  to  have  had  quite 
a  refreshing  little  snooze.” 

Mr.  Tracy  did  not  respond  to  this 
friendly  greeting.  His  fingers  were  btisy 
fumbling  at  his  waistcoat,  and  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  started  up  with  a  tremendous 
oath,  and  declar^  that  he  had  been 
robbe<l. 

“  Of  what  have  you  been  robbed,  Mr. 
Tracy  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Of  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  which, 
for  better  security,  I  had  stitched  up  in 
the  folds  of  my  waistcoat.” 

“  Probably  this  purse  also  belongs  to 
you  ?  ”  I  said,  holding  up  the  article  in 
question. 

He  changed  color  at  once,  and  all  the 
defiance  seemed  to  ooze  out  of  him  as  I 
kept  my  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  his. 

“  That,  too,  is  my  property,”  he  said 
with  a  poor  attempt  at  bravado  ;  “  and 
I  must  .ask  you  at  once  to  explain  how 
it  came  into  your  possession.” 

“  Let  me  first  tell  you  how  it  came 
into  yours,”  I  said.  “  You  took  it,  this 
morning,  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  young 
lady  who  s.at  next  you  in  an  omnibus. 
At  th.at  time  it  contained,  beside  aani.all 
sum  of  money,  a  diamond  ring,  now  in 
my  custody,  and  which  Ime.au  to  restore 
to  its  owner  to-morrow.  Are  you 
satisfied  ?  ” 

“  A  lie !  an  infernal  lie !  ”  he  said, 
with  an  angry  stamp  of  the  foot. 

“You  are  no< s.ati8fied,”  I  said.  “Such 
being  the  case,  let  us  adjourn  to  the 
nearest  police  station,  and  each  tell  his 
own  story  to  the  inspector.  For  my 
art,  I  am  quite  willing  to  bear  the 
runt  of  such  a  proceeding.  Are  you 
ready  to  accompany  me  ?  ”  • 

“  Sold  I  most  damnably  sold  1  ”  cried 


Tracy,  flinging  op  his  clenched  hands. 
Then  he  turned,  and  picked  up  his  hat 
and  cane ;  then  facing  me,  he  said : 
“  You  villain  1  You  have  tricked  me  this 
time,  but  I’ll  be  revenged  on  you  yet. 
Next  time  it  will  be  my  turn,  and  I 
advise  you  to  beware.” 

“  If  you  are  not  out  of  this  house 
in  two  minutes,”  I  said,  “  I  will  give 
you  in  charge  of  the  police.” 

He  turned  on  me  with  a  snarl,  and 
made  as  though  he  would  have  struck 
me  across  the  face  with  his  cane.  My 
friend,  the  sergeant,  was  on  his  feet  in 
an  instant. 

“  Now,  governor,  you  just  book  it 
quietly,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you,” 
he  ssiid.  “I  may  as  well  light  you  to 
the  street-<loor,  or  you  might  perhaps 
find  your  way  by  accident  into  one 
of  the  other  rooms.  Now  just  step 
out,  will  you  ?  ” 

I  called  next  morning  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Omnibus  Company, 
and  found,  as  I  had  anticipated,  that 
the  young  lady  had  left  her  address 
there.  To  this  address,  which  was  in  a 
certain  west-end  square,  I  hurried  as  fast 
as  a  cab  could  take  me.  I  found  the 
young  lady,  and  the  old  lady  with  whom 
she  was  living  as  companion,  terribly 
put  about  by  the  loss  of  the  ring,  and 
therefore  proportionately  pleased  at  its 
recovery.  That  first  visit  was  not  the 
last,  by  any  means;  but  all  the  rest 
merely  concerns  Minnie  and  myself,  and 
may  remain  left  unwritten. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaslne. 

YTOMKX  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Being  alive  to  the  awkward  con¬ 
junction  of  the  words  “  women  ”  and 
“  middle  age  ”  in  the  same  sentence,  we 
at  the  outset  entreat  patience  until  the 
sequel  shall  prove  our  innocence  of  the 
intention  to  write  about  “  middle-aged 
reomen^'  or  even  to  affirm  that  such 
beings  are.  Women,  w'e  know,  are  all 
either  young  or  old.  There  is  no  debat¬ 
able  ground  between  these  extremes. 
May  and  Uecember  are  familiar,  but 
there  is  no  autumn,  and,  if  there  were, 
it  is  hoped  that  we  have  too  much  sense 
to  call  attention  thereto. 

The  real  subject  of  this  paper  is  the 
social  position  of  women  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  of  the  Christian  world ;  and 
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the  train  of  thoughts  which  led  up  to  it 
began  with  reflections  on  woman's  anx¬ 
iety  to  unsex  herself  in  the  present  a^e. 
The  lovely  being  is  tired  of  the  sanctity 
in  which  she  was  enshrined  centuries 
ago,  and  is  determined  to  “  clear  out  ” 
of  the  same,  to  jostle  us  men  on  the 
w'alks  which  we  have  hitherto  considered 
proper  to  ourselves,  to  owe  nothing  to 
our  gallantry,  but  to  forage  for  herself, 
and  to  prefer  a  fair  field  and  no  favor 
to  all  the  homage  which  has  been 
hitherto  hers.  She,  no  doubt,  has 
weigheti  carefully  the  prescriptive  rights 
which  she  is  aliout  to  abdicate;  but  we, 
not  being  well  informed  on  that  subject, 
desire  to  “  take  stock  ”  of  these  advan¬ 
tages,  and  to  understand  how  she  ac¬ 
quired  them.  For,  looking  back  to  our 
earl^  historic^  and  e8|H‘cially  to  that 
earliest  of  all  in  which  are  recorded  her 
first  appearance  in  the  w'urld,  and  the 
little  obligation  which  she  laid  us  all 
under,  we  see  her  able  to  exact  but 
small  regard  from  men,  and  men  dis¬ 
posed  to  concede  but  sparing  regard  to 
tier.  Milton  has  suggested  something 
like  a  beginning  of  chivalrous  homage 
in  Eden,  but  as  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  is  not 
the  poetry  of  the  period,  it  does  not 
prove  much  for  our  inquiry.  She  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  for  ages  little  better 
than  a  drudge,  llowbeit,  between  that 
original  forced  drudgerv  and  the  volun¬ 
tary  drudgery  which  she  is  to-day  de¬ 
manding  as  a  right,  she  has  known  a 
canonization,  or  rather  an  apotheosis; 
she  has  been  exalted  to  an  absolute  sov¬ 
ereignty  ;  her  breath  has  been  incense, 
her  perpetual  tribute  adoration ;  the 
deeds  of  heroes  have  been  amply  re¬ 
warded  by  her  smile,  her  displeasure 
has  brought  despair  and  ruin ;  to  do  her 
will  was  man’s  voluntary  and  laudable 
service,  to  oflend  her  'was  to  rouse  the 
wrath  of  every  manly  bosom,  and  to  in¬ 
cur  the  reproach  of  being  recreant  and 
disloyal.  Perhaps  this  is  attributing  to 
the  whole  sex  a  power  which  only 
distinguished  individuals  could  exercise 
to  the  full;  nevertheless  the  sex  at 
large  was  endued  with  it  in  kind,  if 
not  in  degree.  Strong  in  her  weak¬ 
ness,  overruling  by  the  abnegation 
of  all  right  and  will,  woman  reigned 
despotic  ;  her  sway  rested  on  no  charter, 
but  the  swords  of  paladins  leapt  fiom 
their  scabbards  to  sustain  it ;  her  wrong. 


borne  in  voiceless  meeknes-s,  pointed  the 
lance  of  chivalry,  and  made  every  true 
man  her  sworn  avenger.  How  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  such  high  influences  as 
these,  which  set  her  in  some  senses 
above  the  world  and  its  vicissitudes,  can 
be  compensated  by  a  pair  of  small¬ 
clothes  with  tribulations,  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  Yet  such  is  her  pleasure, 
and  our  faith  would  be  unfaithful  if  wo 
did  not  bear  wdth  her  even  in  her  self- 
assorting  caprice.  In  })lace  of  her  true 
knight,  woman  proposes  to  chamftion 
herself  to-day ;  it  is  not  masculine 
strength,  but  her  own  right  hand,  that 
shall  help  her. 

Tlie  sceptre  is  not  one,  we  trow, 
M'hich  she  can  lay  down  and  resume  at 
will.  It  Is  an  artilicial  ensign,  not  for 
all  time,  though  it  has  endured  lor  many 
ages.  The  halo  will  not  disaj»pear  by  a 
sudden  eclipse,  but  it  will  go  down  slow¬ 
ly  and  with  a  mellow  glory,  like  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  into  the  future  ;  and  Christen¬ 
dom,  forlorn  and  chill,  will  accept  its 
destiny,  and  seek  a  savage  civilization. 
And  so,  when  the  gentle  tyranny  shall 
be  a  tradition  of  the  past,  a  power  never 
to  revive  while  the  world  stiuideth,  the 
marvel  will  be  how  it  ever  existed.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  solve  the  riddle,  or  to 
explain  by  what  subtle  course  of  feeling 
and  opinion  the  unruly  wills  and  aflec- 
tions  of  sinful  men  came  to  bow'  them¬ 
selves  before  this  absolute  idol ;  but  we 
do  hope  to  be  able  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  daw’n  of  the  worship 
and  of  its  meridian  glory.  Its  decline 
and  fall  are  already  a  topic  familiar  to 
our  age. 

On  first  considering  the  question  we 
found  ourselves  possessed  of  an  idea 
that  the  social  state  known  to  our  own 
experience  and  pervading  our  literature 
was  according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things ;  that  woman’s  {losition  is  not  an 
arbitrary  one  which  she  can  relinquish 
or  which  she  can  be  deprived  of,  but  one 
jirescribed  by  Providence  and  by  our 
nature ;  one,  therefore,  certain  to  be  re¬ 
established  whatever  attempts  may  be 
made  to  change  it.  But  a  very  brief 
retrospect  shows  the  fallacy  of  this.  'I'ho 
mention  of  her  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  dot^s  not  indicate  that  she  is 
a  being  claiming  by  natural  right  any 
particular  influence,  or  that  there  should 
be  merit  in  obeying  or  indulging  her. 
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Far  less  have  we  a  warrant  for  worship¬ 
ping  her.  “  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy 
sorrow  and  thy  conception,”  said  the 
Creator  to  her;  “in  sorrow  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  children ;  and  thy  desire 
shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall 
rule  over  thee.”  There  is  not  much 
foreshadow  of  supremacy  in  that  sen¬ 
tence.  And  we  are  well  assured  that 
throughout  the  Jewish  dispensation,  wo¬ 
man,  tar  from  dictating  or  controlling, 
M’us  not  allowed  to  have  a  W'ill  of  her 
own.  An  episode  here  and  there  proves 
that  Eve’s  daughters  were  worthy  of 
her,  and  that  they  did  a  little  in  the  be¬ 
guiling  line,  principally  to  their  hus¬ 
bands’  detriment,  as  Solomon,  Ahab, 
Job,  Samson,  and  others  knew  to  their 
cost,  though  sometimes  an  Abigail  or 
an  Esther  showed  a  better  spirit.  But 
there  was  nothing  like  an  acknowledged 
deference  to  the  sex:  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  scarcely  a  decent  resjKjct. 
When  Jehu,  a  prince  and  a  warrior,  saw 
Avretched  Jexetiel  at  the  wdndow,  his 
order  was,  “Throw  her  down;”  and 
over  her  corpse  he  exclaimed,  “  Go,  see 
now  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her ; 
for  she  is  a  king's  daugJUer  I  ”  The  con¬ 
cession  of  the  rite  of  burial  was  not  made 
to  the  woman,  but  to  the  daughter  of  a 
king.  Thus,  notwithstanding  that  be¬ 
tween  the  ninth  century  b.c.,  and 
the  nineteenth  century  of  the  j»resent 
account,  there  rises  a  great  arch  of  time, 
on  the  keystone  of  which  we  see  woman 
sitting  supreme.  The  feet  of  the  arch  are 
nearly  on  a  level.  Jezreel  suggests  New 
Orleans,  and  Jehu  might  have  been  a 
humble  follower  of  Butler.  Jezebel  was, 
it  is  true,  an  ugly  old  crone,  but  her 
treatment  by  the  great  charioteer  is  of 
kin  to  the  modern  outrage  on  Beauty  by 
“  the  Beast.” 

If  we  refer  to  profane  history,  we  find 
that  the  heathen  woman  of  ancient  days 
was  worse  off  than  the  Jewish.  The 
lioman  lady’s  condition  has  been  care¬ 
fully  described  by  Gibbon  as  follows : 

“  According  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  he  ” 
(the  Roman)  “  bought  his  bride  of  her  parents, 
and  she  fulfilled  die  coemption  by  purchasing 
with  three  pieces  of  copper  a  just  introduction 
to  his  hous<;  and  household  deities.  A  sa¬ 
crifice  of  fruits  was  offered  by  the  [lontifi's  in 
the  presence  of  ten  witnesses ;  the  contracting 
parties  were  stated  on  the  same  sheepskin  ; 
they  tasted  a  salt  cake  of  far  or  rice ;  and 
Nkw  Series. — Vo’.  VII.,  No.  3. 


this  con/arreation,  which  denoted  the  ancient 
food  of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem  of  their 
mystic  union  of  mind  and  body.  But  this 
union  on  the  side  of  the  woman  was  rigorous 
and  unequal,  and  she  renounced  the  name 
and  worship  of  her  father’s  house  to  embrace 
a  new  servitude,  decorated  only  by  the  title 
of  adoption.  A  fiction  of  tlie  law,  neither 
rational  nor  elegant,  bestowed  on  the  mother 
of  a  family  (her  proper  appellation)  the 
strange  characters  of  sister  to  her  own  chil¬ 
dren,  and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or 
master,  who  was  invested  witht  he  plenitude 
of  patimnal  power.  By  his  judgment  or  ca¬ 
price  her  bi'haviurwas  approved,  or  censured, 
or  chastised;  he  exeicised  the  jurisdiction 
of  life  and  death ;  and  it  was  allowed  that  in 
tlie  cases  of  adultery  or  drunkenness  the  sen¬ 
tence  might  be  properly  inflicted.  She 
acquired  nnd  inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of 
her  lord ;  and  so  closely  was  woman  defined, 
not  as  a  person  but  as  a  thing,  that  if  the 
original  title  were  deficient  she  might  be 
claimed  like  otlier  movables,  by  the  use  and 
possession  of  an  entire  year. 

And  in  a  note  the  same  author  quotes 
Aulus  Geliu.s  as  follows : 

“  Metellus  Numidicus  the  censor  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  the  lioman  people,  in  a  public  ora¬ 
tion,  tliat  had  kind  nature  allowed  us  to  exist 
without  the  help  of  woman,  we  should  be 
delivered  from  a  very  troublesome  compan¬ 
ion;  and  he  could  recommend  matrimony 
only  as  a  sacrifice  of  private  pleasure  to  pub¬ 
lic  duty.” 

Metellus  and  the  Apostle  Paul  appear 
to  have  been  much  of  the  same  mind  on 
this  head. 

But  when  we  begin  to  reflect  on 
women  as  they  are  shown  in  classic  lore, 
it  is  not  the  lioman  lady  that  we  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  dwell  on,  but  our  memories  in¬ 
stantly  summon  im  such  brilliant  names 
as  Aspasia,  Lais,  Glycera.  And  here  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  came  upon  an  o.isis 
in  the  great  desert — as  if  that  glorious 
city  of  old  days,  whose  image,  once  sng- 
ested,  W'ill  lead  the  mind  captive,  and 
istract  it  from  its  work-a-day  theme — 

“  Whate’er  the  tale. 

So  much  its  magic  must  o’er  all  prevail,” 

— .as  if  the  renowned  Athene,  preemi¬ 
nent  in  so  much  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
noble,  had  also  been  preeminent  in  re¬ 
moving  the  disabilities  of  women,  and 
had  anticipated  the  gentlenes-s  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  cultivating  their  minds,  en¬ 
couraging  their  talents,  and  venerating 
their  opinions.  If  not  worship,  here  they 
20 
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enjoyed  equality  with  the  other  sex ;  if  the 
female  sex  itself  did  not  exercise  an  ab¬ 
solute  supremacy,  its  individuals  were 
recognieed  and  celebrated  according 
to  th^eir  abilities  and  charms.  But  no : 
this  is  only  a  specious  fancy,  striking  at 
first,  but  no  exception  when  sifted  and 
examined.  We  prefer,  however,  not  to 
put  forward  our  own  argument  on  this 
nead,  but  rather  to  show  how  far  the 
instance  was  thought  to  be  favorable 
to  the  rights  of  women  by  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  clever  one,  too.* 

“These  women,  whose  names  are  linked 
with  those  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  of 
antiquity,  were  the  outcasts  of  society — its 
adnuration,  its  pride,  and  its  shame,  the 
agents  of  its  refined  civilization,  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  its  rapid  moral  corruption. 

“  Bom  in  slavery,  or  sold  to  it,  infant  cap¬ 
tives  taken  in  war,  or  of  a  class  too  lowly  to 
be  recognized  as  citizens  by  the  state,  these 
victims  of  civil  combinations,  foredoomed, 
by  the  accidents  of  their  birth  or  of  their 
lives,  to  an  inevitable  social  degradation,  had 
one  privilege  incidental  to  their  singular  lot ; 
and  of  that  they  availed  tliemselves,  to  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  station,  and  of  usurp¬ 
ing  acquirement  over  established  ignorance. 
They  were  not  under  the  ban  of  that  intellect¬ 
ual  proscription  which  was  reserved  by  the 
law  for  the  virtuous  and  the  chaste.  .  .  . 

“  The  position  of  these  women  was  a  false 
one,  dangerous  to  tlie  best  interests  of  society ; 
and  their  privileges  and  their  influence  (for 
rights  they  had  none),  though  uncontrolled 
by  the  lawgiver,  and  freely  permitted  by  the 
conventional  manners  of  tfie  times  and  coun¬ 
try,  became  a  deteriorating  principle,  which 
worked  out  the  political  ruin  of  Greece 
through  its  moral  depravity." 

After  this,  we  will  add  nothing  of  our 
own  concerning  the  AthenLin  women, 
but  accept  the  dictum  of  our  gifted 
authority,  the  chamjiioii  of  her  sex. 
From  her  pages,  however,  we  will  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  another  pas¬ 
sage,  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  wo¬ 
men  in  the  East. 

“  The  position  of  the  woman  of  sava^ 
life,  miserable  as  it  mav  be,  is  less  strikingly 
degraded  than  that  of  the  females  of  those 
vast  empires  of  the  East  which  vaunt  an  an¬ 
tique  origin,  and  in  which  the  lights  of  a 
semi-civilization  have  surrounded  a  fraction 
at  least  of  the  species  with  the  luxuries  of 
wealth,  and  afforded  something  of  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  social  policy.  Of  the  earliest 
condition  of  these  widely-extended  nations 

*  Lady  Morgan. 


nothing  is  known ;  and  the  few  scanty  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  history  which  have  reached 
posterity  show  them  as  then  already  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  rudeness  of  savage  life.  In 
these  fragments,  the  records  of  ages  when 
civilization  was  as  yet  exclusively  confined 
to  Asia  (the  supposed  cradle  of  the  human 
species,  and  certainly  the  cradle  of  its  writ¬ 
ten  history),  physical  pressure  of  another 
character  and  origin  is  found  to  determine  the 
servitude  of  woman,  and  to  crush  her  under 
a  slavery,  if  possible,  more  revolting  than 
that  of  the  mere  savage.  .  .  . 

“  It  is  an  awful  and  heart-rending  act  to 
raise  the  dark  curtain  which  hangs  before  the 
‘  sanctuary  of  the  women '  throughout  the 
reat  continent  of  Asia,  and  to  penetrate  the 
omestic  holds  of  those  vainglorious  nations 
which  arrogate  to  themselves  the  precedence 
in  creation,  and  date  their  power  and  their 
policy  from  eras  anterior  to  the  written  rec¬ 
ords  of  more  civilized  communities.  In 
these  states,  on  whose  condition  the  passage 
of  some  thousands  of  years  has  impressed  no 
chanTO,  and  in  which  the  sufferings  of  one 
half  me  species  have  awakened  no  sympathy, 
may  be  discovered  Uie  most  graphic  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  tyranny  of  man  and  of  the  deg¬ 
radation  of  woman." 

And,  referring  particularly  to  China, 
both  past  and  present,  it  is  written : 

“  The  female  slave  who,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  inferior  slaves,  is  dignified  with  the 
name  of  supi'rior  (adequate  to  that  of  wife), 
who  has  been  purchas^  with  gold,  and  may 
be  returned  if  on  trial  not  approved,  is  not 
deemed  worthy  to  eat  at  ner  master's 
table." 

And  80,  uhenever  we  can  arrive  at 
any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
women  of  old,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  country,  we  fitid  them  in  suhiection 
— degrading  subjection  generally — to 
the  male  sex.  Then  the  oldest  antiquity 
passed  away ;  Christ  was  incarnate  in 
the  world,  was  dead  and  buried,  and 
rose  again  and  a.scended  into  heaven, 
yet  clouds  and  thick  darkness  were  not 
immediately  dispelled  from  woman’s  lot. 

Plutarch,  as  every  student  is  aware, 
took  some  pains  to  set  forth  the  merits 
of  w'omen  of  different  nations.  It  is 
quite  evident  that,  in  doing  so,  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  he  was  putting  in  an  apol- 
ogy  or  a  plea.  He  is  the  mill  of  ancient 
days,  and  his  interference  proves  that 
woman  in  his  time  suffered^,  or  fancied 
that  she  suffered,  or  was  believed  by  him 
and  his  disciples  to  suffer,  grievous 
W’rong,  and  that  the  good  that  was  in 
her  was  not  appreciated  by  the  times  in 
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which  he  wrote — that  to  say,  tlie  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  first  and  bejjinning  of  the 
second  century.  As  time  rolled  on  and 
Barbarian  kingdoms  were  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  woman’s 
moral  position  appears  to  have  been  a 
ver^  subordinate  one.  Historians  com¬ 
plain  bitterly  of  the  darkness  of  those 
periods ;  but  the  glimmer  that  w'e  get 
shows  us  women  still  a  very  humble  if 
not  a  degraded  being.  Her  physical 
burden  was  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  customs  of  trilies;  but  legally  ami 
morally  she  was  nowhere.  At  last  we 
came  upon  the  Round  Table  and  see 
the  beginnings  of  chivalry,  which  shone 
for  a  season,  only  to  be  quenched  in 
Saxon  grossness  and  idolatry :  that  is, 
if  it  did  shine,  and  if  Arthur  and  his 
Court  was  not  an  im.aginHtion  of  later 
years.  As  to  Iximliardy,  as  late  as  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  “  we  inciden¬ 
tally  learn  th.at  no  woman  was  mistress  of 
her  own  actions  ;  she  was  under  the  mun- 
diHnt,  the  legal  protection  or  control, 
of  her  father,  her  brother,  her  husband, 
or  in  their  default,  of  the  nearest  male 
of  her  family,  or  even  of  the  king ;  if 
she  were  injured,  the  pecuniary  compen¬ 
sation  went  not  to  her,  but  to  the  person 
who  exercised  this  mundium  over  her 
— ill  other  words,  to  her  owner.”  * 
When  we  pass  to  other  tribes  and  n-a- 
tions  the  picture  is  no  bettor.  The  laws 
and  customs  show  plainly  that  the 
honor  and  virtue  of  women  were  mat¬ 
ters  of  sni.all  account.  Not  only  is 
there  no  concession  of  rights  or  posi¬ 
tion  to  them,  but  there  is  no  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  they  were  due  to  them. 
The  world  was  quite  satisfied  that 
woman  as  an  inferior  was  in  her  right 
and  natural  place.  Whatever  allevia¬ 
tion  or  benefit  she  enjoyed,  she  enjoyed 
by  the  favor  and  condescension  of  man, 
whose  caprice  might  le.a*l  him  sometimes 
to  indulge  her  ;  but  .as  to  her  grace  be¬ 
ing  worth  obtaining,  there  is  not  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  such  an  idea  I 

d'hus  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  up  to 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century  of  the  years 
of  our  Lord,  the  sex  all  over  the  world, 
far  from  enjoying  worship,  or  precedence, 
or  observance,  was  in  an  inferior  and 
sometimes  cruelly  base  condition,  al¬ 
though  individual  women  had,  by  their 


charms  or  their  talents,  enslaved  here 
and  there  their  own  admirers.  But  the 
time  had  now  come  when  it  was  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  rise  in  the  world,  when  it  was 
to  become  snccesrively  a  protegee  and  a 
toy,  .an  cqu.al,  a  power,  a  glorified  power, 
an  idol,  an  object  of  the  wildest  fanat¬ 
icism.  To  trace  the  origin  and  early 
growth  of  this  influence  until  we  find  it 
recognized  as  a  leading  article  of  knight¬ 
ly  fiith,  would  be  a  grateful  task ;  but 
we  fear  that  to  trace  them  accurately  is 
iiOw  impossible.  As  far  as  actual  records 
guide  us  the  account  amounts  nearly  to 
this,  viz.,  we  lose  sight  of  a  moral  insect 
somewhere  in  the  third  century  after 
('hrist,  and  in  the  tenth  century  find  the 
same  insect  developed  as  a  moral  butter¬ 
fly,  the  intermediate  grub  state  being  a 
blank  of  seven  or  eight  centuries.  But 
in  the  absence  of  positive  history  to 
guide  them,  modem  writers  have  s|>eou- 
lated,  though  not  very  widely,  on  the 
prob.able  circumstancesi  and  degrees  of 
the  transition. 

It  has  Iteen  saiil  by  some  whose  opin¬ 
ions  are  well  worthy  of  respect,  that  the 
germ  of  female  ascemleiicy  is  to  be 
traced  among  the  manners  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  or  Gauls.  Tacitus  says  that  the 
Germans  thought  there  was  something 
holy  in  women,  and  that  they  never 
despised  their  counsels  nor  neglected 
their  answers.  The  following  am'cdote, 
which  may  be  thought  to  support  the 
same  view,  we  take  from  an  old  transla¬ 
tion  of  Plutarch’s  Essays : 

“  Before  the  Gauls  passed  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  called  Alpes,  and  held  that  part  of  Italy 
which  now  they  do  inhabit,  there  arose  a 
great  discord  and  dangerous  sedition  among 
them, which  grew  in  the  end  to  a  civil  war ;  but 
when  both  armies  stood  embattailed  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  ready  to  fight,  their  wives  put  them¬ 
selves  in  the  very  midst  between  the  armed 
troops,  took  the  matter  of  diSierence  and  con- 
troversie  into  their  hands,  brought  them  to 
accord  and  unity,  and  judged  tlie  querrell 
with  such  indifferent  equity,  and  so  to  the 
coutentmeut  of  both  parts,  that  there  ensued 
a  wondei  fill  amity,  and  reciprocate  good  will, 
not  only  from  city  to  city,  hut  also  between 
house  and  house;  insomuch  that  ever  after 
they  continued  this  custom  in  all  their  con¬ 
sultations,  as  well  of  war  as  peace,  to  take 
the  counsell  and  advice  of  their  wives ;  yea, 
to  compose  and  pacifie  all  debates  and  braulea 
with  their  neighbors  and  allies,  by  the  media¬ 
tion  of  them,  and  tlierefore  in  that  composi- 
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tion  and  accord  which  they  made  with  An- 
xubal,  at  what  time  he  passed  through  their 
city,  among  other  articles  this  went  for  one  : 
That  in  case  tha  Gauls  complained  of  any 
wrongs  done  unto  them  by  the  Carthaginians, 
the  Carthaginian  Captainee  and  Gh)Temour 
which  were  in  Spaine  should  be  the  judges 
between  them ;  but  contrariwise,  if  the 
Cathaginians  pretended  that  the  Gaules  had 
wronged  them,  the  Gaule  Dames  should  de¬ 
cide  the  querrelL" 

The  Germans,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Soott,  who  follows  Tacitus,  fought  in  the 

Sresence  of  their  women,  w'ho,  with 
ishevelled  hair  and  fierce  aspect,  rushed 
into  the  mileey  thereby  exciting  the 
Talor  of  the  warriors  to  its  highest 
effort.  The  females,  by  a  natural  instinct, 
admired  and  preferred  those  whom  they 
had  seen  distinguishuig  themselves  in 
fight ;  and  so  they  become  the  judges 
and  the  rewarders  of  achievements. 

But  we  confess  that  this  reasoning  does 
not  satisfy  us.  If  this  cause  would  ac¬ 
count  for  woman's  elevation,  she  would 
have  begun  to  rise  long  before  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  heard  of,  for  in  all  savage  or 
rimitive  wars,  there  must  have  been 
ut  too  many  oonte.sts  of  which  women 
were  spectators:  and  the  fame  of  ex¬ 
ploits  produces  as  great  or  a  greater  im¬ 
pression  on  the  female  mind  than  the 
view  of  the  exploits  themselves.  The 
deeds,  therefore,  of  early  days  tvbich 
woman  might  not  witness,  she  would 
certainly  know  by  re|K)rt,  and  appreciate ; 
yet  her  appreciation  of  them  never  seems 
to  have  done  her  much  good.  The 
Indian  smiaw's  revile  the  cowards  of  the 
tribe,  and  admire  the  great  warriors — 
still  they  are  only  squaws.  When  the 
women  of  Israel  answered  one  another 
as  they  played,  and  said,  **  Saul  has  slain 
his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thou¬ 
sands,”  though  their  **  damnable  itera¬ 
tion  ”  drove  Saul  mad,  aud  sent  David 
into  exile  after  several  narrow  escapes 
from  assassination,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  themselves  took  anything  by 
their  clamor.  We  have  all  been  taught 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Roman 
mothers  fostered  the  devoted  valor  of 
the  two  nations ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they  criticised  and  favored  it ;  still 
they  remained  only  as  the  Roman  wo¬ 
men,  whose  condition  Gibbon,  as  above 
quoted,  has  described.  The  learned 
Henry  Ilallam  puts  forward  another 
theory,  and  maintains  that  the  treatment 


of  w'oraen  must  improve  as  civilization 
advances,  and  will  be,  in  every  nation, 
projMirtioned  to  the  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment.  But,  according  to  this  rule,  there 
would  have  been  a  certain  chivalry  in 
the  most  advanced  of  ancient  nations ; 
and,  as  we  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  refined  since  the  days  of  Edward 
III.,  it  would  follow  that  woman’s  posi¬ 
tion,  instead  of  declining,  as  it  has  done, 
would  have  continued,  and  if  possible 
improved,  up  to  the  present  day.  Look, 
however,  at  the  facts.  Butler  stalks 
about  in  whole  skin,  and  with  the  rank 
of  a  general  officer,  defying  opinion.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  a  thousand  knights 
would  singly  have  gone  in  quest  of  him, 
immediat^y  after  hearing  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  his  mouth  would  have 
been  stopped  and  his  soul  been  sent  to 
Hades  as  soon  as  an  avenger  could  get 
within  a  lance’s  length  of  him.  On  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  if  we  have  not  reached 
the  point  of  tolerating  brutality  toward 
women,  we  have,  bv  many  infallible 
signs,  abated  in  our  homage  to  them. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  quite  accept  Mr. 
Hallam's  doctrine  as  explanatory  of  the 
phase  of  woman’s  history  into  which  we 
are  inquiring. 

Our  owm  belief  is,  that  although  mere 
civilization  could  never  have  produced 
the  effects  which  we  are  contemplating, 
civilization,  accom|>anied  by  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  religion,  might,  and  did, 
give  rise  to  it.  The  n.ation  which  could 
approve  the  maxim  parcere  ruhjectis^ 
w'ould,  by  an  expansion  of  its  principle, 
exercise  at  least  forbearance  toward  wo¬ 
man  ;  but  it  required  a  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  to  conceive  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  w.as  afterward  pushed  to 
such  a  marvellous  extreme.  As  soon  as 
men  learned  to  believe  in  the  beatitudes, 
and  to  see  in  meekness,  poorness  of  spirit, 
and  earthly  inability,  marks  for  the  lavor 
of  God,  their  toleration  for  women  prob¬ 
ably  grew  into  respect;  and  the  wish 
to  uphold  them  whom  God  regarded 
with  favor,  would  suggest  the  protection 
of  them.  Allow  for  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  a  new  and  popular  creed  is  often 
followed  to  the  pitch  of  ridicule,  and  for 
the  superstitious  elements  which  are  to 
be  expected  when  the  w’orld  is  shaking 
off  an  old  and  induing  a  new'  belief,  and 
we  have  some  j>lau8ible  conception  of  the 
mode  in  which  our  fathers’  minds  were 
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acted  upon  so  as  to  assi^  to  woman  her 
place  in  the  system  of  chivalry. 

What  pure  and  sober  Christianity 
would  have  done  for  women  may  be 
learned  from  St.  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  chapter  2,  verse  11,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter ;  “  Let  the  woman  learn 
in  silence  with  all  subjection.  But  I 
suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp 
authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in 
silence.  For  Adam  was  first  formed, 
then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not  deceived, 
but  the  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in 
the  transgression.  Notwithst:mding  she 
shall  be  saverl  in  child-lrearing,  if  they 
continue  in  faith  and  charity  and  holiness 
with  sobriety.”  Rut  Christianity,  instead 
of  being  pure  and  sober,  was  engrafted, 
ns  we  know,  on  some  very  ignorant  and 
wilful  stocks.  As  a  general  rule,  con¬ 
version  was  only  a  compromise.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  accepted  the  new  relig¬ 
ion  with  a  proviso  in  favor  of  their  be¬ 
setting  sins.  The  European  nations  held 
fast  bv  war  and  violence,  but  acted  them 
now  for  the  glory  of  God  instead  of  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  own  savage  pas¬ 
sions.  On  the  other  hand  they  conceded 
the  confession  that  hitherto  their  usage 
of  the  gentler  sex  had  been  unwarrant¬ 
ably  severe.  The  blessed  Redeemer  was 
the  son  of  David  and  of  Joseph  in  name 
only,  but  lie  was  truly  and  literally  bom 
of  a  woman.  And  this  highest  indica¬ 
tion  of  Divine  favor  toward  the  sex 
was  in  conformity  with  those  Christian 
teachings  which  sanction  as  blessings 
many  of  ^woman’s  attributes.  Though 
the  practice,  therefore,  of  patience, 
meekness,  temperance,  and  forgiveness, 
was  more  than  a  warrior  could  stoop  to, 
he  was  pleased  to  compound  with  relig¬ 
ion  by  admiring  and  extolling  these 
virtues  in  the  weaker  sex.  And  here 
were  the  beginnings  of  a  reaction — a 
reaction  whose  force  must  be  measured, 
not  by  the  power  which  produced  it,  but 
by  the  contrary  force  which  had  prevail¬ 
ed  before.  By  how  much  it  was  per¬ 
ceived  that  woman,  blessed  of  God,  had 
been  degraded  and  enslaved  by  man,  by 
so  much  it  was  felt,  and  swoni  by  the 
holy  rood,  that  she  should  be  exalted  and 
compensated.  She  was  to  get  not  only 
her  own,  but  her  own  with  usury.  Forty 
centuries  of  arrears  were  to  be  paid  up 
to  the  fair  creature :  men  heaped  Ossa 
on  Pelion  to  form  a  homage  worthy  her 


acceptance,  and  believed  that  they  had 
come  short  of  her  desert.  With  this 
revolution  woman  herself  had  little  to 
do.  Intrinsically  she  remained  much 
what  she  had  ever  Iteen.  She  was  trans¬ 
lated,  not  transformed.  She  had  been 
the  Pagan’s  victim  and  thrall.  She  was 
the  Christian’s  idol  and  mistress. 

Inclination,  no  doubt,  powerfully 
seconded  the  sense  of  duty.  Men,  hav¬ 
ing  once  tried  the  experiment,  rejoiced 
to  find  a  natural  passion  elevated  to  a 
noble  sentiment.  Emulation  was  excited 
and  fimtered  on  both  sides.  Woman 
strove  to  approach  the  ])erf(H;tion  that 
was  ascribeu  to  her;  ascertained  and 
practised  the  virtues  and  grac'es  that  be¬ 
came  her  sex ;  and  shed  over  domestic 
and  public  life  a  brightness  and  a  tender¬ 
ness  which  had  never  been  seen  in  the 
world  before.  Man,  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  his  divinity,  became  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  not  always  in  practice,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  dazzling  qualities  and  virtues. 
A  new  refinement  began  to  improve 
manners.  Courtesy,  condesc'ension,  and 
subordination  were  found  not  only  to  be 
no  detriment  to  the  valor  of  a  knight, 
but  to  add  tenfold  lustre  to  that  valor. 

Whatever  may  have  lietm  the  fads  of 
the  transition  from  the  state  assigned  to 
her  by  St.  Paul,  we  find  that  in  the  days 
of  Arthur  and  of  Charlemagne,  woman 
had  already  attained  to  some  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  few  glimpses  that  we  get 
of  her  between  that  period  and  the 
period  of  the  Crusades,  when  her  exalt¬ 
ation  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
established,  though  not  yet  at  its  height, 
show  that  she  is  gradually  ascending  in 
the  social  scale.  Her  halcyon  days  may 
be  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Edward  III.  and  his  glorious  son.  And 
about  that  period  we  are  enabled  to  see 
and  appreciate  her  worship  and  renown  ; 
for  we  have  chroniclers  who  delight  in 
details  of  knightly  acts  and  magnifi¬ 
cence. 

However  obscure  may  be  the  causes 
and  progress  of  her  power,  there  is  no 
doubt  or  darkness  about  the  height  and 
glory  to  which  it  attained.  Malgre  the 
impiety,  folly,  and  extravagance  which 
are  proved  along  with  it,  the  fact  of  her 
ascendency  and  the  circumstances  there¬ 
of,  are  elaborately  and  indelibly  stamped 
on  the  pages  of  the  histories  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  love  of  God  and  of 
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the.  ladles  was  the  |>rime  motive  of  every 
true  knight  in  his  course  of  chivalry. 
To  this  he  publicly  and  solemnly  devoted 
himself.  The  ladies  occupy  the  second 
place  in  the  senUmce,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  their  prophets  far  outnum¬ 
bered  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  We 
ourselves  believed  before  we  examined, 
and  we  doubt  not  most  of  our  readeis 
now  believe,  that  the  expression  above 
quoted,  however  great  its  impropriety, 
was  simply  a  fa^on  de  parler.^  without 
serions  signification,  and  that  the  relig¬ 
ious  fhith  of  those  days,  when  sifted, 
would  be  found  to  be  sound  and  pure. 
But  lo !  when,  in  the  hope  of  proving 
this,  we  begin  to  turn  over  the  books  and 
chronicles  of  chivalry,  we  are  startled 
by  the  information  that  among  some,  at 
least,  and  those  persons  who  exercised  a 
wide-spread  influence,  the  worship  of  the 
ladies  was  literally  a  religiox.  Hear 
the  doctrine  of  La  Dame  des  Belles 
Cousines,  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.  She  held,  as 
touching  famour  de  Dieft  et  des  Dames., 
that  “  the  one  should  not  go  on  (nc  de- 
voit  ^int  aller)  without  the  other,  and 
the  lover  who  comprehended  how  to 
eerve  a  lady  loyally  teas  saved  !  ”  And 
St.  Palaye,  in  his  “  Memoires  sur  la 
Chevalerie,”  hesitates  not  to  accept  this 
as  a  serious  article  of  the  faith  of  a 
knight.  Speaking  of  the  education  of 
gentle  youth,  he  says :  “  The  first  lessons 
given  to  them  had  reference  principally 
to  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  ladies — 
that  is  to  say,  to  religion  and  to  gal¬ 
lantry.  If  one  can  credit  the  chronicle 
of  Jean  de  Saintre,  it  was  generally  the 
ladies  who  undertook  the  doty  of  teach¬ 
ing  them  at  one  and  the  same  time  their 
eafechism  and  the  art  of  love.  But  in 
like  manner,  as  the  religion  which  was 
taught  was  accompanied  by  puerillities 
and  superstition,  so  the  love  of  the 
ladies,  which  was  prescribed  to  them, 
was  fiill  of  refinement  and  fanaticism.” 
La  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines  was,  we 
venture  to  hope,  an  extreme  ritualist, 
claiming  for  her  pet  observances  a  merit 
which  the  great  body  of  worshippers 
did  not  quite  concede  to  them.  Moderate 
believers  may  have  been  free  from  the 
sin  of  absolute  and  confessed  idolatry. 
Still,  whether  the  service  of  the  fair  sex 
was  or  was  not  regarded  by  them  as  a 
religious  duty,  it  is  certain  that  they 
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entertained  very  strong  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  it.  The  general  maxim,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  was,  “  Perdu 
est  tout  honneftr  d  oil  qui  honneur  d 
dame  ne  refire  ;  ”  and  the  same  author 
quotes  the  poet  Chaucer  to  the  following 
effect :  “  women  are  the  cause  of  all 
knighthood,  the  increase  of  worship,  and 
of  all  worthiness,  courteous,  glad,  and 
merry,  and  true  in  every  wise.”  Gas¬ 
sier,  in  his  “  Histoire  de  la  Chevalerie 
Fran^aise,”  speaking  of  the  romancers 
or  troubadours,  has  the  following : 

“  Many  knights  are  numbered  among  these 
poets.  To  consecrate  his  heart  and  his  hom¬ 
age  to  a  mistress,  to  live  for  her  exclusively, 
for  her  to  aspire  to  ail  the  glory  of  arms  and 
of  the  virtues,  to  admire  her  perfections  and 
assure  to  them  public  admiration,  to  aspire 
to  the  title  of  her  servant  and  her  slave, 
and  to  think  himself  blessed  if,  in  recom¬ 
pense  of  BO  great  a  love,  and  of  so  great 
efforts,  she  deign  to  accept  them ;  in  a  word, 
to  serve  his  lady  as  a  kind  of  divinity  whose 
favors  cannot  but  be  the  prize  of  the  noblest 
sentiments,  a  divinity  who  cannot  be  loved 
without  respect,  and  who  cannot  be  respected 
without  love — this  was  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  every  knight,  or  of  whosoever  de¬ 
sired  to  become  one.  The  imagination 
sought  to  exalt  itself  with  such  a  scheme  of 
love ;  and  by  forming  heroes,  it  (the  scheme 
of  love,  we  presume)  gave  reality  to  all  the 
flights  of  the  poet’s  imagination  of  that 
time.  The  fair  whose  charms  and  whose 
merit  the  knights-troubadours  celebrated, 
those  earthly  gt^essesof  chivalry,  welcomed 
them  with  a  winning  generosity,  and  often 
repaid  their  compliments  with  tender  favors. 
...  It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  love  and 
war  being  the  spring  of  all  their  actions, 
some  celebrated  the  deeds  of  arms  which  had 
rendered  so  many  brave  knights  illustrions, 
while  others  sang  of  the  beauty,  the  graces, 
and  the  charms  of  their  ladies,  and  of  the 
tender  sentiments  with  which  the  ladies 
had  inspired  them.” 

St.  Palaye,  speaking  of  the  duties  of 
knights,  remarks:  **It  was  one  of  the 
capital  points  of  their  institution  on  no 
account  to  speak  ill  of  ladies,  and  on  no 
account  to  allow  any  one  in  their  pres¬ 
ence  to  dare  to  speak  ill  of  ladies,”  In 
a  note  he  says :  “  This  is,  of  all  the  laws 
of  chivalry,  that  which  was  maintained 
at  all  times  with  the  greatest  rigor 
among  the  French  nobility.”  “  if'  a 
virtuous  dame,”  says  Brantome,  as 
quoted  by  St.  Palaye,  “desire  to  main¬ 
tain  her  position  by  means  of  his  valor 
and  constancy,  her  servant  by  no  means 
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gnidfres  his  life  to  support  and  defend 
her,  if  she  runs  the  least  hazard  in  the 
■world,  either  as  regards  her  life,  or  her 
honor,  or  in  case  any  evil  may  have  been 
said  of  her ;  as  I  have  seen  in  our  court 
many  who  have  silenced  slanderers  who 
have  dared  to  detract  from  their  mis¬ 
tresses  and  ladies,  whom  by  the  duty 
and  laws  of  chivalry  we  are  bound  to 
serve  as  champions  in  their  troubles.” 

“  I^y  the  customs  of  Burgundy  a 
young  maid  could  save  the  life  of  a 
criminal  if  she  met  him  by  accident, 
for  the  first  time,  going  to  execution, 
and  aske^l  him  in  marriage.”  “  Is  it  not 
true,”  asks  Marchangy,  “that  the  crim¬ 
inal  who  can  interest  a  sim|)le  and 
virtuous  maid,  so  as  to  be  chosen  for  a 
husband,  is  not  so  guilty  as  he  may  ap¬ 
pear,  and  that  extenuating  circumstances 
speak  secretly  in  his  favor  ?  ”  Again  : 
“  The  greatest  enemies  to  the  feudal 
system  have  acknowledged  that  the  pre- 
|)onderance  of  domestic  manners  was 
Its  essential  characteristic.  In  the  early 
education  of  youth  women  were  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  objects  of  respv'Ctlul  love, 
and  the  di8j)enser8  of  happiness,”  * 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  further 
proof  of  the  eminence  to  which,  mor¬ 
ally,  woman  was  exalted.  Her  empire 
was  notorious  and  unch.allenged.  All 
writers  of  those  times  celebrate  it,  and 
in  recent  times  it  has  been  attested  by 
the  charming  pen  of  Scott  and  by  the 
sneer  of  Gibbon,  f  The  theory  of  the 
worship  is  beyond  dispute  ;  but  it  may 
be  interesting  to  examine  how  the 
practice  of  chivalry  accorded  with  its 
profession,  and  whether  the  power  and 
position  of  the  sex  were  substantially  as 
dazzling  as  B{>eculation  represente<l  them. 
Upon  reflection  we  shall  probably  all 
admit  that  they  were  so.  For  though 
the  phase  of  ladj'-worship  most  fiimiliar 
to  us  is  seen  m  the  practice  of  the 
knights-errant,  to  whose  vagaries  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  ridicule  attaches,  there 
is  ample  evidence  of  a  real,  practical, 
established  female  ascendency.  The 

*  Sir  Keneltn  Digby.  The  Orlandiu  in  tlie 
“  Broad  Stone  of  Honor.” 

t  “  As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies  (I 
blosh  to  unite  such  diacorcUut  names),  he  devoted 
himself  to  speak  the  trutli ;  to  roaiutaiu  the  right ; 
to  protect  the  distressed  ;  to  practise  courtesy,  a 
virtue  less  familiar  to  the  ancients ;  to  pursue  the 
infidels,  etc.,  etc.” — Gibbon’s  “  Decline  and  Fall,” 
voL  vil,  p.  340. 


wandering  or  the  soldier  knight  would 
vaunt  the  charms  and  virtues  of  a  mis¬ 
tress  whose  favor  he  might  or  might  not 
wear,*  and  enforce  the  acknowled^ent 
of  them  with  the  point  of  his  lance; 
he  w'ould  draw  his  sword  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  a  captive  lady,  or  to  redress 
a  lady’s  wrong ;  but  independently  of 
the  effects  of  real  or  fancied  passion, 
independently  of  acts  of  individual  eom- 
passion,  or  generosity,  or  condescension, 
the  sex,  as  such,  undoubtedly  did  expe¬ 
rience  and  exercise  the  l)enefit8  and  the 
powers  which  the  knight’s  profession  as¬ 
signed  to  it.  In  proof  of  this  be  it  re¬ 
membered  that  a  lady  never  hesitated 
to  lay  her  commands  upon  a  knight, 
whether  specially  devoted  to  her  service 
or  not,  and  that  it  was  imper.ative  upon 
the  knight  to  obey  her,  except  the  com¬ 
mand  should  unfortunately  be  incompat¬ 
ible  with  his  devoir  to  his  own  elected 
lady,  to  his  sovereign,  or  to  a  brother 
in  arms.  Conflicting  orders  .and  duties 
thus  sometimes  placed  an  unhappy  knight 
in  a  “  fix  ;  ”  and  so  delicate  an  affair  was 
it,  that  when  he  had  the  op|H>rtunit^  of 
obtaining  advice,  he  generally  submitted 
himself  to  the  decisiou  of  a  court  of 
honor.  The  expressed  approbation 
of  a  noble  or  beautiful  lady,  whether 
dame  or  demoi.selle,  wa.s  fame.  Tlie 
ladies  could  and  did  soffen  and  exalt 
the  characters  of  knights  and  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  knighthood  generally.  “  They 
can  even  impart,”  says  Digby,  “  noble 
and  generous  sentiments,  so  that  their 
power  exceeds  that  of  kings,  who  can 
grant  only  the  titles  of  nobility.”  The 
excessive  exertions  of  this  power  by 
vain  or  indiscreet  women  are  proofs  of 
the  reality  of  the  power,  if  not  very 
creditable  to  the  ladies  concerned. 
There  is  the  story  of  the  ladv  who 
sent  her  shift  to  a  knight,  and  bade 
him  combat,  with  this  only  for  armor, 
in  the  m<dke  of  harnessed  knights.  The 
fine  fellow  vindicated  her  opinion  of  his 
valor,  and  proclaimed  her  inhumanity 
to  after  ages,  by  wresting  the  victory 
from  bis  armed  opponents,  though  he 
was  fearfully  slashed  and  gored  in  so 
doing.  In  return  for  the  trifling  service, 
he  requested  the  owner  to  wear  the 
blood-stained  shift  in  public  as  an  outer 

*  Sometimes  a  kiiigrht  would  vaunt  a  violeat 
passion  for  a  lad/  whom  he  had  never  seen. — 
SL.  Palayt. 
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garment,  which  she,  with  a  comidiment- 
ary  speech,  undertook  to  do,  and  which 
she  did.  TTie  well-known  story  of  the 
knight  bringing  a  lady’s  glove  out  of 
the  den'  of  lions,  and  other  anecdotes 
scattered  about  the  annals  of  chivalry, 
and  setting  forth  most  perilous  adven¬ 
tures  wantonly  imposed  by  ladies  on 
knights,  also  illustrate  the  argument. 
It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  in  these 
last  insUnccs  the  knighU,  after  perform¬ 
ing  their  devoir,  renounced  the  service 
of  the  exacting  ladies,  and  obtained 
the  general  approbation  by  so  doing ; 
for  these  merciless  ladies  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry, 
which  “  even  gave  warning  to  women 
not  to  forget  the  softness  and  humanity 
of  their  ciiaracter,  in  requiring  any  un¬ 
reasonable  service  of  danger  from  a 
knight.”  But,  to  pass  beyond  instances 
of  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  sex 
by  individuals,  we  have  historical  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  peril  or  refjuirements  of 
ladies  were  suflicient  to  interrupt  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  and  temporarily  to  unite, 
for  their  especial  service,  contending 
armies.  The  story  of  the  ladies  of 
Moaux,  however  well  known,  may,  we 
hope,  be  here  repeated  without  fear  of  its 
proving  tedious. 

France  and  England  were  at  war: 
the  former  country  had  Kuffere<l  cruel 
loss  and  humiliation  from  the  armies  of 
the  Black  Prince,  and  to  its  troubles 
from  abroad  were  added  (lisafiection  and 
rebellion  at  home.  The  pe:isantry  of 
Brie  had  risen  upon  the  nobles,  who 
were  unable  to  suppress  the  rising,  and 
they  were  ravaging  the  country  in  large 
bands  committing  the  most  frightful 
atrocities  on  noblemen  and  knights  and 
on  their  ladies.  Panic-stricken  and 
horror-stricken,  a  crowd  of  helpless 
dames  and  young  children  fled  before 
this  jacquerie,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
ladies  in  France,  married  and  unmarried, 
and  children  of  quality  were  assembled 
at  Meaux,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Duchess  of 
Norm<andy  was  there,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  with  three  hundred  other 
ladies ;  but  the  Duke  had  not  the  means 
of  defending  them  ag:iinst  such  a 
mighty  rabble  as  the  peasants  were  be¬ 
coming.  The  insurgents  of  Brie  were 
joined  by  those  of  Valois,  and  another 
crowd  was  advancing  from  Paris.  Al- 
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together,  about  nine  thousand  of  them 
were  in  motion,  while  the  ganison  of 
Meaux  was  but  a  handful  of  knights 
and  men-at-arms.  The  danger  was  im¬ 
minent,  and  the  terror  and  misery  of  the 
ladies  and  the  desperation  of  the  scanty 
garrison  of  Meaux  may  be  conceived. 
Every  hour  brought  nearer  the  time 
when  they  were  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  brutal  mob — ^all  was  lamentation 
and  aflfright.  At  this  crisis  the  Capital 
de  Buch,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  England,  was  retuniing  from 
an  expedition,  and  hap|K‘ned  to  be  at 
Chalons  with  the  Comte  de  Fuix. 
There  these  gallant  knights  got  word 
of  the  miserable  strait  in  which  the 
French  hnlies  were.  Forgetting  their 
national  animosities,  remembering  only 
that  a  flock  of  trembling  women  were 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  jacquerie, 
they  started  without  hesitation  to  the 
rescue.  They  numbered  about  sixty 
lance.s,  while  the  peasants  counted  their 
thousands ;  but  that  consideration  did 
not  trouble  them — they  thought  only 
of  the  fair  fugitives  and  their  danger. 
Happily  they  reached  Meaux  before  the 
nabble ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  how 
relieved  the  ladies  were  at  the  ap|)ear- 
ance  of  the  brave  little  band,  and  how 
gratified  they  were  at  such  devotion. 

The  peasantry,  who  had  increased  in 
numbers  at  every  step,  were  not  long  in 
aniving;  and  it  would  ap|>ear  that  there 
was  either  poltroonery  or  treachery 
within,  for  the  wretched  inhabitants 
opened  the  gates,  and  in  swarmed  the 
whole  motley  force,  filling  the  streets  ; 
but  the  market-place  at  Meaux  was,  it 
seems,  a  kind  of  citadel,  defensible  after 
the  town  was  in  the  enemy’s  hands. 
The  river  Marne  nearly  surrounds  it, 
leaving  but  a  small  front  to  guard.  It 
w'as  here  that  the  ladies  were  lodged, 
and  it  was  from  hence  that  they  saw 
their  bloodthirsty  pursuers  advancing 
through  the  streets  of  the  town.  Their 
only  hope  was  in  the  little  band  of 
knights  and  warriors :  as  long  as  they 
lived,  no  woman  would  be  molested,  but 
if  they  should  be  overborne  and  slain  by 
this  vast  multitude,  as  seemed  not  im¬ 
probable,  these  helpless  delicAte  beings 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents. 
The  emergency  was  a  dreadful  one  for 
all.  The  good  knights,  however,  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Like  wise  sol- 
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diora,  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked  by  the 
banditti,  bat  went  out  to  meet  them  in 
one  company,  aa  if  they  had  been  broth¬ 
ers  in  arms  instead  of  l)eing  the  aer- 
vanta  of  liostilo  aovereigna.  Tiieir 
knightly  vows  had  bound  them  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  ladlea,  and  they 
were  all  therefore  united  for  tlie  time  in 
the  execution  of  their  highest  duties. 
Ensigns  and  battle-cries  usually  proceed¬ 
ing  from  opposite  aides  of  the  field  were 
now  all  going  forth  together  in  a  service 
of  the  gresitest  danger  and  responsibility: 
side  by  side  fluttered  the  banners  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  of  Foix  and  the  pennon  of 
the  Captal  de  Buch ;  and  their  valor 
met  the  reward  which  all  true  hearts 
would  desire  for  it,  although  the  throb¬ 
bing  bosoms  in  the  market-place  dared 
not  expect  so  glorious  a  result.  The 
sight  of  this  Ann  and  well-appointed  ar¬ 
ray,  small  though  it  was,  caused  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  rabble  to  hesitate  and  to  draw 
back  a  little ;  whereu|)on  the  knights 
allowed  them  not  a  minute  to  recover, 
but  charged  home,  using  their  spears 
and  swords  in  such  fashion  that  the  ban¬ 
ditti,  losing  all  their  assurance,  turned 
about  and  commenced  a  retreat,  which 
soon  became  an  utter  rout.  In  their 
confusion  they  fell  one  over  another  and 
prevented  anything  like  resistance,  so 
that  the  gentlemen  had  only  to  cut  them 
down  or  to  drive  them  before  them  like 
a  herd  of  beasts,  and  clear  the  town  of 
them.  They  were  absolutely  tired  with 
slaying,  and  threw  them  in  great  heaps 
into  the  river.  Indeed,  they  might  have 
slain  nil  had  they  been  so  minded,  and, 
as  it  was,  the  slaughter  was  prodigious. 

Thus  did  the  ladies’  peril  outweigh 
all  other  considerations  with  these  gal¬ 
lant  knights,  and  thus  did  chivalry  dare 
and  do  for  the  dames’  deliverance. 

THE  TALMUD. 

(ConcKuUd  from  page  200.) 

Another  most  striking  story  is  that  of 
the  Sage  who,  walking  in  a  market-place 
crowd<*d  with  people,  suddenly  encoun- 
tereil  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  askeil  him 
who,  out  of  that  vast  multitude,  would 
l»e  saved.  Whereupon  the  Prophet  first 
pointed  out  a  weird-looking  creature,  a 
turnkey,  “  because  he  was  merciful  to 
his  prisoners;”  and  next  two  common¬ 
looking  tradesmen,  who  came  w'ulking 


through  the  crowd  pleasantly  chatting. 
The  Sage  instantly  rushed  toward  them, 
and  asked  them  what  were  their  saving 
works.  But  they,  much  puzzled,  re¬ 
plied  :  “  W e  are  but  poor  workmen  who 
live  by  our  trade.  All  that  cun  be  said 
for  us  is  that  we  are  always  of  good 
cheer,  and  are  good-natured.  When  we 
meet  anybody  who  seems  sad  we  join 
him,  and  we  talk  to  him,  and  cheer  him, 
so  long  that  he  must  forget  his  grief. 
And  if  we  know  of  two  people  who  have 
quarrelled,  we  talk  to  them  and  per¬ 
suade  them,  until  we  have  made  them 
friends  again.  This  is  our  w’hole  life.”  .  .  . 

Before  leaving  this  period  of  Mishnic 
development,  we  have  yet  to  speak  of 
one  or  two  things.  This  period  is  the 
one  in  which  Christianity  arose ;  and  it 
may  be  as  well  to  touch  here  upon  the 
relation  between  Christianity  and  the 
Talmud — a  subject  much  discussed  of 
late.  Were  not  the  whole  of  our  gene¬ 
ral  views  on  the  difference  between  Ju¬ 
daism  and  Christianity  greatly  confused, 
people  would  certainly  not  be  so  very 
much  surprised  at  the  striking  parallels 
of  dogma  and  parable,  of  allegory  and 
proverb,  exhibited  by  the  Gosjk?!  and 
the  talinudical  writings.  The  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  written,  as  Lightfoot  has  it, 
“  among  Jews,  by  Jews,  for  Jews,”  can¬ 
not  but  speak  the  language  of  the  time, 
both  as  to  form  and,  broadly  S[)eaking, 
as  to  contents.  There  are  many  more 
vital  points  of  contact  between  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Talmud  than 
divines  yet  seem  fully  to  realize ;  for 
such  terms  as  “  Redemption,”  “  Bap¬ 
tism,”  “  Grace,”  “  Faith,’’  “  Salvation,” 
“  Regeneration,”  “  Son  of  Man,”  “  Son 
of  God,”  “Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  were 
not,  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  invented  by 
Christianity,  but  w’ere  household  words 
of  talinudical  Judaism,  to  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  gave  a  higher  and  purer  mean¬ 
ing.  No  less  loud  and  bitter  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  are  the  protests  against  “  lij>-«erv- 
ing,”  against  “  making  the  law  a  burden 
to  the  |K*ople,”  against  “  law's  that  hang 
on  hairs,”  against  “  Priests  and  Phari¬ 
sees.”  The  fundamental  mysteries  of 
the  new  Faith  are  matters  totally  apart ; 
but  the  Ethics  in  both  are,  in  their  broad 
outlines,  identical.  That  grand  dictum, 
“  Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  be 
done  by,”  against  which  Kant  declared 
himself  energetically  from  a  philosophi- 
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cal  point  of  view,  is  quoted  by  Hillel, 
the  President,  at  whose  death  Jesus  was 
ten  years  of  age,  not  a.s  anything  new, 
but  as  an  old  and  well-known  dictum 
“  th.at  comprised  the  whole  Law.”  The 
most  monstrous  mistake  has  ever  been 
our  mixing  up,  in  the  drat  instance, 
single  individuals,  or  classes,  with  a 
whole  people,  and  next  our  confound¬ 
ing  the  Judaism  of  the  time  of  Christ 
with  that  of  the  time  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  of  the  Judges,  or  even  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  Judaism  of 
the  time  of  Christ  (to  which  that  of  our 
days,  owing  principally  to  the  Talmud, 
stands  very  near),  and  that  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  are  as  like  each  other  as  our 
England  is  like  that  of  William  Rufus, 
or  the  Greece  of  Plato  that  of  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts.  It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity 
to  have  carried  those  golden  germs,  hi(l- 
den  in  the  schools  and  among  the  “  si¬ 
lent  community  ”  of  the  learned,  into 
the  market  of  Humanity,  It  has  eorn- 
municated  that  ”  Kingdom  of  Heaven,” 
of  which  the  Talmud  is  full  from  the 
first  page  to  the  la.st,  to  the  herd,  even 
to  the  lepers.  The  fruits  that  have 
sprung  from  this  through  the  w’ide  world 
we  need  not  here  consider.  But  the 
misconception,  as  if  to  a  God  of  Ven¬ 
geance  had  suddenly  succeeded  a  God 
of  Love,  cannot  be  too  often  protested 
against.  “Thou  shall  love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself”  is  a  precept  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  our  Saviour  himself  tanght 
his  disciples.  The  “  Law,”  as  we  have 
seen  and  shall  further  see,  was  develo|)ed 
to  a  marvellously  and,  perhaps,  oppres¬ 
sively  minute  pitch  ;  but  only  as  a  regu¬ 
lator  of  outward  actions.  The  “  faith 
of  the  heart  ” — the  dogma  prominently 
dwelt  uixm  bjr  Paul — was  a  thing  that 
stood  much  higher  with  the  Pharisees 
than  this  outward  law.  It  was  a  thing, 
they  said,  not  to  be  commanded  by  any 
ordinance  ;  yet  was  greater  than  all. 
“  Everything  ”  is  one  of  their  adages, 
“is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  save  the 
fear  of  Heaven.” 

“  Six  hundred  and  thirteen  injunctions,"  says 
the  Talmud,  “  was  Moses  instructed  to  give  to 
the  people.  David  reduced  them  all  to  eleven, 
in  the  fifteenth  Psalm :  Lord,  who  shall  abide 
in  Thy  Tabernacle,  who  shall  dwell  on  Thy 
holy  hill?  He  that  walketh  uprightly,’’ 
etc. 

“  The  Prophet  Isaiah  reduced  them  to  six 


(xxxiii.  15) :  He  that  walketh  righteously," 
etc. 

“  The  Prophet  Micah  reduced  them  to  three 
(vi.  8) : — What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humWy  with  thy  God  ?  ” 

"  Isaiah  once  more  reduced  them  to  two 
(Ivi.  1): — Keep  ye  judgment  and  do  justice." 

“  Amos  (v.  4)  reduc^  them  all  to  one : — 
Seek  ye  Me  and  ye  shall  live." 

“  But  lest  it  might  be  supposed  from  this 
that  God  could  be  found  in  the  fulfilment  of 
His  whole  law  only.  Habakkuk  said  (iL  4): — 
‘  The  just  shall  live  by  his  Faith.’  " 

Regarding  these  “Pharisees”  or  “Sep¬ 
aratists  ”  tliemselves,  no  greater  or  more 
antiquated  mistake  exists  than  that  of 
their  being  a  mere  “sect”  hated  by  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.  They  were  not  a  sect 
— any  more  than  Roman  Catholics  form 
a  “  sect  ”  in  Rome,  or  Protestants  a  “  sect” 
in  England — and  they  were  not  hated  so 
indiscriminately  by  Christ  and  the  Apos¬ 
tles  as  would  at  first  sight  appear  in 
some  sweeping  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  t  or  the  “  Pharisees,”  as 
such,  were  at  that  time — Josejihus  not¬ 
withstanding —  simply  the  people,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  “  leaven  of  He¬ 
rod.”  Those  “upper  classes”  of  free- 
thinking  Sadducees  who,  in  opposition 
to  the  Pharisees,  insisted  on  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  sacrifices  and 
tithes,  of  which  they  were  the  receiv¬ 
ers,  but  denied  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  are  barely  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  wholesale  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  “  Scribes  and  Pharisi^es  ”  have 
been  greatly  misunderstood.  There  can 
be  absolutely  no  question  on  this  point, 
that  there  were  among  the  genuine 
Pharisees  the  most  patriotic,  the  most 
noble-minded,  the  most  advanced  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Party  of  Progress.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Law  itself  was  nothing 
in  their  hands  but  a  means  to  keep  the 
Spirit  as  opposed  to  the  Word  —  the 
outward  frame — in  full  life  and  flame, 
and  to  vindicate  for  each  time  its  own 
right  to  interpret  the  temporal  ordi¬ 
nances  according  to  its  own  necessities 
and  acquirements.  But  that  there  were 
very  many  black  sheep  in  their  flock — 
many  who  traded  on  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  body — is  matter  of 
reiterated  denunciation  in  the  whole 
contemporary  literature.  'The  Talmud 
inveighs  even  more  bitterly  and  caustic¬ 
ally  than  the  New  Testament  against 
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what  it  calls  the  “  Plague  of  Pharisaism,”  climbed  up  the  window-sill  one  bitter 
“  the  dyed  ones,”  “  who  do  evil  deeds  like  winter’s  night.  Ashe  lay  there  listen- 
Zitnri,  and  reqnire  a  goodly  reward  like  ing,  the  cold  gradually  made  him  in- 
PhinehaH,”‘*they  who  preach  beautiftilly,  sensible,  and  the  snow  covered  him  up. 
but  do  not  act  >»eautifully.”  Parodying  The  darkness  of  the  room  first  called 
their  exaggerated  logical  arrangements,  the  attention  of  those  inside  to  the  mo- 
their  scrupulous  divisions  and  siibdivis-  tionless  form  without.  He  was  restored 
ions,  the  Talmud  distinguishes  seven  to  life.  Be  it  observed,  by  the  way, 
classes  of  Pharisees,  one  of  whom  only  that  this  was  on  a  Sabbath,  as,  acoord- 
is  worthy  of  that  name.  These  are — 1,  ing  to  the  Talmud,  danger  always  su- 
those  who  do  the  will  of  God  from  persedes  the  Sabbath.  Even  for  the 
earthly  motives  ;  2,  they  who  make  sake  of  the  tiniest  babe  it  must  be 
small  steps,  or  say,  just  wait  a  while  for  broken  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
me;  I  have  just  one  more  good  work  to  “for  the  babe  will,”  it  is  added,  “keep 
perform ;  3.  they  who  knock  their  heads  many  a  Sabbath  yet  for  that  one  that 
against  walls  in  avoiding  the  sight  of  a  was  broken  for  it.’’ 
woman  ;  4,  saints  in  office ;  6,  they  who  And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from 
implore  you  to  mention  some  more  du-  entering  an  emphatic  protest  against  the 
ties  which  they  might  perform;  6,  they  vulgar  notion  of  the  “Jewish  Sabbath” 
who  are  pious  because  they /car  God.  bein^  a  thing  of  grim  austerity.  It  was 
The  real  and  only  Pharisee  is  he  “  who  precisely  the  contrary,  a  “  day  of  joy 
does  the  will  of  his  Father  which  is  in  and  delight,”  a  “fea.st  day,”  honored 
Heaven  because  he  loves  Among  by  fine  garments,  by  the  best  cheer,  by 

those  chiefly  “  Pharisaic  ”  masters  of  the  wine,  lights,  spice,  and  other  joys  of  pre- 
Mishnic  period,  whose  names  and  frag-  emincntlybodily  import:  and  the  highest 
ments  of  whose  lives  have  come  down  expression  of  the  feeling  of  self-reliance 
to  us,  are  some  of  the  most  illustrious  and  independence  is  contained  in  the 
men,  men  at  whose  feet  the  first  Chris-  adage,  “Rather  live  on  your  Sabbath  as 
tians  sat,  whose  sayings  —  household  you  w'ould  on  a  week-day,  than  be  de- 
words  in  the  mouths  of  the  people —  pendent  on  others.”  But  this  only  by 
prove  them  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  way. 

no  common  wisdom,  piety,  kindness.  About  30  b.c.  Hillel  became  President, 
and  high  and  noble  courage :  a  courage  Of  his  meekness,  his  piety,  his  benevo- 
and  a  piety  they  had  often  enough  occa-  lence,  the  Talmudical  records  are  full.  A 
sion  to  seal  with  their  lives.  few  of  his  sayings  will  characterize  him 

From  this  hasty  outline  of  the  mental  better  th.an  any  sketch  of  ours  could  do. 
atmosphere  of  the  time  when  the  Mish-  “  Be  a  disciple  of  A.aron,  a  friend  of 
nah  was  gradually  built  im,  we  now  peace,  a  promoter  of  peace,  a  friend  of 
turn  to  this  Code  itself.  The  bulk  of  all  men,  and  draw  them  near  unto  the 
ordinances,  injunctions,  prohibitions,  pre-  law.”  “Do  not  believe  in  thyself  till 
cepts — the  ohl  and  new,  traditional,  de-  the  day  of  thy  death.”  “  Do  not  judge 
rived,  or  enacted  on  the  spur  of  the  mo-  thy  neighbor  till  thou  hast  stood  in  his 
ment— had,  after  about  eight  hundred  place.”  “Whosoever  does  not  increase 
years,  risen  to  gigantic  proportions,  in  knowledge  decreases.”  “Whosoever 
proportions  no  longer  to  be  mastered  tries  to  make  gain  by  the  crown  of  le.arn- 
in  their  scattered,  and,  be  it  remember-  ing  perishes.”  Immediately  after  the 
ed,  chiefly  unwritten  form.  Thrice,  at  lecture  he  used  to  hurry  home.  Once 
different  periods,  the  work  of  rediicing  asked  by  his  disciples  what  caused  him 
them  to  system  and  order  was  under-  to  hasten  away,  he  replied  he  had  to 
taken  by  three  eminent  masters ;  the  look  after  his  guest.  When  they  pressed 
third  alone  succeeded.  First  by  Hillel  him  for  the  name  of  his  guest,  he  said 
I.,  under  whose  presidency  Christ  was  that  he  only  meant  his  soul,  which  was 
bom.  This  Hillel,  also  called  the  se-  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow.  One 
cond  Ezra,  was  bora  in  Babylon.  Thirst  day  a  heathen  went  to  Shainmai,  the 
for  know'ledge  drove  him  to  Jerusalem,  head  of  the  rival  academy,  and  asked 
He  was  so  poor,  the  legend  tells  us,  that  him  mockingly  to  convert  him  to  the 
once,  when  he  had  not  money  enough  law  while  ho  stood  on  one  leg.  The 
to  fee  the  porter  of  the  academy,  he  irate  master  turned  him  from  his  door. 
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He  then  went  to  Hillel,  who  received 
him  kindly  and  gave  him  that  reply — 
since  so  widely  propagated — “Do  not 
unto  another  what  thou  wouldst  not 
have  another  do  unto  thee.  This  is  the 
whole  Law',  the  rest  is  mere  commen¬ 
tary,”  Very  characteristic  is  also  his 
answer  to  one  of  those  “  wits  ”  who  used 
to  plague  him  with  their  silly  questions. 
“  How  many  laws  are  there  ?  ”  he  asked 
liillel.  “  Two,”  Hillel  replied,  “  one 
written  and  one  oral.”  Whereupon  the 
other,  “  I  believe  in  the  first,  but  I  do 
not  see  why  1  should  believe  in  the 
second.”  “  Sit  down,”  HUlel  said.  And 
he  wrote  down  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 
“  What  letter  is  this  ?  ”  he  then  asked, 
pointing  to  the  first.  “  This  is  an  AlM)h,” 
“  Good,  the  next  ?  ”  “  Beth.”  “  Good 
ag:un.  But  how  do  you  know  that  this 
is  an  Aleph  and  this  a  Beth  ?  ”  “  Thus,” 
the  other  replied,  “  we  have  learnt  from 
our  ancestors.”  “  Well,”  Hillel  said,  “as 
you  have  accepted  this  in  good  fiaith,  ac¬ 
cept  also  the  other.”  To  his  mind  the 
necessity  of  arranging  and  simplifying 
that  monstrous  bulk  of  oral  traditions 
seems  to  have  presented  itself  first  with 
all  its  force.  Tliere  were  no  less  than 
some  six  hundred  vaguely  floating  sec¬ 
tions  of  it  in  existence  by  that  time.  He 
tried  to  reduce  them  to  six.  But  he 
died,  and  the  work  commenced  by  him 
was  left  untouched  for  another  century. 
Akiba,  the  poor  shepherd  who  fell  m 
love  with  tne  daughter  of  the  richest 
and  proudest  man  in  all  Jerusalem,  and, 
through  his  love,  from  a  clown  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  his 
generation,  nay  “  a  second  Moses,”  came 
next.  But  he  too  W'as  unsuccessful.  His 
legal  labor  was  cut  short  by  the  lioman 
executioner.  Yet  the  day  of  his  martyr¬ 
dom  is  said  to  have  been  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  him  who,  at  last,  did  carry  out 
the  work, — Jehudii,  the  Saint,  also  called 
“Rabbi”  by  way  of  eminence.  About 
200  A.D.  the  redaction  of  the  whole  un¬ 
written  law'  into  a  Code,  though  still  un¬ 
written,  was  completed  alter  the 
immense  eflforts,  not  of  one  school,  but 
of  all,  not  through  one,  but  many 
methods  of  collection,  comparison,  and 
condensation. 

When  the  Code  was  drawn  up,  it  was 
already  obsolete  in  many  of  its  parts. 
More  than  a  generation  before  the  De¬ 
struction  of  the  Temple,  Rome  bad 


taken  the  penal  jurisdiction  from  the 
Sanhedrin.  The  innumerable  injunctions 
regarding  the  temple-service,  the  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  the  rest,  hud  but  an  ideal 
value.  The  agrarian  laws  for  the  most 
part  applied  only  to  Palestine,  and  but 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  people 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  desecrated 
land.  Nevertheless  the  whole  Code  was 
eagerly  received  as  their  text-bo<jk  by 
the  many  academies  both  in  Palestine 
and  in  Babylonia,  not  merely  as  a  record 
of  past  enactments,  but  as  laws  that  at 
some  time  or  other,  with  the  restoration 
of  the  commonwealth,  would  come  into 
full  practice  as  of  yore. 

The  Mishnah  is  divided  into  six  sec¬ 
tions.  These  are  subdivided  again  into 
11,  12,  7,  9,  (or  10)  11,  and  12  chapters 
respectively,  which  are  further  broken 
up  into  524  paragraphs.  We  shall 
briefly  describe  their  contents : — 

“  Section  I.,  Seedt :  of  Agrarian  Laws,  com¬ 
mencing  with  a  chapter  on  Prayers.  In  ttiis 
section  the  various  tithes  and  donations  due 
to  the  Priests,  the  Leviies,  and  the  poor,  from 
the  products  of  the  lands,  and  further  the 
Sabbatical  year,  and  tlie  prohibited  mixturea 
in  plants,  animals,  and  garments,  are  treated 
of. 

“  Section  II.,  Feasts:  of  Sabbaths,  Feast  and 
Fast  days,  the  work  prohibited,  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  ordained,  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered,  on 
them.  Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  to  the  New 
Year’s  day,  to  the  Day  of  Atonement  (one  of 
the  most  impreasive  portions  of  the  whole 
book),  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  to 
that  of  Haman. 

“Section  III.,  Womm:  of  betrothal,  mar¬ 
riage,  divorce  jCtc. ;  also  of  vows. 

“^‘Ction  IV.,  Damages:  including  a  great 
part  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  It  treats 
of  the  law  of  trover,  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  the  ordinary  monetary  transactiona. 
Further,  of  tlje  greatest  crime  known  to  the 
law,  via.,  idolatry.  Next  of  witnesses,  of 
oaths,  of  legal  nunishmenta,  and  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin  itself.  Tills  section  concludes  with 
the  so-called  ‘  Sentences  of  the  Fathers,’  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  sublimest  ethical  dicta 
known  in  the  hisUiry  of  religious  philosophy. 

“  Section  V.,  Sacred  Things  :  of  sacrifices, 
the  first-born,  etc. :  also  of  the  measurements 
of  the  Temple  (Middoth). 

“  Section  VI.,  Purifications:  of  the  various 
levitical  and  other  hygienic  laws,  of  impure 
things  and  persons,  their  purification,  etc.’’ 

There  is,  it  caunot  be  denied,  more 
symmetry  and  method  in  the  Mishnah 
than  in  the  Pandects ;  although  we  have 
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not  found  that  minute  logical  sequence 
in  its  arrangement  which  Maimonidcs 
and  others  have  discovered.  In  fact  we 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  it  in  its 
origin.al  shaj^e.  But,  as  far  as  the  single 
treatises  are  concerned,  the  Mishnah  is 
for  the  most  part  free  from  the  blemishes 
of  the  Roman  Code.  There  are,  un¬ 
questionably,  fewer  contradictory  laws, 
lewer  repetitions,  fewer  interpolations, 
than  in  the  Digests,  w'hich,  notwith¬ 
standing  Tribonian’s  eflTorts,  abound  with 
so-called  “  Geminationes,”  “  Leges  fugi- 
tivie,”  “ errat i vaB  ”  and  so  forth ;  and  as  re¬ 
gards  a  certain  outspokenness  in  bodily 
things,  it  has  at  last  been  acknowledged 
by  all  competent  authorities  that  its  lan¬ 
guage  is  infinitely  purer  than  that,  for 
instance,  of  the  mediaeval  casuists. 

The  regulations  contained  in  these  six 
treatises  are  of  very  different  kinds. 
They  are  npparently  important  and  un¬ 
important,  intended  to  be  permanent  or 
temporary.  They  are  either  clear 
cxiiansions  of  Scriptutal  precepts,  or 
independent  traditions,  linked  to 
Scripture  only  hermeneutically.  They 
are  “  decisions,”  “  fences,’’  “  injunctions,” 
“ordinances,”  or  simply  “Mosaic  H.ala- 
chah  from  Sinai  ” — much  as  the  Roman 
laws  consist  of  “  Senatusconsulta,”  “  Ple- 
biscita,”  “Edicta,”  “Responsa  Pruden- 
tium,”  and  the  rest.  Save  in  points  of 
dispute,  the  Mishnah  does  not  say  when 
ana  how  a  special  law  was  made.  Only 
exceptionally  do  we  read  the  introduc¬ 
tory  formula  “  N.  N.  has  l)orne  witness,” 
“  I  have  heard  from  N.  N.,”  due, ;  for 
nothing  was  admitted  into  the  Code  but 
that  w’Tiich  was  well  authenticated  first. 
Tliere  is  no  difference  made  between 
great  laws  and  little  laws — between 
ancient  and  new  Halachah.  Every  pre¬ 
cept  traditionally  received  or'  passed  by 
the  majority  becomes,  in  a  manner,  a 
religious  divinely  sanctioned  one,  al¬ 
though  it  was  .always  open  to  the  sub¬ 
sequent  authorities  to  reconsider  and  to 
abrogate;  as,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  against  the  writing  down  of  the 
Code,  even  after  its  redaction,  was  just 
this,  that  it  should  never  become  fixed 
and  immutable.  That  the  Mishnah  was 
appealed  to  for  all  practical  purposes,  in 
preference  to  the  “  Mosaic  ’’  law,  seems 
clear  and  natural.  Do  we  generally 
^peal  in  our  law-courts  to  the  Magna 
Charta  ? 


This  uniform  reverence  for  all  the 
manifold  contents  of  the  Mishnah  is  best 
expressed  in  the  redactor’s  own  words 
— the  motto  to  the  whole  collection — 
“  Be  equally  conscientious  in  small  as  in 
great  precepts,  for  ye  know  not  their  in¬ 
dividual  rewards.  Compute  the  earthly 
loss  sustained  by  the  fulfilment  of  a  law 
by  the  he.avenly  reward  derived  through 
it;  and  the  gain  derived  from  a* trans¬ 
gression  by  the  punishment  that  is 
to  follow  it.  Also  contemplate  three 
things,  and  ye  shall  not  fall  into  sin: 
Know  what  is  above  ye — an  eye  that 
seeth,  an  car  that  heareth,  and  all  your 
works  are  written  in  a  book.”  The  tone 
and  tenor  of  the  Mishnah  is,  except  in 
the  one  special  divdsion  devoted  to 
Ethics,  emphatically  practical.  It  does 
not  concern  itself  with  Metaphysics, 
but  aims  at  being  merely  a  civil  code, 
yet  it  never  misses  an  opportunity 
of  inculcating  those  higher  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  which  lie  beyond  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law’.  It  looks  more  to  the  “  in¬ 
tention”  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  prece])t 
than  to  the  fulfilment  itself.  lie  who 
claims  certain  advantages  by  the  letter 
of  the  law’,  though  the  spirit  of  human¬ 
ity  should  urge  him  not  to  insist  uj>on 
them,  is  not  “beloved  by  God  and  man.” 
On  the  other  hand,  he  w’ho  makes  good 
by  his  own  free  will  demands  which  the 
law  could  not  have  enforced ;  he,  in  fact, 
who  does  not  stop  short  at  the  “  Gate  of 
J  ustice,”  but  proceeds  within  the  “  line 
of  mercy,”  in  him  the  “  spirit  of  the  wise  ” 
has  ple.asure.  Certain  duties  bring  fruits 
(interest)  in  this  world ;  but  the  real  re¬ 
ward,  the  “  capital,”  is  paid  back  in  the 
world  to  come:  such  as  reverence  for 
father  and  mother,  charity,  early  appli¬ 
cation  to  study,  hospitality,  doing  the 
last  honor  to  the  dead,  promoting 
peace  between  man  and  his  neighbor, 
^e  Mishnah  know’s  nothing  of  “  Hell.” 
For  all  and  any  transgressions  there  were 
only  the  fixed  legal  punishments,  or  a 
mysterious  sudden  “  visitation  of  God  ” 
— the  scriptural  “rooting  out.”  Death 
atones  for  all  sins.  Minor  transgres¬ 
sions  are  redeemed  by  repentance,  char¬ 
ity,  sacrifice,  and  the  day  of  atonement. 
Sins  committed  against  man  are  only 
forgiven  when  the  injured  man  has  had 
lull  amends  made  and  declares  himself 
reconciled.  The  highest  virtue  lies  in 
the  study  of  the  law.  It  is  not  only  the 
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badge  of  high  culture  (as  was  of  old  the 
case  in  England^,  but  there  is  a  special 
merit  bound  up  m  it  that  will  assist  man 
both  in  this  and  in  the  world  to  come. 
Even  a  bastard  who  is  leanied  in  it  is 
more  honored  than  a  high-priest  who  is 
not. 

To  discuss  these  laws,  their  spirit, 
and  their  detmls,  in  this  plac'e,  we  can¬ 
not  nudertiikc.  But  this  much  we  ma^ 
say,  tliat  it  has  always  been  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  both  friends  and  foes 
that  their  general  character  is  humane 
in  the  extreme:  in  spite  of  certain  harsh 
and  exceptional  laws,  issued  in  times  of 
danger  and  misery,  of  revolution  and  re¬ 
action  ;  laws,  moreover,  which  for  the 
most  part  never  were  and  never  could 
be  carried  into  practice.  There  b 
an  almost  modern  liberality  of  view 
regarding  the  “fultilraent  of  the  Law” 
itself,  expressed  by  such  frequent  adages 
as  “  the  Scripture  says :  ‘  he  shall  live  by 
them’ — that  means,  he  shall  not  die 
thrmiyh  them.  ITiey  shall  not  be  made 
pitfalls  or  burdens  to  him,  that  shall 
make  him  hate  life.”  “  He  who  carries 
out  these  precepts  to  the  full  is  declared 
to  l»e  nothing  less  than*  a  ‘  Saint.’  ” 
“  The  law  has  been  given  to  men,  and 
not  to  angels.” 

Kespecting  the  practical  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  a  sharp  distinction  is 
drawn  by  the  Mbhnah  between  the  civil 
and  criminal  law.  In  both,  the  most 
careful  investigation  and  scrutiny  is  re¬ 
quired;  but  while  in  the  former  three 
judges  are  competent,  a  tribunal  of  no 
less  than  twenty-three  is  required  for 
the  latter.  The  first  duty  of  the  civil 
judges  U  always — however  clear  the 
case — to  urge  an  agreement.  “  When,” 
says  the  Talmud,  ‘‘do  justice  and  good¬ 
will  meet  ?  When  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  are  ma<le  to  agree  peaceably.” 
There  were  both  s|>ecial  local  magis¬ 
trates  and  casual  “justices  of  i)eace,” 
chosen  ad  hoc  by  the  parties.  Payment 
received  for  a  decision  annuls  the 
decision.  Loss  of  time  only  was  allowed 
to  be  made  good  in  case  of  tradesmen- 
judges.  The  pLaintiff,  if  proved  to  have 
asked  more  than  hb  due,  with  a  view  of 
thus  obtaining  hb  due  more  readily, 
was  non-suited.  Three  partners  in  an 
action  must  not  divide  themselves  into 
one  plaintiff  and  two  witnesses.  The 
Judge  most  see  that  both  parties  are 


pretty  equally  dressed,  i.  not  one  in 
fine  garments,  the  other  in  rags ;  and  he 
is  further  particularly  cautioned  not  to 
be  biassed  in  favor  o/  tite  poor  against 
the  rich.  The  judge  must  not  hear  any¬ 
thing  of  the  case,  save  in  the  presence 
of  both  parties.  Many  and  striking  are 
also  the  admonitions  regarditig  the 
Judge.  “He  wdio  unjustly  hands  over 
one  man’s  goods  to  another,  he  shall  pay 
God  for  it  with  hb  own  souL”  “In  the 
hour  when  the  Judge  sits  in  judgment 
over  hb  fellow-men,  he  shall  feel  as  it 
were  a  sword  pointed  at  hb  own  heart.” 
“Woe  unto  the  Judge  who,  contdnced 
in  his  mind  of  the  unrighteousness  of  a 
cause,  tries  to  throw  the  blame  on  the 
witnesses.  From  him  God  will  a.sk  an 
account.”  “When  the  parties  stand 
before  you,  look  u{>ou  both  as  guilty' ; 
but  when  they  are  disn)is.sed,  let  them 
both  be  innocent  in  thine  eyes,  for  the 
decree  has  gone  forth.” 

It  would  nut  be  easy  to  find  a  more  hu¬ 
mane,  almost  refined,  penal  legblation, 
from  the  days  of  the  old  world  to  our  own. 
While  iu  civil  case-s — whenever  larger 
tribunals  (juries)  had  to  be  called  in — a 
majority  of  one  is  sufficient  for  either 
acquittal  or  condemnation ;  in  criminal 
cases  a  majority  of  one  acquits,  but  a  ma¬ 
jority  oftwo  b  requisite  for  condemnation. 

All  men  are  accepted  in  the  former  as  wit¬ 
nesses — always  except  gamblers  {xu^tia. 

— dice-players),  betting  men  (“pigeon- 
flyers”),  usurers,  dealers  in  illegal 
(seventh  year’s)  produce  and  slaves,  wdio 
were  dbqualitiedfrom  “judging  and  bear¬ 
ing  witness  ” — either  for  the  plaintiff  or 
the  defendant ;  but  it  is  only  for  the  de¬ 
fence  that  everybody,  indiscriminately,  is 
heard  in  criminal  cases.  The  cross-ex¬ 
amination  of  the  witnesses  w’as  exceed¬ 
ingly  strict.  Tlie  formula  (containing  at 
once  a  whole  breviary  for  the  J  udge  him¬ 
self),  with  which  the  witnesses  were  ad¬ 
monished  in  criminal  cases  was  of  so  awful 
and  striking  a  n.ature,  that  “swearing 
a  man’s  life  away  ”  became  an  almost 
unheard-of  occurrence : 

“  How  is  one,”  says  the  Mi!>hnali,  “  to  awe 
tlie  witnesses  who  arc  called  to  testify  in 
matters  of  life  and  death?  When  tliey  are 
bruuebt  into  Court,  they  are  charg>d  thus: 
Perchance  you  would  speak  from  c^mjecture 
or  rumor,  as  a  witness  from  another  witness  i 
— ^liaving  heard  it  from  ‘  some  trustworthy  / 
man  ’-—or  perchance  you  are  not  aware  that  f 
we  shall  proceed  to  search  and  to  try  you  with^ 
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close  questions  and  searching  scrutiny.  Know 
ye  that  not  like  trials  about  mony  are  trials 
over  life  and  death.  In  trials  of  money  a  man 
may  reileem  his  gmlt  by  money,  and  he  may 
be  forgiven.  In  trials  of  life,  the  blood  of  him 
who  has  been  fal8«*ly  condemned  will  hang 
over  the  false  witness,  and  also  that  of  the 
seed  of  his  seed,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
worhl ;  for  thus  we  find  tliat  when  Cain  killed 
his  brother,  it  is  said,  ‘The  voice  of  thy 
brother’s  blood  is  ciwing  to  me  from  the 
ground.’  The  word  blood  stands  there  in  Uie 
plural  number,  to  indicate  to  you  that  the 
blood  of  him,  together  with  that  of  his  seed, 
has  been  shed.  Adam  was  created  alone,  to 
show  you  that  he  who  destroys  one  single 
life  in  Israel  will  be  called  to  account  for  it, 
as  if  he  had  de'^troyed  a  whole  world. . . .  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  ye  might  say  to  yourselves. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  all  this  misery 
here?  Remember,  then,  that  Holy  Writ  has 
said  (Lev.  v.  1),  ‘If  a  witness  hath  seen  or 
known,  if  he  do  not  utter,  he  shall  bear  his 
iniquity.'  But  perchance  ye  might  say.  Why 
shall  we  be  guilty  of  this  man’s  blood? 
Remember  then,  what  is  said  in  Proverbs 
(li.  10),  ‘In  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
there  is  joy.’ " 

The  “  Lex  Talionis  ”  is  unknown  to  the 
Talmud.  Paying  “  measure  for  measure,” 
it  says,  is  in  God’s  hand  only.  Bodily 
injuries  inflicted  are  to  be  redeemed  by 
money;  attd  here  again  the  Pharisees 
had  carried  the  day  against  the  Sa<l- 
ducees,  who  insisteil  upon  the  literal 
inter))retation  of  that  verse.  The  ex¬ 
treme  punishments,  “  flagellation  ”  and 
“death,”  as  ordained  m  the  Mosaic 
Code,  were  inflicted  in  a  humane  man¬ 
ner  unknown,  as  we  have  said,  not  only 
to  the  contempor.ary  courts  of  antiquity, 
but  even  to  those  of  Europe  up  to  with¬ 
in  the  last  generation.  Thirty-nine  was 
the  utmost  number  of  strokes  to  be  in¬ 
flicted:  but — the  “loving  one’s  neigh¬ 
bor  like  oneself”  being  constantly 
urged  by  the  Penal  Code  itself,  even 
with  regard  to  criminals — if  the  life  of 
the  culprit  was  in  the  least  degree  en¬ 
dangered,  this  number  was  at  once  re¬ 
duced.  However  numerous  the  delin¬ 
quent’s  transgressions,  but  one  punish¬ 
ment  couhl  be  decreed  for  them  all. 
Not  even  a  tine  and  flagellation  could 
be  pronounced  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  care  taken  of  human  life  was  ex¬ 
treme  indeed.  The  judges  of  capital 
offences  had  to  fast  all  day,  nor  was  the 
sentence  executed  on  the  day  of  the  ver¬ 
dict,  but  it  was  once  more  subjected 


to  scrutiny  by  the  Sanhedrin  the  next 
day.  Even  to  the  last  some  favorable 
circumstance  that  might  turn  the  scale 
in  the  prisoner’s  favor  was  looked  for. 
I'he  )>laoe  of  execution  was  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Court,  in  order  that  time 
might  be  given  to  a  witness  or  the  ao- 
cused  himself  for  naming  any  fresh  fact 
in  his  favor.  A  man  was  stationed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Court,  with  a  flag 
in  his  hand,  and  at  some  distance  an¬ 
other  man,  on  horseback,  was  stationed, 
in  order  to  stop  the  execution  instantly 
if  any  favorable  circumstance  should 
still  come  to  light.  The  culprit  himself 
w’as  allowed  to  stop  four  or  five  times, 
and  to  be  brought  back  before  the  judges 
if  he  had  still  something  to  urge  in 
his  defence.  Before  him  marclied  a 
herald,  crying,  “The  man  N.  N.,  son  of 
N.  N.,  is  lieing  led  to  execution  for  hav¬ 
ing  committed  such  and  such  a  crime ; 
such  and  such  are  the  witnesses  against 
him;  whosoever  knows  aught  to  his 
favor,  let  him  come  and  proclaim  it.” 
Ten  yards  from  the  place  of  execution 
they  said  to  him,  “  Confess  thy  sins ; 
every  one  who  confesses  has  part  in  the 
world  to  come;  for  thus  it  is  written 
of  Achan,  to  whom  Joshua  said.  My 
son,  give  now  glory  to  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael.”  If  he  “  could  not  ”  offer  any 
formal  confession,  he  need  only  say, 

“  May  my  death  be  a  redemption  for 
all  my  sins.”  To  the  last  the  culprit 
was  supfmrted  by  marks  of  profound 
and  awful  sympathy.  The  ladies  of ' 
Jerusalem  formed  a  society  which  pro¬ 
vided  a  beverage  of  mixed  myrrh  and 
vinegar,  that,  like  an  o[)iate,  benumbed 
the  man  when  he  was  being  carried  to 
execution. 

There  were  four  kinds  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishment, — stoning,  burning,  slaying 
with  the  sword,  and  strangling.  Cruci¬ 
fixion  is  utterly  unknown  in  the  Jewish 
law.  “  The  house  of  stoning  ”  was  two 
stories  high,  “  stoning  ”  in  the  Misbnah 
being  merely  a  tenn  for  breaking  the 
culprit’s  neck.  It  was  the  part  of  the 
chief  witness  to  jirecipitate  the  criminal 
with  his  own  hand.  If  he  fell  on  his 
breast,  he  was  turned  on  his  back  ;  if  the 
fall  had  not  killed  him  on  the  spot,  the 
second  witness  had  to  cast  a  stone  on 
his  heart ;  if  he  still  survived,  then,  and 
then  only,  the  whole  people  hastened 
his  death  by  casting  stones  upon  him. 
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The  modes  of  strangling  and  burning 
were  almost  identical :  in  both  cases  the 
culprit  was  immersed  to  his  waist  in  soft 
mud,  and  two  men,  by  tightening  a  cord 
wrapped  in  a  toft  cloth  round  his  neck, 
caused  instantaneous  suffocation.  In 
the  “  burning  ”  a  lighted  wick  was 
thrown  down  his  throat  w’hen  he  opened 
his  mouth  at  his  last  breath.  The  corpse 
was  buried  in  a  special  place  appro¬ 
priated  to  criminals.  After  a  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  liones  were  gathered  together 
and  transferred  to  the  burial-place  of  the 
culprit’s  kin.  The  relations  then  visited 
the  judges  and  the  witnesses,  “  as  much 
as  to  say,  we  bear  no  malice  against  you, 
for  a  righteous  judgment  have  ye 
judged.”  The  ordinary  ceremonies  of 
outer  mourning  were  not  observed  in 
such  cases,  but  lamentation  was  not  pro¬ 
hibited  during  the  first  period  of  grief 
— “  for  sorrow  is  from  the  heart.”  There 
was  no  confiscation  of  the  culprit’s 
goods. 

Practic.ally,  capital  punishment  was 
abrogated  even  before  the  Homans  had 
taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin.  Here  again  the  humanizing  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  “  Traditions  ”  had  been 
at  work,  commuting  the  severe  Mosaic 
Code.  The  examination  of  witnesses 
had  been  made  so  rigorous  that  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  capital  punishment  became 
almost  impossible.  When  the  guilt  had, 
notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties, 
been  absolutely  brouglit  home,  some 
formal  flaw  was  sure  to  be  found,  and 
the  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life.  The  doctors  of  a  later 
period,  notably  Akiba,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  revolutionary  dreams  of  a  new 
Independence,  kept  his  eye  steadily  on 
a  reform  of  the  whole  jurisdiction,  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  o])enly  for  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  A 
Court  which  had  pronounced  one  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  in  seven,  or  even  seventy 
vears,  received  the  name  of  “  Court  of 
Murderers.” 

So  far  the  Mishnah,  that  brief  al>stract 
of  about  eight  hundred  years’  legal  pro¬ 
duction.  Jehudah,  the  “  Redactor,”  h.ad 
excluded  all  but  the  best  autlienticated 
traditions,  as  well  as  all  discussions  and 
exegews,  unless  where  particularly  neces¬ 
sary.  The  vast  mass  of  these  materials 
w'as  now  also  collected,  as  a  sort  of 
apocryphal  oral  code.  We  have,  dating 
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from  a  few  generations  after  the  redac¬ 
tion  of  the  official  Mishn.ah,  a  so-called 
external  Mishnah  fBoraita) ;  further  the 
discussions  and  auditions  belonging  by 
rights  to  the  Mishnah,  called  Tusefla 
(Supplement) ;  and,  finally,  the  exegesis 
and  methodology  of  the  ILdacha  (Sifri, 
Sifra,  Mechilta),  much  of  which  w'as 
afterward  embodied  in  the  Talmud. 

The  Mishnah,  being  formed  into  a 
code,  became  in  its  turn  what  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  had  been,  a  basis  of  development 
and  discussion.  It  had  to  be  linked  to 
the  Bible,  it  became  impregnated  with, 
and  obscured  by  speculations,  new  tra¬ 
ditions  sprang  up,  new  methods  were 
invented,  casuistry  assumed  its  sway — 
as  it  did  in  the  legal  schools  that 
flourished  at  that  period  at  Rome,  at 
Alexandria,  at  Berytus, — and  the  Gem- 
ara  ensued.  A  double  Gemara :  one,  the 
expression  of  the  schools  in  Palestine, 
called  th.at  of  Jerusalem,  redacted  at 
Tiberias  (not  at  Jerusalem)  about  390 
A.D.,  and  written  in  what  may  be  called 
“  East  Aramaean the  other,  l  eilaeted 
at  Syra  in  Babylonia,  edited  by  R.  Ashe 
(366-427  A.  D.).  The  final  close  of  this 
codex,  however,  the  collecting  and  sift¬ 
ing  of  which  took  just  sixty  years,  is 
due  to  the  School  of  the  “  Saboraim  ” 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d. 
The  Babylonian  Gemara  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  ac.adeniies  of  Syra,  Nehar- 
dea,  Pum-Veditha,  Mahusa,  and  other 
places,  during  six  or  seven  genera¬ 
tions  of  continuous  development.  This 
“  Babylonian  ”  Talmud  is  coucheil  in 
“  Western  Arama;an.” 

Neither  of  the  two  codes  was  written 
down  at  first,  and  neither  has  suiwived 
in  its  completeness.  Whether  there  was 
a  double  Gemara  to  all  the  six  or  even 
the  first  five  divisions  of  the  Mishnah 
(the  sixth  having  early  fallen  into  disuse) 
is  at  least  very  doubtful.  Much  how¬ 
ever  that  existed  has  been  lost.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  is  about  four  times 
as  large  as  that  of  Jerusalem.  Its  thir¬ 
ty-six  treatises  now  cover,  in  our  edi¬ 
tions,  printed  with  the  most  prominent 
commentaries  (Ii.ashi  and  Tosafoth),  ex¬ 
actly  2947  folio  leaves  in  twelve  folio 
volumes,  the  pagination  of  which  is  kept 
uniform  in  almost  all  editions.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  extraneous  portions  are  sub¬ 
tracted,  it  is  only  about  ten  or  eleven 
times  as  large  a.s  the  Mishnah,  wl)ich 
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was  redacted  just  as  many  generations 
before  the  Talmud. 

How  the  Talmud  itself  became  by  de¬ 
grees  what  the  Mislmah  had  been  to 
the  Gemara,  and  what  the  Scripture 
had  been  to  the  early  Scribes,  viz.,  a 
Text ;  how  the  “  Saboraim  ”  and  “  Ga- 
onim,”  those  Epigoni  of  the  “  Scribes,” 
made  it  the  centre  of  their  activity  for 
centuries;  what  endless  commentaries, 
dissertations,  expositions,  responses, 
novelise,  abstracts,  etc.,  grew  out  of  it, 
we  cannot  here  tell.  Only  this  much 
we  will  add,  that  the  Talmud,  as  such, 
was  nevei;  formally  accepted  by  the  na¬ 
tion,  by  either  General  or  Special  Coun¬ 
cil.  Its  legal  decisions,  as  uerived  from 
the  highest  authorities,  certainly  formed 
the  basis  of  the  religious  law,  the  norm 
of  all  future  decisions:  as  undoubtedly 
the  Talmud  is  the  most  trustworthy 
canon  of  Jewish  tradition.  But  its  jx>p- 
ulurity  is  much  more  due  to  an  extra¬ 
neous  cause.  During  the  persecutions 
against  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  empire, 
under  Jesdegerd  II.,  Firuz,  and  Kobad, 
the  schools  were  closed  for  about  eighty 
ye.ars.  The  living  development  of  the 
law  being  stopped,  the  book  obtained  a 
supreme  authority,  such  as  had  probably 
never  been  dreamt  of  by  its  authors. 
Need  we  add  that  what  authority  was 
silently  vested  in  it  belonged  exclusively 
to  its  legal  portions  ?  The  other,  the 
“  hagadistic”  or  legendary  jwrtion,  was 
“  poetry,”  a  thing  btdoved  by  women 
and  children,  and  by  those  still  and 
pensive  minds  which  delight  in  flow¬ 
ers  and  in  the  song  of  wild  birds. 
The  “  Authorities  ”  themselves  often 
enough  set  their  faces  ag<ainst  it,  repudi¬ 
ated  it,  and  explained  it  away.  But  the 
people  clung  to  it,  and  in  course  of  time 
gave  to  it,  and  it  alone,  the  encyclo- 
pjedic  name  of  “  Midrash.” 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  language  in  which  these 
documents  are  couched,  as  furnishing  an 
additional  key  to  the  mode  of  life  and 
thoughts  of  the  period. 

The  language  of  the  Mishnah  is  as 
pure  a  Hebrew  as  can  be  expected  in 
those  days.  The  people  themselves 
8i)oke,  as  we  mentioned  above,  a  corrupt 
Chaldee  or  Aramaic,  mixed  with  Greek 
and  Latin.  Many  prayers  of  the  period, 
the  Targums,  the  Gemaras,  are  conceived 
in  that  idiotn.  Even  the  Mishnah  itself 
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could  not  exclude  these  all-pervading 
foreign  elements.  Many  legal  terms, 
m.any  n.ames  of  products,  of  heathen 
feasts,  of  household  furniture,  of  meat 
and  drink,  of  fruits  and  garments,  are 
borrowed  from  the  classical  langu.ages. 
Here  is  a  curious  addition  to  the  curious 
history  of  words  1  The  bread  which  the 
Semites  had  cast  upon  the  waters,  in  the 
archaic  Pheenician  times,  came  back  to 
them  after  many  days.  If  they  had 
given  to  the  early  Greeks  the  names  for 
weights  and  measures,*  for  spice  and 
aromas,f  every  one  of  which  is  Ilebrew  : 
if  they  had  imported  the  “sapphire, 
jasper,  emerald,”  the  fine  materials  for 
garments,  J  and  the  garments  them¬ 
selves — as  indeed  the  well-known  jciriv 
is  but  the  Ilebrew  name  for  Joseph’s 
coat  in  the  Bible — if  the  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  §  the  plants,  vessels,  writing  ma¬ 
terials,  and  last,  not  least,  the  “  alpha¬ 
bet  ”  itself,  came  from  the  Semites :  the 
Greek  and  Latin  idioms  repaid  them  in 
the  Talmudical  period  with  full  inter¬ 
est,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  later 
scholiasts  and  lexicographers.  The 
Aramaic  itself  was,  as  wo  said,  the 
language  of  the  common  people.  It 
was,  in  itself,  a  most  pellucid  and  pic¬ 
turesque  idiom,  lending  itself  admirably 
not  only  to  the  epigrammatic  terseness 
of  the  Gemara,  but  also  to  those  pro¬ 
foundly  poetical  conceptions  of  the  daily 
phenomena,  which  had  penetrated  even 
into  the  cry  of  the  watchmen,  the  pass¬ 
word  of  the  temple-guards,  and  the 
routine-formula  of  the  levitical  function¬ 
ary.  Unfortunately,  it  was  too  poetical 
at  times.  Matters  of  a  purely  metaphys¬ 
ical  nature,  which  afterward  grew  into 
dogmas  through  its  vague  phra.seology, 
assumed  very  monstrous  shapes  indeed. 
But  it  had  become  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  a  mongrel  idiom ;  and,  though 
gifted  with  a  fine  feeling  for  the  di.s- 
tinguishing  characters  of  each  of  the 
languages  then  in  common  use  (“Ara¬ 
maic  lends  itstdf  best  to  elegies,  Greek 
to  hymns,  Hebrew  to  prayer,  Homan  to 
martial  compositions,”  as  a  common  say¬ 
ing  has  it),  they  yet  mixed  them  all  up, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Penusyl- 


etc- 

^  fi^Xa,  Kirifa  aa/ifittiif  CtO. 
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vanians  of  to-day.  After  all,  it  was  but 
the  faithful  reflex  of  those  who  made  this 
idiom  an  enduring  language.  These 
“  Masters  of  the  Law  ”  formed  the  most 
mixed  assembly  in  the  world.  There 
were  not  only  natives  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  world-wide  Roman  empire  among 
them,  hut  also  denizens  of  Arabia  and 
India;  a  fact  which  accounts  for  many 
phenomena  in  the  Talmud.  But  there 
18  hardly  anything  of  domestic  or  public 
purport,  which  w.as  not  called  either  by 
Its  Greek  or  Latin  name,  or  by  both, 
and  generally  in  so  questionable  a  shape, 
and  in  such  obsolete  forms,  that  both 
classical  and  Semitic  scholars  have  often 
need  to  go  through  a  whole  course  of 
archfeology  and  antiquities  before  un¬ 
ravelling  it.*  Save  only  one  province, 
that  of  agriculture.  This  alone,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  other  trades,  ha<l  re¬ 
tained  the  old  homely  Semitic  words; 
thereby  indicating,  not,  as  ignorance 
might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  na¬ 
tion  was  averse  to  it,  but  exactly  the 
contrary :  that  fi'om  the  early  days  of 
Joshua  they  had  never  ceased  to  cherish 
the  thought  of  sittim;  under  their  own 
vine  and  fig-tree.  \Ve  refer  for  this 
point  to  the  idyllic  picture  given  in  the 
Mishnah  of  the  procession  that  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  with  the  first-fruits,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  sound  of  the  flute,  the 
*  sacrificial  bull  with  gilt  horns  and  an 
olive-garland  around  his  head,  proudly 
marchins:  in  front. 

The  Talmud  docs,  indeed,  offer  us  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  cosmopolitanism 
and  luxury  of  those  final  days  of  Rome, 
such  as  but  few  classical  or  post-classical 
writings  contain.  We  find  meution 


•  Qreek  or  Latin,  or  both,  were  the  terms  oora- 
monly  employed  by  them  for  the  table 
tabula,  TpicnXit,  rfinnt),  the  chuir,  the  bench,  the 
cuahion  (subsellium.  accubitum),  the  room  in  which 
they  liv^  and  slept  tinii,  the  cup 

(cyathus.  phiala  potoria)  out  of  which  they  drank, 
the  eating  and  drinking  itself  (cenogarum,  oullyra, 
wmfoifAf,  yXtimof,  acTatuo,  opsonium,  etc.).  Of 
their  dress  we  hare  the  vruXii,  sagum,  dslmatica, 
braccK,  chirodota.  On  their  head  they  wore  a 
pileua,  and  they  girded  themselves  with  a 
The  words  sand^ium,  solea,  soleus,  talaria,  impilia, 
indicate  the  footgear.  Ladies  adorned  themselves 
with  the  catella,  cochlear,  and  other  sorts  of 
rings  and  bracelets,  and  in  general  whatever  ap¬ 
pertained  to  a  Greek  or  Roman  lady’s  fine 
apparel.  Among  the  arms  which  the  men  wore 
are  mentioned  the  Xiyxi,  the  spear,  the  (■ 

nrord  found  in  Genesis),  the  pugio. 


made  of  Spanish  fish,  of  Cretan  apples, 
Bithynian  cheese,  Egyptian  lentils  and 
beans,  Greek  and  Egyptian  pumpkins, 
Italian  wine.  Median  beer,  Egyptian 
Zyphus :  garments  were  imported  from 
Pelusium  and  India,  shirts  from  Cilicia, 
and  veils  from  Arabia.  To  the  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Indian  materials  contained, 
in  addition  to  these,  in  the  Gem.ara,  a 
bare  allusion  may  sufllce.  So  much  we 
venture  to  predict,  that  when  once 
arch«ological  and  linguistic  science  shall 
turn  to  this  field,  they  will  not  leave  it 
again  soon. 

We  had  long  pondered  over  the  best 
way  of  illustrating  to  our  readers  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
“  Haggadah,”  that  second  current  of  the 
Talmud,  of  which  we  sjKjke  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  suddenly  interrupts  the  course 
of  the  “  llalacha,” — when  we  bethought 
ourselves  of  the  device  of  an  old  master. 
It  was  a  hot  Eastern  afternoon,  and 
wdiile  he  was  expoundirig  some  intricate 
subtlety  of  the  law,  his  hearers  quietly 
fell  away  in  drowsy  slumbers.  All  of  a 
sudden  he  burst  out :  “  There  was  once 
a  woman  in  Egypt  who  brought  forth 
at  one  birth  six  hundred  thousand  men.” 
And  our  readers  may  fancy  how  his 
audience  started  up  at  this  remarkable 
tale  of  the  j)rolific  Egyptian  woman. 
Her  name,  the  master  calmly  proceeded, 
was  Jochebed,  and  she  was  the  mother 
of  Moses,  who  was  worth  as  much  as  all 
those  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men 
together  who  wont  up  from  Egypt. 
The  Professor  then,  after  a  brief  leg¬ 
endary  digression,  proceeded  with  his 
legal  intricacies,  and  his  hearers  slept  no 
more  that  afternoon.  An  Eastern  mind 
seems  pecmliarly  constituted.  Its  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  things  wise  and  witty, 
for  stories  and  tales,  for  parables  and 
apologues,  does  not  leave  it  even  in  its 
most  severe  studies.  They  are  constantly 
needed,  it  would  appear,  to  keep  the 
current  of  its  thoughts  in  motion ;  they 
are  the  playthings  of  the  grown-up 
children  of  the  Orient.  The  Haggadah 
too  has  an  exegesis,  a  system,  a  method 
of  its  own.  They  are  peculiar,  fantastic 
things.  We  would  rather  not  follow 
too  closely  its  learned  divisions  into 
homiletical,  ethical,  historical,  general 
and  special  Haggad.ah. 

The  Haggadah  in  general  transforms 
Scripture,  as  we  said,  into  a  thousand 
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themes  for  its  variations.  Ilvorything 
being  bound  up  in  the  Bible — the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end — there  must  be  an 
answer  in  it  to  all  questions.  Find  the 
key,  and  all  the  riddles  in  it  are  solved. 
The  persons  of  the  Bible — ^the  kings  and 
the  patriarchs,  the  heroes  and  the  proph¬ 
ets,  the  women  and  the  children,  what 
they  did  and  suffered,  their  happiness 
and  their  doom,  their  words  and  their 
lives — became,  apart  from  their  pre¬ 
supposed  historical  reality,  a  symbol  and 
an  allegory.  And  what  the  narr.ative 
had  omitted,  the  ILaggadah  8Uj)plied  in 
many  v.aiiations.  It  filled  up  these 
gaps,  as  a  prophet  looking  into  the  past 
might  do ;  it  explained  the  motives;  it 
enlarged  the  story  ;  it  found  connections 
between  the  remotest  countries,  .ages, 
and  people,  often  with  a  startling  real¬ 
ism  ;  it  drew  sublime  morals  from  the 
most  commonplace  facts.  Yet  it  did  all 
this  by  quick  and  sudden  motions,  to  us 
most  foreign  ;  and  hence  the  frequent 
misunderstanding  of  its  strange  and 
wayward  moods. 

Passing  strange,  indeed,  are  the  w’ays 
of  this  Prophetess  of  the  Exile,  who  ap¬ 
pears  wherever  and  whenever  she  list- 
eth,  and  disapjwars  as  suddeidy.  Well 
can  we  understand  the  distress  of  mind 
in  a  medieval  divine,  or  even  in  a  modern 
savant,  who,  bent  upon  following  the 
most  subtle  windings  of  some  scientific 
debate  in  the  Talmudical  p.ages — geomet¬ 
rical,  botanical,  financial,  or  otherwise — 
as  it  revolves  round  the  Sabbath  jour¬ 
ney,  the  raising  of  seeds,  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  titlies  and  taxes — feels,  as  it 
were,  the  ground  suddenly  give  way. 
The  loud  voices  grow  thin,  the  doors 
and  walls  of  the  school-room  vanish 
before  his  eyes,  and  in  their  place  up¬ 
rises  Rome  the  Great,  the  Urbs  et  Orbis, 
and  her  million-voiced  life.  Or  the 
blooming  vineyards  around  that  other 
City  of  Hills,  Jerusalem  the  Gohlen 
herself,  are  seen,  and  white-clad  virgins 
move  dreamily  among  them.  Snatches 
of  their  songs  are  heard,  the  rhythm  of 
their  choric  dances  rises  and  falls  ;  it  is 
the  most  dread  Day  of  Atonement  itself, 
which,  in  most  poetical  contrast,  wsis 
chosen  by  the  “  Roses  of  Sharon  ”  as  a 
day  of  rejoicing  to  walk  among  those 
waving  lily-tieUls  and  vine-clad  slopes. 
Or  the  clarion  of  rebellion  rings  high 
and  shrill  througli  the  complicated  de¬ 


bate,  and  Behhazzar,  the  story  of  whose 
ghastly  banquet  is  told  with  all  the  ad¬ 
ditions  of  maddening  horror,  is  doing 
service  for  Nero  the  bloodj ;  or  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar,  the  Babylonian  tyrant, 
and  all  his  hosts,  are  cursed  with  a  yelling 
curst — d  propos  of  some  utterly  inap¬ 
propriate  legal  point ;  while  to  the 
initiated  he  stands  for  Titus  the — at  last 
exploded — “  Delight  of  Humanity.”  The 
symbols  and  hieroglyphs  of  the  Hagga- 
dah,  when  fully  explained  some  day, 
will  indeed  form  a  very  curious  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  unwritten  history  of  man. 
Often — far  too  often  for  the  interests  of 
study  and  the  glory  of  the  human  race — 
does  the  steady  tramp  of  the  Roman 
cohort,  the  pass-word  of  the  revolution, 
the  shriek  and  clangour  of  the  bloody 
held,  interrupt  these  debates,  and  the 
arguing  masters  and  disci|)les  don  their 
arms,  and,  with  the  cry  “Jerusalem 
and  Liberty,”  rush  to  the  fray. 

Those  who  look  w  ith  an  eye  of  dis¬ 
favor  upon  all  these  extraneous  matters 
as  represented  by  the  Haggadah  in  the 
Talmud — the  fairy  tales  and  the  jests, 
the  stories  and  the  parables,  and  all  that 
strange  agglomeration  of  foreign  things 
crystallized  around  the  legal  kernel — 
should  remember,  above  all,*one  fact. 
As  this  tangled  mass  lies  before  us,  it 
represents  at  best  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphic  slides,  half  broken,  mutdate<l, 
and  laded:  though  what  remains  of  them 
is  startlingly  faithful  to  the  original.  As 
the  disciple  had  retained,  in  his  memory 
or  his  quick  notes,  the  tenor  of  the  single 
debates,  interspersed  with  the  thousand 
allusions,  reminiscences,  aptrfiis,  facts, 
quokitions,  and  the  rest,  so  he  perpetu¬ 
ated  it — sometimes  well,  sometimes  ill. 
If  well,  we  have  a  feeling  as  if,  after  a 
long  spell  of  musings  or  ponderings,  we 
were  trying  to  retrace  the  course  of  our 
ideas — and  the  most  incongruous  things 
S])ring  up  atid  disappear,  apparently 
wiihout  rhyme  or  reason.  And  yet 
there  is  a  deep  significance  and  connec¬ 
tion  in  them.  Creeping  or  flying,  melo¬ 
dious  or  grating,  they  carry  us  on ;  and 
there  is  just  this  difference  in  the  tal 
mudical  wanderings,  that  they  never  lose 
themselves.  Suddenly,  when  least  ex- 
pectetl,  the  original  question  is  repeated, 
together  with  the  answer,  distilled  as  it 
were  out  of  these  thousand  foreign  things 
of  which  we  did  not  always  see  the  drift. 
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If  ill  reported,  the  p.age  becomes  like  a 
broken  dream,  a  halt-transparent  palimp¬ 
sest.  Would  it  perhaps  have  been  better 
if  a  wise  discretion  had  guided  the  hands 
of  the  first  redactors?  We  think  not. 
The  most  childish  of  trifl^,  found  in  an 
Assyrian  mound,  Ls  of  value  to  him  who 
understands  such  things,  and  who  from 
them  may  deduce  a  number  of  surpris¬ 
ingly  important  results. 

We  shall  devote  the  brief  space  that 
remains,  to  this  Haggadah.  And  for  a 

gmeral  picture  of  it  we  sh.all  refer  to 
unyan,  who,  speaking  of  his  own  book, 
which — mutatis  mutandis — is  very  Ilag- 
gadistic,  unknowingly  describes  the  Hag¬ 
gadah  as  accurately  as  can  be : 

“  .  .  .  .  Wouldst  thou  divert  thyself  from  melan¬ 
choly  T 

Wouldst  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly  T 
Wouldst  thou  read  riddles  and  their  explanation  T 
Or  else  be  drown^  in  thy  contemplation  T 
Dost  thou  love  picking  meat?  Or  wouldst  thou 
see 

A  man  i’  the  clouds,  and  hear  him  speak  to  thee? 
Wouldst  thou  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  not  sleep  f 
Or,  wouldst  thou  in  a  moment  laugh  and  weep  ? 
Wouldst  lose  thyself,  and  catch  no  harm  7 
And  find  thyself  again  without  a  charm  7 
Wouldst  read  thysell^  and  read  thou  know'st  not 
what  7 

And  yet  know  whether  thou  art  bleat  or  not 
By  reading  the  same  lines  7  O  then  come  hither. 
And  lay  this  book,  thy  head  and  heart  together.  . .” 

We  would  not  reproach  those  w’ho, 
often  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  have  brought  almost  the  entire 
Haggadistic  province  into  disrepute.  W e 
really  do  not  wonder  that  the  so-called 
“  rabbinical  stories,”  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  brought  before  the  English 
public,  have  not  met  with  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  reception.  The  Talmud,  which 
has  a  drastic  word  for  every  occasion, 
a.ay8,  “They  dived  into  an  ocean,  and 
brought  up  a  potsherd.”  First  of  all, 
these  stones  form  only  a  small  item  in 
the  vast  mass  of  allegories,  parables, 
and  the  like,  that  make  up  the  Haggadah. 
And  they  were  partly  ill-chosen,  "p.artly 
badly  rendered,  and  partly  did  not  even 
belong  to  the  Talmud,  but  to  some  recent 
Jewish  storjr-book.  Herder — to  name 
the  most  eminent  judge  of  the  “Poetry 
of  Peoples,” — has  extolled  what  he  saw 
of  the  genuine  specimens,  in  transcen¬ 
dental  terms.  And,  in  truth,  not  only  is 
the  entire  world  of  pious  biblical  legend 
which  Liam  has  said  and  sung  in  its 
many  tongues,  to  the  delight  of  the  wise 
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and  simple  for  twelve  centuries,  now 
to  be  found  either  in  embryo  or  fully 
developed  in  the  Haggadah,  but  much 
that  is  familiar  among  ourselves  in  the 
circles  of  medieval  sagas,  in  Dante,  in 
Boccaccio,  in  Cervantes,  in  Milton,  in 
Bunyan,  has  consciously  or  unconsciously 
flowed  out  of  this  wondrous  realm,  the 
Haggadah.  Tliat  much  of  it  is  over¬ 
strained,  even  according  to  Eastern  no¬ 
tions,  we  do  not  deny.  But  there  are 
feeble  passages  even  in  Homer  and 
Shakspeare,  and  there  are  always  people 
with  a  happy  instinct  for  picking  out  the 
weakest  portions  of  a  work ;  while  oven 
the  best  pages  of  Shaksiieare  and  Homer 
are  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  awkward  manip¬ 
ulation.  At  the  same  time  we  are  far 
from  advising  a  wholesale  translation  of 
these  Haggadistic  productions.  N othing 
could  be  more  tedious  than  a  continuous 
course  of  such  reading,  though  choice 
bits  from  them  would  satisfy  even  the 
most  fastidious  critic.  And  such  bits, 
scattered  through  the  Talmud,  are  de¬ 
lightfully  refreshing. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  not  in  our  power 
to  indicate  any  specimens  of  its  striking¬ 
ly  keen  interpretations,  of  its  gorgeous 
arearas,  its 

“  Beautiful  old  stories. 

Tales  of  angels,  fairy  legends, 

Stilly  histories  of  martyrs, 

Festal  songs  and  words  of  wisdom ; 
Hyperboles,  most  quaint  it  may  be, 

Yet  replete  with  strength,  and  fire. 

And  faith — how  they  gleam. 

And  glow,  and  glitter  I  . .  .” 

as  Heine  has  it. 

It  seems  of  more  moment  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  entirely  new  branch  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  namely,  talmudical  metaphysics 
and  ethics,  such  as  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  Haggadah,  of  which  we  shall  now 
take  a  b^rief  glance. 

Beginning  with  the  Creation,  we  find 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Cosmos 
fully  recognized  by  the  Talmud.  It 
assumes  destruction  after  destruction, 
stage  after  stage.  And  in  their  quaintly 
ingenious  manner  the  Masters  refer  to 
the  verse  in  Genesis,  “  And  God  saw  all 
that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good,”  and  to  that  other  in  Eccles.  iii. 
11,  “God  created  everything  in  its 
proper  season ; ”  and  ar^e  “He  created 
worlds  upon  worlds,  and  destroyed  them 
one  after  the  other,  until  He  created  this 
world.”  He  then  said,  “  This  pleases  me. 
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the  othera  did  not;” — “in  its  proper 
season  ” — “  it  was  not  meet  to  create  this 
world  until  now.” 

The  Talmud  assumes  some  original 
substance,  itself  created  by  God,  out  of 
which  the  Universe  was  shaped.  There 
is  a  perceptible  leaning  to  the  early 
(Treek  schools.  “  One  or  three  things 
were  before  this  world:  Water,  Fire, 
and  Wind:  Water  begat  the  Darkness, 
Fire  begat  Light,  and  Wind  begat  the 
Spirit  of  Wisdom.”  The  Hoto  of  the 
Creation  was  not  even  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion.  The  cooperation  of  angels,  whose 
existence  was  warranted  by  Scripture, 
and  a  whole  hierarchy  of  whom  had  been 
built  up  under  Persian  influences,  was 
distinctly  denied.  In  a  discussion  about 
the  day  of  their  creation  it  is  agreed,  on 
all  hands,  that  there  were  no  angels  at 
first,  “  lest  men  might  say  ‘  Michael 
spanned  out  the  firmament  on  the  south, 
and  Gabriel  to  the  north,’  ”  There  is  a 
distinct  foreshadowing  of  the  gnostic 
Demiurpos — that  antique  link  between 
the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  World  of  Mat¬ 
ter — to  be  found  in  the  Talmud.  What 
with  Plato  were  the  Ideas,  with  Philo 
the  Logos,  with  the  Kabbalists  the 
“  World  of  Aziluth,”  what  the  Gnostics 
called  more  emphatic.ally  the  wdsdom 
(ifotftla)  or  power  (i^vapuf),  and  Plotinus 
the  voiJf,  that  the  Talmudical  Authors 
call  Metraton.  *  The  angels — whose 
names,  according  to  the  Talmud  itself, 
the  Jews  brought  back  from  Babylon — 
play,  after  the  exile,  a  very  ♦liff'erent  part 
from  those  before  the  exile.  They  are, 
in  fact,  more  or  less  Persian  :  as  are  also 
for  the  most  part  all  incantations,  the 
magical  cures,  the  sidereal  influences, 
and  the  rest  of  the  “heathen”  elements 
contained  in  the  Talmud.  Even  the 
number  of  the  Angelic  Princes  is  seven, 
like  that  of  the  Amesha-^^pefltas,  and 
their  Hebrew  names  and  their  functions 
correspond,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  to  those 
of  their  Persian  prototyjies,  who,  on 
their  own  part,  have  only  at  this  moment 
been  discovered  to  be  merely  allegorical 
names  for  God’s  supreme  qualities. 
Much  as  the  Talmudical  authorities  in¬ 
veigh  against  those  “heathen  ways,” 
sympathetic  cures,  the  exorcisms  of 
demons,  the  charms,  and  the  rest,  the 

*  This  name  is  most  probablj  nothing  but 
Mitbra. 


working  of  miracles,  very  much  in  vogue 
in  those  days,  yet  they  themselves  are 
drawn  into  large  concessions  to  angels 
and  demons.  Besides  the  seven  Angel 
Princes,  there  are  hosts  of  ministering 
angels  —  the  Persian  Yazaias — whose 
functions,  besides  that  of  being  messen- 
ers,  are  twofold ;  to  praise  God  and  to 
e  guardians  of  man.  In  their  first 
capacity  they  are  daily  created  by  God’s 
breath  out  of  a  stream  of  fire  that  rolls 
its  waves  under  the  divine  throne.  As 
guardian  angels  (Persian  Fravashis)  two 
of  them  accompany  every  man,  and  for 
every  new  good  deed  man  acquires  a 
new  guardian  angel,  who  always  watches 
over  his  steps.  When  the  righteous 
dies,  three  hosts  of  angels  meet  him. 
One  says  (in  the  words  of  Scripture) 
“  He  shall  go  in  peace,”  the  second  takes 
up  the  strain  and  says,  “  Who  has  walked 
in  righteousness,”  and  the  third  con¬ 
cludes,  “  Let  him  come  in  peace  and  rest 
upon  his  bed.”  If  the  wicked  leaves  the 
world,  three  hosts  of  wicked  angels  come 
to  meet  him. 

With  regard  to  the  providential  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Universe,  this  was  in  God’s 
hand  alone.  As  Ho  is  the  sole  Creator 
and  Legislator,  so  also  is  He  the  sole 
arbiter  of  destinies.  “  Every  nation,” 
the  Talmud  says,  “has  its  special  guar¬ 
dian  angel,  its  horoscopes,  its  ruling 
planets  and  stars.  But  there  is  no 
planet  for  Israel.  Israel  shall  look  but 
to  Him.  There  is  no  mediator  between 
those  who  are  called  His  children,  and 
their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.”  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud — written  under  the 
direct  influence  of  Roman  manners  and 
customs,  has  the  following  parable  :  “  A 
mat)  h.as  a  patron.  If  some  evil  happens 
to  him,  he  does  not  enter  suddenly  into 
the  presence  of  his  patron,  but  he  goes 
and  stands  at  the  door  of  his  house.  He 
does  not  ask  for  the  patron,  but  for  his 
favorite  slave,  or  his  son,  who  then  goes 
and  tells  the  master  inside :  The  man 
N.  N.  is  standing  at  the  gate  of  the  hall, 
shall  he  come  in  or  not? — Not  so  the 
Holy,  praised  be  He.  If  misfortune 
comes  upon  a  man,  let  him  not  cry  to 
Michael  and  not  to  Gabriel,  but  unto  Me 
let  him  cry,  and  I  will  answer  him  right 
speedily — as  it  is  said.  Every  one  who 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved.” 

The  end  and  aim  of  Creation  is  man, 
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who,  therefore,  was  created  last,  “  when 
everything  was  ready  for  his  reception.” 
When  he  has  reached  the  perfection  of 
virtue  “he  is  higher  than  the  angels 
themselves.” 

Miracles  are  considered  by  the  Tal¬ 
mud — much  as  Leibnitz  regards  all  tlie 
movements  of  every  limb  of  our  body — 
as  only  possible  through  a  sort  of  “  pre- 
Bt.abilitated  harmony,”  i.  the  course 
of  cre-alion  M'as  not  disturbed  by  them, 
but  they  were  all  primevally  “  existing,” 
“preordained.”  They  were  “created” 
at  the  end  of  all  other  things,  in  the 
gloaming  of  the  sixth  day.  Among 
them,  however,  was — and  this  w'ill  in¬ 
terest  onr  palaeographers — also  the  art 
of  writing :  an  invention  considered  l>e- 
yond  all  arts :  nothing  short  of  a  mir¬ 
acle.  Creation,  together  with  these 
so-called  exceptions,  once  established, 
nothing  could  be  altered  in  it.  The 
Laws  of  Nature  went  on  by  their  own 
immutable  force,  however  much  evil 
might  spring  therefrom.  “These  wick¬ 
ed  ones  not  only  vulgarize  my  coin,” 
says  the  Haggadah  with  reference  to 
the  propagation  of  the  evil-doers  and 
their  kin,  bearing  the  human  face  divine, 
“but  they  actually  make  me  impress 
base  coin  with  my  own  stamp.” 

God's  real  name  is  inenable ;  but 
there  are  many  designations  indicative 
of  his  qualities,  sucli  as  the  Merciful 
(Rachman,  a  name  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  both  in  the  Koran  and  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud),  the  Hol^  One,  flie  Place,  the 
Heavens,  the  Word,  Our  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven,  the  Almighty,  the  Shechi- 
nah,  or  Sacred  Presence. 

The  doctrine  of  the  soul  bears  more 
the  impress  of  the  Platonic  than  of  the 
Aristotelian  school.  It  is  held  to  be 
preexisting.  All  souls  that  are  ever  to 
be  united  to  bodies  have  been  created 
once  for  all,  and  are  hidden  away  from 
the  first  moment  of  creation.  They,  be¬ 
ing  creatures  of  the  highest  realms,  are 
cognizant  of  all  things,  but,  at  the  hour 
»  of  their  birth  in  a  human  body,  an  angel 
touches  the  mouth  of  the  child,  which 
causes  it  to  forget  all  that  has  been. 
Very  striking  is  the  comp.arison  between 
the  soul  and  God,  a  comparison  which 
has  an  almost  pantheistic  look.  “As 
God  fills  the  whole  universe,”  says  the 
Haggadah,  “  so  the  soul  tills  the  whole 
body ;  as  God  sees  and  is  not  seen,  so 
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the  soul  sees  and  is  not  seen  ;  as  God 
nourishes  the  whole  universe,  so  the  soul 
nourishes  the  whole  body ;  as  God  is 
pure,  so  the  soul  is  pure.”  This  purity 
IS  specially  dwelt  upon  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  theory  of  hereditary  sin, 
which  is  denied.  “There  is  no  death 
without  individual  sin,  no  pain  without 
individual  transgression.”  That  same 
spirit  that  dictated  in  the  Pentateuch : 
“And  parents  shall  not  die  for  their 
children,  nor  the  children  for  their  par¬ 
ents,”  has  ordained  that  no  one  should 
be  punished  for  another’s  transgressions. 
In  the  judgment  on  sin  the  animus  is 
taken  into  consideration.  The  desire  to 
commit  the  vice  is  held  to  be  more 
wicked  than  the  vice  itself. 

The  fear  of  God,  or  a  virtuous  life,  the 
whole  aim  and  end  of  a  man’s  existence, 
is  entirely  in  man’s  hand.  “  Everything 
is  in  G(h1’s  hand  save  the  fear  of  God.*’ 
But  “  one  hour  of  repentance  is  better 
than  the  whole  world  to  come.”  The 
fullest  liberty  is  granted  in  this  respect 
to  every  human  being,  though  the  help 
of  God  is  necessary  for  carrying  it  out. 

The  dogma  of  the  Uesurrection  and 
of  Immortality,  vaguely  indicated  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  has 
been  fixed  by  the  Talmud,  and  traced  to 
several  biblical  passages.  Various  are 
the  similes  by  which  the  relation  of  this 
world  to  the  world  to  come  is  indicated. 
This  worhl  is  like  unto  a  “Prosdora”  to 
the  next :  “Prepare  thyself  in  the  hall, 
that  thou  mayest  be  admitted  into  the 
palace :  ”  or  “This  world  is  like  a  roadside 
inn  (hospitium),  but  the  world  to  come 
is  like  a  real  home.”  The  righteous  are 
represented  as  perfecting  themselves 
and  developing  all  their  highest  faculties 
even  in  the  next  world  ;  “  for  the  right¬ 
eous  there  is  no  rest,  neither  in  this 
world  nor  in  the  next,  for  they  go, 
say  the  Scriptures,  from  host  to  host, 
from  striving  to  striving : — they  will 
see  God  in  Zion.”  How  all  its  deeds 
and  the  hour  when  they  were  com¬ 
mitted  are  unfolded  to  the  sight  of  the 
departed  soul,  the  terrors  of  the  grave, 
the  rolling  back  to  Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  the  great  trumpet,  we  need  not  here 
tell  in  detail.  These  half-metaphysical, 
half-mystical  speculations  are  through¬ 
out  m  the  manner  of  the  more  poetical 
early  Church  fathers  of  old  and  of  Bun- 
yan  in  our  times.  Only  the  glow  of 
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imagination  and  the  conciseness  of 
language  in  which  they  are  mostly  told 
in  the  Talmud  contrast  favorably  with 
the  verboseness  of  later  times.  The  tlesur- 
reotion  is  to  take  place  by  the  mystic 
power  of  the  “Dew  of  Life”  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem — on  Mount  Olivet,  and  the  Tar- 
gums. 

There  is  no  everlasting  damnation  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Talmud.  There  is  only 
a  temporary  punishment,  even  for  the 
worst  siimera.  “Generations  upon  gen¬ 
erations”  shall  Last  the  damnation  of 
idolaters  and  traitors.  But  there  is  a 
space  of  “only  two  fingers  breadth 
between  Hell  and  Heaven;”  the  sinner 
has  but  to  repent  sincerely  and  the  gates 
to  everlasting  bliss  will  spring  open.  No 
human  being  is  excluded  from  tne  world 
to  come.  Every  man,  of  whatever  creed 
or  nation,  provided  he  be  of  the  right¬ 
eous,  shall  be  admitted  into  it.  The  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  wicked  is  not  s|>ecified, 
as  indeed  all  the  descriptions  of  the  next 
world  are  left  vague,  yet,  with  regar4l 
to  Paradise,  the  i«lea  of  something  incon¬ 
ceivably  glorious  is  conveyed  at  every 
stop.  The  pa>sage,  “  Eye  has  not  seen 
nor  has  ear  lieard,”  is  applied  to  its  un- 
sneakable  bliss.  “In  the  next  world 
there  will  be  no  eating,  no  drinking,  no 
love,  and  no  labor,  no  envy,  no  hatred, 
no  contest.  The  Kighteous  will  sit  with 
crowns  on  their  heads,  glorpng  in  the 
Splendor  of  God’s  Majesty.” 

The  essence  of  prophecy  gives  rise  to 
some  speculation.  One  decisive  talmud- 
ical  dictum  is,  that  God  does  not  cause  his 
spirit  to  rest  upon  any  one  but  a  strong, 
wise,  rich,  and  humble  man.  Strong 
and  rich  are  in  the  Mishnah  explained 
in  this  wise:  “Who  is  strong?  He 
who  subdues  his  passion.  Who  is  rich  ? 
He  who  is  satisfied  with  his  lot.”  There 
are  degrees  among  prophets.  Moses 
saw  everything  clearly ;  the  other  proph¬ 
ets  as  in  dark  mirrors.  “  Ezekiel  and 
Isaiah  say  the  same  thiggs,  but  Ezekiel 
like  a  town-bred  man,  Isaiah  like  a  vil¬ 
lager.”  The  prophet’s  word  is  to  bo 
obeyed  in  all  tilings,  save  when  he  com¬ 
mands  the  worship  of  idolatry.  The  no¬ 
tion  of  either  Elijah  or  Moses  having  in 
reality  ascended  “  to  Heaven  ”  is  utter¬ 
ly  repudiated,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Deity  (Shechinah)  having  descended 
from  Heaven  “more  than  ten  hands’ 
breadth.” 


The  “  philosophy  of  religion”  will  be 
best  comprehended  by  some  of  those 
“small  coins,”  the  popular  and  pithy 
sayings,  gnomes,  proverbs,  and  the  rest, 
which,  even  better  than  street  songs, 
characterize  a  time.  With  these  we  shall  . 
conclude.  We  have  thought  it  prefer¬ 
able  to  give  them  at  random  as  we  found 
them,  instead  of  building  up  from  them  a 
system  of  “  Ethics  ”  or  “  Duties  of  the 
Heart.”  We  have  naturally  preferred 
the  better  and  more  characteristic  ones 
that  came  in  our  way.  We  may  add — 
a  remark  perhaps  not  quite  superfluous 
— that  the  following  specimens,  as  well 
a.s  the  quotations  which  we  have  given 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  have  been 
all  translated  by  ns,  as  literally  as  pos¬ 
sible,  from  the  Talmud  itself. 

“  Be  thou  the  cursed,  not  he  who  curses. 
Be  of  them  that  are  persecuted,  not  of  them 
that  persecutt'.  Look  at  Scripture :  there  is 
not  a  single  I  ird  more  persecuted  than  the 
dove ;  yet  God  has  chosen  her  to  be  offered 
up  on  his  altar.  The  bull  is  hunted  by  the 
lion,  tlie  sheep  by  the  wolf,  the  goat  by  the 
tiger.  And  God  said,  ‘  Bring  me  a  sacrifice, 
not  from  them  that  pers  ecute,  but  from  them 
that  are  persecuted.’  We  read  (Ex.  xvii.  11) 
that  while,  in  the  contest  with  Amalek,  Moses 
lift(*d  tip  his  arms,  Israel  prevailed.  Did  Mo¬ 
ses’s  hands  make  war,  or  break  war  ?  Bu^ 
this  is  to  tell  you  that  as  long  as  Israel  are  look¬ 
ing  upwards  and  humbling  their  hearts  before 
their  Father  which  b  in  Heaven,  they  prevail; 
if  nut,  they  fall.  In  the  same  way  you  fina 
(Nuni.  XXI.  9),  ‘  And  Moi^es  made  a  serpent 
of  bra.s.s,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole :  and  it  came 
to  pas«,  tliat  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man, 
when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  Kved  ’ 
Dost  think  that  a  serpent  killeth  or  giveth 
life  ?  But  as  long  as  Israel  are  looking  up¬ 
wards  to  their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  they 
will  live ;  if  not,  they  will  die, — ‘  Has  God 
pleasure  in  the  meat  and  blood  of  sacrifices?  ’ 
asks  the  prophet.  No;  He  has  not  so  much 
ordained  ns  permitted  them.  It  is  for  your¬ 
selves,  he  says,  not  for  me  that  you  offer. 
Like  a  king  who  sees  his  son  carousing  daily 
with  all  manner  of  evil  companions :  Y ou  shall 
henceforth  eat  and  drink  entirely  at  your  will 
at  my  own  table,  he  says.  They  ofi'ered  sac¬ 
rifices  to  demons  and  devils,  for  they  loved^ 
sacrificing,  and  could  not  do  without  it.  And’ 
the  Lord  said,  ‘  Bring  your  offerings  to  Me ; 
you  shall  then  at  least  offer  to  the  true  God.’ 
— Scripture  ordains  that  the  Hebrew  slave 
who  ‘  loves  ’  liis  bondage,  shall  have  his  ears 
pierced  against  the  door-post.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  that  ear  which  heard  on  Sinai, 

‘  Tliey  are  My  servants,  they  shall  not  be  sold 
as  boudamen :  ’ — They  are  My  servants,  not 
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KrTUit’s  servants.  And  tLis  man  voluntarilj 
throws  away  his  precious  freedom — ‘Pierce 
his  ear  I* — lie  who  sacrifices  a  whole  offer- 
ing,  shall  be  rewarded  for  a  whole  offering ; 
he  who  offers  a  bunit-offering,  shall  have  the 
reward  of  a  burnt-offering ;  hut  he  who  offers 
humility  unto  God  and  man,  shall  be  reward¬ 
ed  with  a  reward  as  if  he  had  offered  all  the 
sacrifices  in  the  world. — The  child  loves  ite 
mother  more  than  its  father.  It  fears  its 
father  more  than  its  mother.  See  how  the 
Scripture  makes  the  father  precede  the  mother 
in  the  injunction,  ‘  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
father  and  thy  mother and  the  motlier,  when 
it  says,  ‘  Honor  thy  mother  and  thy  father.’ 
— Bless  God  for  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil. 
When  you  hear  of  a  deatli  say  ‘  B1  ssed  is  the 
righteous  Judge.' — Even  when  the  gales  of 
prayer  are  shut  in  heaven,  those  of  tears  are 
open. — Prayer  is  Israel’s  only  weapon,  a  weap¬ 
on  inherited  from  its  fathers,  a  weapon  tried 
in  a  thousand  battles. — When  the  righteous 
dies,  it  is  the  earth  that  loses.  The  lo.'-t  jewel 
will  always  be  a  jewel,  but  the  pt>88e?8or  who 
has  lost  it — well  may  he  weep. — Life  is  a 
passing  shadow,  says  the  Scripture.  Is  it  the 
shadow  of  a  tower,  of  a  tree  ?  A  shadow  that 
prevails  for  a  while  ?  No,  it  is  the  shadow  of 
a  bird  in  its  flight — away  flies  the  bird  and 
there  is  neither  bird  nor  shadow. — Repent  one 
day  before  thy  death.  There  was  a  king  who 
bade  all  his  servants  to  a  great  repast,  but  did 
not  indicate  the  hour :  some  went  home  and 
put  on  their  best  garments  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  palace;  otliers  suil.  There  is 
ample  time,  the  king  will  let  us  know  before¬ 
hand.  But  tlie  king  summoned  them  of  a 
sudden ;  and  those  that  came  in  their  best 
gamients  were  well  received,  but  the  foolish 
ones,  who  came  in  their  slovenliness,  were 
tamed  away  in  disgrace.  Repent  to-dav,  lest 
to-morrow  ye  might  be  summoned. — The  aim 
and  end  of  all  wisdom  are  repentance  and 
good  worka.  Even  the  most  righteous  shall 
not  attain  to  so  high  a  place  in  Heaven  as  the 
truly  repentant — The  reward  of  good  works 
is  like  dates :  sweet  and  ripening  late. — The 
dying  benediction  of  a  sage  to  his  disciples 
was :  I  pray  for  you  that  the  fear  of  Heaven 
may  be  as  strong  upon  [you  as  the  fear  (  f 
man.  You  avoid  sin  before  the  face  of  the 
latter :  avoid  it  before  the  face  of  the  All-see¬ 
ing. — ‘  If  your  God  bates  idolatry,  why  does 
he  not  destroy  it  ?  ’  a  heathen  asked.  And 
they  answered  him:  Behold,  they  worship 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars;  w'ould  you 
have  him  destroy  this  beautiful  world  for  the 
sake  of  the  foolish  ? — If  your  God  is  a  ‘friend 
of  the  poor,’  asked  anotlier,  why  does  he  not 
support  them  ?  Their  case,  a  sage  answered, 
is  left  in  our  hands,  that  we  may  thereby  ac¬ 
quire  merits  and  for^veness  of  sin.  But 
what  a  merit  it  is  I  tlie  other  replied ;  suppose 
I  am  angp'y  with  one  of  my  slaves,  and  for¬ 
bid  him  food  and  drink,  and  some  one  goes 


and  gives  it  to  him  furtively,  shall  I  be  much 
pleased  ?  Not  so,  the  other  replied.  Suppose 
you  are  wroth  witli  your  only  son,  and  im- 
rison  him  without  food,  and  some  good  man 
as  pity  on  the  child,  and  saves  him  from  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  would  you  be  so  very 
angry  with  the  man  ?  And  we,  if  we  are 
called  servants  of  God,  are  also  called  his 
children. — He  who  has  more  learning  than 
good  works  is  like  a  tree  witli  many  branches 
but  few  roota  which  the  first  wind  throws  on 
its  face ;  whilst  he  whose  works  are  greater 
than  his  knowledge  is  like  a  tree  with  many 
roots  and  fewer  branches,  but  which  all  the 
winds  of  heaven  cannot  uproot 

“  Love  your  wife  like  yourself^  honor  her 
more  than  yourself.  Whosoever  hves  unmar¬ 
ried,  lives  without  joy,  without  comfort,  with¬ 
out  blessing.  De-cend  a  step  in  choosing  a 
wife.  If  tliy  wife  is  small,  bend  down  to  her 
and  whisper  into  her  ear.  He  who  forsakes 
the  love  of  his  youth,  God’s  altar  weeps  for 
him.  He  who  sees  his  wife  die  before  him 
has,  as  it  were,  been  present  at  the  destruction 
of  the  sanctuary  itself — around  him  the  world 
grows  dark.  It  is  woman  alone  through 
whom  God’s  blessings  are  vouclisafed  to  a 
house.  She  teaches  the  children,  speeds  the 
husband  to  the  place  of  worsiiip  and  in¬ 
struction,  welcomes  him  when  he  returns, 
keeps  the  house  godly  and  pure,  and  God's 
blessings  rest  upon  all  these  things.  He  who 
marries  for  money,  his  childreu  shall  be  a 
curse  to  him.  The  house  that  docs  not  open 
to  the  poor  shall  open  to  the  physician.  The 
birds  in  the  air  even  despise  the  miser.  He 
who  gives  charity  in  secret  is  greater  than 
^Io8>‘B  himself  Honor  the  sons  of  the  poor, 
it  is  they  who  bring  science  into  splendor. 
Let  the  honor  of  thy  neighbor  be  to  thee 
like  thine  own.  Rattier  be  thrown  into  a 
fiery  furnace  than  bring  any  one  to  public 
shame.  Hospitality  is  the  most  important 
part  of  Divine  worship.  There  are  three 
crowns;  of  the  law,  the  priesthood,  the 
kingship ;  but  the  crown  of  a  good  name  is 

freater  than  them  all.  Iron  breaks  the  stone, 
re  melts  iron,  water  extinguishes  fire,  the 
clouds  diink  up  the  water,  a  storm  drives 
away  the  clouds,  man  withstands  the  storm, 
fear  unmans  man,  wine  dispels  fear,  sleep 
drives  away  wine,  and  death  sw'eeps  all  away 
— even  sleep.  But  Solomon  the  Wise,  says : 
Charity  saves  from  Death. — How  can  you 
escape  sin  ?  Think  of  tliree  things ;  whence 
thou  cumest,  whither  thou  goest,  and  to  whom 
thou  wilt  have  to  aix'ount  for  ^  thy  deeds : 
even  to  the  King  of  Kings,  the  All  Holy, 
praised  be  He.  Four  shall  not  enter  Paradise : 
the  scoffer,  the  liar,  the  hypocrite,  and  the 
slanderer.  To  slander  is  to  murder.  The 
cock  and  the  owl  both  await  the  daylight. 
The  light,  says  the  cock,  bringa  delight  to  me, 
but  what  are  you  waiting  for?  When  the 
thief  has  no  opportunity  for  stealing,  he  con- 
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aiders  himaolf  an  hwest  man.  If  thy  friends 
agree  in  calling  thee  an  a'S,  go  and  get  a  hal¬ 
ter  around  thee.  Thy  friend  has  a  friend,  and 
thy  friend’s  friend  haa  a  friend :  be  dbcreet. 
The  dog  sticks  to  you  on  account  of  the 
crumbs  in  your  pocket.  He  in  whose  family 
there  has  been  one  hanged,  should  not  say  to 
his  neighbor.  Pray  hang  this  little  fish  up  foi 
me.  The  camel  wanted  to  have  horns,  and 
they  took  away  his  ears.  The  soldiers  fight, 
and  the  kings  are  the  heroes.  The  thief  in¬ 
vokes  God  while  he  breaks  into  the  house. 
The  woman  of  sixty  will  run  alter  music  like 
one  of  six.  After  the  thief  runs  the  theft; 
after  the  beggar,  poverty.  While  thy  foot  is 
shod,  smash  the  thorn.  When  the  ox  is 
down,  many  are  the  butchers.  Descend  a 
step  in  choosing  a  wife,  mount  a  step  in 
choosing  a  friend.  If  there  is  anything  bad 
about  yon,  say  it  yourselC  Luck  makes  rich, 
luck  makes  wise.  Beat  the  gods,  and  the 
priests  will  tr«'inble.  Were  it  not  for  tlie 
existence  of  pa.ssions,  no  one  would  build  a 
house,  marry  a  wife,  beget  children,  or  do  any 
work.  The  sun  will  go  down  all  by  himself, 
without  your  assistance.  The  world  could 
not  well  get  on  without  perfumers  and  with¬ 
out  tanners :  but  woe  unto  the  tanner,  well 
to  the  perfumer!  Fools  are  no  proof  No 
man  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  words 
which  he  utters  in  his  grief.  One  eats, 
another  says  grace.  He  who  is  ashamed  will 
not  easily  commit  sin.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  him  who  is  ashamed  bt-fore 
his  own  self  and  him  who  is  only  ashamed 
before  others.  It  is  a  good  sign  in  man  to  be 
capable  of  being  ashamed.  One  contrition  in 
man’s  heart  is  better  than  many  flagellations. 
If  our  ancestors  were  like  angels,  we  are 
like  men ;  if  our  ancestors  were  like  men,  we 
are  like  asses.  Do  not  live  near  a  pious  fooL 
If  you  wish  to  hang  yourself,  choose  a  big 
tree.  Rather  eat  onions  and  sit  in  the  shallow, 
and  do  not  eat  geese  and  poultry  if  it  makes 
thy  heart  uneasy  within  thee.  A  small  stater 
(coin)  in  a  large  jar  makes  a  big  noise.  A 
myrtle,  even  in  a  desert,  remains  a  myrtle. 
When  the  pitcher  falls  upon  tlie  stone,  woe 
unto  the  pitcher :  when  the  stone  falls  upon 
the  pitcher,  woe  unto  the  pitcher :  whatever 
befalls,  woe  unto  the  pitcher.  Even  if  the 
bull  have  his  head  deep  in  his  trough,  hasten 
upon  the  roof,  and  drag  the  ladder  al^r  you. 
(let  your  living  by  skinning  carcasses  in  the 
street,  if  you  cannot  otherwise,  and  do  not 
say,  I  am  a  priest  I  am  a  great  man ;  this 
work  would  not  befit  my  dignity. — Youth  is 
a  garland  of  roses,  age  is  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Use  a  noble  vase  even  for  one  day — ^let  it 
break  to-morrow.  The  last  thief  is  hanged 
first  Teach  thy  tongue  to  say,  I  do  not 
know.  The  heart  of  our  first  ancestors  was 
as  large  as  the  largest  gate  of  the  Temple, 
that  of  the  later  ones  like  that  of  the  next 
large  one ;  ours  is  like  the  eye  of  a  needle. 


Drink  not,  and  you  will  not  sin.  Not  what 
you  SJiy  about  yourself^  but  what  others  say. 
Not  the  place  honors  the  man,  but  the  man 
the  place.  The  cat  and  the  rat  make  peace 
over  a  carcase.  A  dog  away  from  his  native 
kennel  dares  not  to  bark  for  seven  years.  He 
who  walks  daily  over  his  estates  finds  a  little 
coin  earh  time.  He  who  humiliates  hit^self 
will  be  lifted  up;  he  who  raises  himself  up 
will  be  humiliated.  Whosoever  runs  after 
greatness,  greatness  runs  away  from  him ;  he 
who  runs  from  greatness,  greatness  follows 
him.  He  who  curbs  hU  wrath,  his  sins  will 
be  forgiven.  Whosoever  does  not  persecute 
them  that  persecute  him,  whosoever  takes  an 
offence  in  silence,  he  who  does  good  because 
of  love,  he  who  is  cheerful  under  his  sufferings 
— they  are  the  friends  of  God — and  of  them 
the  Scripture  says,  And  they  shall  shine  forth 
as  does  the  sun  at  noonday.  Pride  is  like 
idolatry.  Commit  a  sin  twice,  and  you  will 
think  it  perfectly  allowable.  When  the  end 
of  a  man  is  come,  everybody  lords  it  over 
him.  While  our  love  was  strong,  we  lay  on 
the  edge  of  a  sword;  now  it  is  no  longer 
strong,  a  sixty-yard-wide  bed  is  too  narrow 
for  us.  A  Galilean  said :  when  the  shepherd 
is  angry  with  his  fiock,  he  appoints  to  it  a 
blind  bell-wether.  The  day  is  short  and  the 
work  is  great;  but  the  laborers  are  idle, 
though  the  reward  be  great,  and  the  master 
of  tlie  work  jiresses.  It  b  not  incumbent 
upon  thee  to  complete  the  work :  but  thou 
must  not  therefore  cease  from  it.  If  thou 
hast  worked  much,  great  shall  be  thy  reward : 
for  the  master  who  employed  thee  b  faithful 
in  his  payment.  But  know  that  the  true 
reward  is  not  of  thb  world.”  .... 

Solemnly,  as  a  warning  and  as  a  com¬ 
fort,  this  adage  strikes  on  our  ear: — 
And  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  thee  to 
complete  the  work.”  When  the  Masters 
of  the  Law  entered  and  left  the  academy 
they  used  to  offer  up  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer,  in  which  we  would  join  at  this 
moment — a  prayer  of  thanks  that  they 
had  been  able  to  carry  out  their  task 
thus  far :  and  a  prayer  fttrther  that  no 
evil  might  arise  at  their  hands,  that 
they  might  not  have  fallen  into  error, 
that  they  might  not  declare  pure  that 
which  was  impure,  impure  that  which 
was  pure,  and  that  their  words  might 
be  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  and 
to  their  fellow-men.’^ 


From  Chamben'f  Jonroal. 
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The  great  luminaries  in  the  firmament 
of  history  shine  with  a  light  purely 
brilliant,  as  when  good  deeds  illumine 
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a  great  name ;  or  lurid,  as  when  violence 
and  tyranny,  the  lust  of  conquest,  and 
ruthlessnesB  of  heart  tinge  the  radiance 
of  supreme  dignity  with  the  hue  of 
blood  ;  or  their  radiance  gleams  out  with 
a  solemn  sadness  from  the  surrounding 
night  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  M’hen 
even  as  their  splendor  has  been  their 
woe.  High,  lonely,  and  apait,  they 
meet  our  upward  gaae,  and  we  read  a 
settled  lesson  in  their  shining.  And  the 
lesser  luminaries,  the  “  meaner  beauties  ” 
of  the  historic  skies,  those  whose  bril¬ 
liance  is  that  of  satellites — they  are  not 
less  worthy  of  contemplation,  for  they 
ore  often  more  suggestive  and  more  sad. 
Again,  the  meteor-lights  of  history, 
shooting  from  obscurity  across  the  face 
of  the  glittering  heavens,  wild,  startling, 
rapid,  glorious,  and  brief,  a  brilliant 
moment  and  no  more  ;  do  we  not  follow 
the  flash  of  their  Citreer,  rushing  in  their 
might  and  their  beautv  into  nothingness, 
w’ith  somewhat  of  the  startled  admi¬ 
ration  and  the  regret  with  which,  on 
nights  when  all  the  pageantry  of  the 
heavens  is  arrayed,  and  the  wind-ushers 
have  withdrawn  the  cloud  curtains,  and 
the  planets  w'e  see  hold  their  court  for  a 
moment  almost  too  brief  for  sight,  a 
shooting-star  gleaming,  then  quenched 
in  the  limitless  space. 

The  histonc.'il  portrait-galleries  of 
France  serve  to  represent  this  ideal  fir¬ 
mament  to  the  mind  of  the  gazer.  The 
halls  of  the  Louvre  are  ))eopUHi  with  the 
phantoms  of  the  Valois — the  chambers 
of  the  Luxembourg  are  storehouses  for 
the  memory  of  the  Florentine  Medici 
and  their  minions — Fontainebleau  sends 
whispers  of  diplomacy  and  love  from 
its  allie*  and  its  courts ;  formal,  indeed, 
but  with  an  antique  and  simple  formal¬ 
ity,  not  the  mathematical  maraificenoe, 
the  dreary  spaciousness,  of  Versailles, 
the  ghost-walk  of  the  Bourbons.  What 
is  so  transient  and  so  lasting,  so  ever- 
living  and  so  utterly  dead,  as  human 
greatness,  the  magnificence  of  kings 
and  courtiers,  the  ambition  of  men  and 
its  prizes,  the  strife  and  the  attainment 
of  human  life,  as  we  walk  through  these 
great  historical  buildings,  the  palaces 
of  the  past,  the  reception-rooms  of  the 
dead  ?  Is  it  more  true  of  Egypt  than  of 
Paris,  that  her  grandest  monuments  are 
memorial  ?  All  the  stir  and  life,  all  the 
gayety  and  glitter,  all  the  modern  fash¬ 


ion  and  newest  Parisian  fafom,  do  not 
overpower  the  old-world  air  of  the  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal— do  not  turn  the  attention  of 
the  loiterer  by  the  fountains  and  through 
the  colonnades,  from  the  scenes  of  the 
Revolution  enacted  there,  from  the  more 
distant  political  events  which  it  wit¬ 
nessed.  All  the  bustling,  busy,  brilliant 
crow'd  cannot  shut  out  a  few  figures, 
such  ns  E^^lit6,  the  Regent,  Mararin, 
and  Richelieu.  A  little  effort  of  memo¬ 
ry,  a  little  indulgence  of  fancy,  and  the 
Palais  Cardinal  is  here,  untouched,  with 
all  its  associations  of  political  intrigue 
and  successful  statecrait,  of  diplomacy 
of  royal  marriages,  and  skilful  manage¬ 
ment  of  faction-interests,  of  unscrupulous 
cruelty  and  consummate  ]K>lish.  is  not 
the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Tournelles 
haunted  ground  ;  and  St.  Denis,  where 
the  kings  of  France  slept,  and  were 
shaken  from  their  slumber  by  the  rude 
hands  of  the  mob ;  where  the  oriflamme 
h-angs,  ghostly,  in  the  solemn  gloom ; 
where  the  modem  world  is  linked  to 
the  ancient,  and  Christum  to  pagan 
times  by  the  memory  of  Dionysius  the 
Athenian,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
From  St.  Deni.s  to  Peter  the  Hermit, 
from  the  Crusades  to  Charles  the  Victo¬ 
rious,  from  the  days  of  Jeanne  la  Pucelie 
and  La  Dame  de  Deaute,  when  the 
maiden  heroine  of  France  won  her  fiery 
crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  king^s 
mistress  wore  the  first  set  of  cut  and 
polished  diamonds,  Jacques  Coeur’s  in¬ 
vention,  to  the  fanatical  pilgrimages  of 
the  last  Valois  and  the  funeral  of  the 
last  Bourbon,  we  are  carried  down  the 
vista  of  time  by  the  first  glance  at  the 
&mous  Abbey-church,  beneath  which 
lies  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  dust 
ever  laid  revereni^  by  to  mingle  with 
its  fellow-earth.  There  is  no  history  so 
full  of  tragedy,  none  so  brilliant  and 
d.azzling  to  the  imagination,  as  that  of 
France,  none  through  which  so  many 
meteor-lights  shine  gloriously,  to  sink 
into  such  deep  darkness.  The  sepulchres 
are  very  white,  and  the  legends  upon 
the  tombs  are  resonant,  and  nowhere 
does  fancy  find  such  employment  in 
clothing  the  dry  bones  with  the  valiant 
flesh,  and  the  gallant  trappings  of  the 
life  they  have  laid  down. 

To  the  time  of  the  House  of  Valois, 
as  to  that  of  our  own  Pl.antngenets 
and  Tudors,  the  memory  of  chivalry 
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and  romance  attaches  in  particular. 
The  Bourbons  are  magnificent  and  daz¬ 
zling  in  their  way,  and  the  tragic  is  not 
wanting  in  their  history,  which  it  per¬ 
vades  only  a  little  less  thoroughly  than 
that  of  the  Stuarts.  But  it  is  a  ditferent 
kind  of  splendor,  less  individual,  a 
power  more  fatal  to  themselves  in  its 
misuse,  but  not  so  ruinous  to  others. 
The  story  of  the  House  of  Valois,  from 
Francis  I.  to  the  death  of  Henry  HI., 
occupies  an  exceptional  place  in  our 
imagination,  as  we  look  upon  the  palaces 
which  witnessed  the  height  of  its  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  the  art-treasures  which 
chronicled  and  flattered  it.  In  that 
story,  female  beauty,  talent,  and  in¬ 
fluence  shine  so  conspicuously  that  it  is 
an  exceptional  period  in  history,  the 
most  extraordinarv  mingling  of  politicral 
and  romantic  intrigue  on  record.  The 
W’omen  who  had  influenced  the  destinies 
of  France  before  the  time  of  Francis 
were  of  a  grander  and  a  simpler  trempe, 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Agnes 
Sorel,  their  position  was  indefensible ; 
the  women  w'ho  shed  lustre  and  disgrace 
u|)on  the  Bourbons  had  meaner  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  more  entirely  mercenary  suc¬ 
cesses.  The  height  to  which  Gabrielle 
d’Estr6ea  was  raised  by  the  infatuation 
of  the  Great  Henry  is  not  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  failure  of  her  attempt 
to  reach  a  still  higher  elevation ;  and  it 
does  not  ajipear  that  so  ambitious  a 
project  as  hers  was  ever  again  enter¬ 
tained  by  even  the  most  audacious  of 
royal  favorites,  until  spiritual  fear  and 
bigotry  having  replaced,  in  his  old  age, 
the  vices  of  I^uis  XlV.’s  prime,  the 
cold,  cautious,  crafty  Fran9oi8e  d’Aubig- 
nj  became  the  uncrowned  queen  of 
France.  With  the  sole  exception  of 
Louise  de  la  Vallifere — whose  story  is  so 
]>itiful  that  the  sternest  cannot  deny  her 
compassion — whose  repentance  was  so 
true,  whose  life  of  reparation  was  so 
admirable,  that  the  most  incredulous  is 
forced  to  believe  and  to  admire  such 
jiractical  penitence — there  is  not  one 
figure  of  the  brilliant  proiiession  which 
asses  before  the  imagination,  from  Ga- 
rielle  d’Estr^es,  shrieking  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  her  beautiful  face  livid,  and 
her  mouth  horribly  distorted,  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Dubarry,  on  her  way  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  evincing  in  her  death  a  cowardice 
as  dastardly  as  the  licentiousness  of  her 


life  had  been  loathsome,  which  has 
more  than  a  momentary  and  surface 
attraction. 

The  great  political  interests,  the  social 
problems,  the  religious  animosities  of 
the  period,  all  past  and  gone  with  those 
who  strove  anti  suffered,  are  faint  to  our 
perceptions ;  but  the  men  and  women 
who  formed  the  court  of  the  Valois 
kings,  whom  they  loved  and  hated,  who 
were  greater,  worse,  more  distinct  than 
they,  to  whom  they  were  faithless 
and  fatal,  keep  us  ghostly  company 
under  the  painted  ceilings  in  the  palace 
chambers.  The  chivalrous  king,  with  a 
face  like  a  handsome  satyr,  was  always 
ruled  by  women.  We  glance  at  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign,  and  his 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  comes  out  of 
the  past,  with  her  imperious  temjter,  and 
her  supple  faithleasness,  the  origin  "of, 
and  the  excuse  for,  the  treason  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss 
of  the  Milanese.  In  that  most  romantic 
of  historical  incidents,  the  capture  of 
Francis  at  Pavia,  and  his  detention  at 
Madrid,  the  ladies  of  the  French  court 
play  a  prominent  and  interesting  part. 
VVe  see  them  in  their  consternation  and 
grief,  in  their  wounded  pride  and  help¬ 
less  anger,  when  the  news  reached 
Paris,  whether  by  the  famous  disputed 
apocryphal  message  to  the  queen — 
“Tout  est  perdu  lors  I’honneur” — or 
otherwise,  it  matters  not ;  in  the  noble 
resolution  taken  by  Marguerite  de  Va¬ 
lois,  the  king’s  brave,  leanied,  devoted 
sister ;  Ave  follow  the  gallant  train  as  it 
sets  forth,  and  under  safe-conduct  from 
the  emperor,  the  Marguerite  de»  Mar¬ 
guerites  goes  her  way  to  cheer  and  sup- 

1)ort,  to  guide  and  counsel,  her  captive 
irother,  to  whom  she  was  ever  faithful 
and  useful. 

Paris  saw  a  stirring  scene  that  day, 
when  the  princess  and  her  ladies,  among 
them  the  Countess  de  Chateaubriand, 
heroine  of  so  many  false  and  tr.agical 
stories,  and  of  one  true  and  shameful — 
the  woman  who  trafficked  in  military, 
political,  and  civil  appointments  as  coolly 
and  profitably  as  she  defied  her  husband 
audaciously  and  successfully — the  splen¬ 
did  predecessor  of  her  who  was  destined 
to  mould  the  character  of  a  sovereign 
of  France,  and  to  rule  throughout  two 
reigns,  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Paris  saw 
another  splendid  sight,  when  the  Duoh- 
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ess  d’iVngoulSme  departed  with  her 
brilliant,  joyous  court  for  Bayonne,  there 
to  meet  the  liberated  king  of  France, 
when  she  took  with  her  the  bride-maid¬ 
ens  who  were  to  embellish  the  loveless 
marriage,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
Madrid.  We  see  and  learn  little  of  the 
vices  of  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Va¬ 
lois,  with  the  exception  of  the  tcnible 
Catharine;  but  there  is  a  mournful 
shadow  always  over  these  gloomy, 
proud,  ignorant,  unloved  Austrian  prin¬ 
cesses,  submissive  to  the  arbitration  of 
their  destiny,  but  stubborn  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  own  habits,  and  never 
winning  sympathy  from,  or  becoming 
assimilated  to,  their  new  surroundings. 
In  their  lonely  splendor  of  rank  and 
place,  in  a  greatness  which  has  only  a 
nominal  meaning,  they  shine  with  a 
melancholy  lustre.  There  was  much 
heartburning,  and  not  a  little  humilia¬ 
tion,  under  the  show  and  the  bravery, 
for  the  king  of  France  had  parted  with 
his  ciiildren,  the  two  noble  boys,  of  whom 
one  was  never  to  return,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bida'isoa ;  and  the  }>rince8  of  F ranee 
were  hostages  of  Spain.  That  was  a 
gallant  day,  when  Francis  rode  within 
its  lapse,  from  Fontarabia  to  Bayonne, 
and  danced  till  dawn  at  the  revel  which 
welcomed  him ;  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Mendon, 
Mademoiselle  d’Heilly.  She  was  not 
beautiful  by  any  means  ;  we  can  see  her 
on  Primaticcio’s  canvas,  and  in  Jean 
Grourjon’s  marble — see  her  prominent 
brow,  full  of  intellect,  her  robust  figure, 
her  firm  expression.  A  woman  to  rule 
where  she  was  loved,  and  to  hold  power 
until  a  stronger  should  wrest  it  from  her, 
in  a  desperate  struggle.  For  her,  the 
chivalrous  king  forgot  everything — the 
safety  of  his  kingdom,  the  sanctity  of 
bis  word,  and,  above  ail,  forgot  the 
beautiful  Countess  de  Ch&teaubriand, 
who  did  by  no  means  die  the  violent  and 
romantic  death  the  romancers  tell  us  of, 
but  lived  to  reappear  at  court,  when  the 
influence  of  the  ennobled  favorite  was  at 
its  height. 

What  a  superb  image  presents  itself 
to  the  mind  as  that  of  the  Duchess 
d'Etampes,  the  patroness  of  letters,  the 
protectress  of  the  liberal  party,  just  then 
struggling  hard  against  long-established 
power.  A  strong  w'oman — physically 
and  mentally — fVdl  of  bloom  and  activity, 


coarse,  wise,  prompt,  and  resolute,  adu¬ 
lated  by  poets,  courted  by  politicians, 
consulted  by  men  of  letters,  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  tastes  for  all,  but  inclining,  in 
reality,  rather  to  the  humor  of  liubelais, 
to  whom  she  gave  an  asylum  and  a  cure, 
than  to  the  flowery  fliitteries  of  Marot. 
She  married  Jean  do  Browses,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  he  favored  the  doctrines  oi  the 
lieformation  ;  and  by  her  orders,  Calvin 
translated  the  Psalms.  We  look  at  her, 
in  the  pride  of  her  success  and  her 
power,  and  lo !  another  figure  glides  out 
of  the  gloom,  and  takes  its  place  beside 
her.  She  does  not  lower  her  clear  out¬ 
ward  gaze  before  it — no,  not  she,  for  it 
is  that  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  of  Madame 
la  grande  Senechale,  many  years  older 
tlian  she — beautiful,  to  be  sure,  but 
poMee  in  comparison  with  her  vigorous 
buxom  comeliness.  She  feared  nothing, 
for  she  was  flattered  and  courted  by  the 
world  around  her,  though  execrated  by 
that  beyond  her,who  held  her  responsible 
for  the  faults  of  the  king,  and  suffered 
by  her  ambition  and  greed.  There  is 
another  phantom  coming  forward  now 
beside  that  of  Diana — this  is  the  young 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  unloved  Floren¬ 
tine,  wife  of  the  gloomy,  dull  young  man, 
of  whom  his  father  said  :  “  Time  ails  to 
make  a  Frenchman  of  the  Spaniard.” 
The  childless  Queen  Eleanora  lived  in 
patient  retirement,  pitied  a  little,  it  may 
have  been,  by  her  stepson,  but  courted 
by  none.  The  childless  Duchess  of 
Orleans  had  but  an  uncertain  following, 
though  she  strove  hard  for  popularity, 
and  had  enriched  the  life  of  the  court 
with  transplanted  Italian  fetes,  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  system  of  frivolity  so  complete 
that  much-dreaded  leisure  was  entirely 
excluded.  Looking  at  the  pageant  of 
the  court  in  those  days,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  after-story  of  the  Florentine, 
as  wife,  mother,  and  sovereign,  than 
whom  not  one  more  absolute  ever  openly 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  St.  Louis. 

When  we  tread  the  courts  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  a 
scene  enacted  in  the  courtyard  one  day, 
memorable  forever  among  days,  when 
a  greater  than  any  Valois  or  Bourbon 
bade  his  soldiers  adieu — of  a  scored, 
scratched  table,  in  a  room  yonder,  where 
surely  the  hardest  words  that  ever  mortal 
man  was  bidden  to  set  down  were  writ¬ 
ten  ;  of  two  empresses,  a  Creole  and  an 
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Archduchess  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine ;  of 
a  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  child,  whose 
ephemeral  kingship  was  ail  the  bitterer 
satire  that  it  claimed  the  Eternal  City 
for  its  seat ;  of  a  proud,  noble,  hapless 
woman,  her  faults  forgotten  in  her  fate  ; 
of  a  murder  done  by  command  of  a 
queen,  and  before  her  eyes:  of  these 
and  a  thousand  other  thronging  mem¬ 
ories,  as  we  remount  the  stream  of  time, 
fronj  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.,  from 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Christina  of 
Sweden,  to  the  days  of  Sully,  and 
Gabrielle,  and  Henry  the  Great. 

We  may  easily  pass  by,  unnoticing,  a 
gray  old  stone,  beneath  a  low  arch  in 
one  of  the  old  corridors.  Looking  at 
it,  we  find  it  engraven  with  the  device 
of  the  salamander,  the  badge  of  Francis 
I.,  and,  like  the  crystal  of  the  magician, 
it  holds  a  world  of  fate  and  fortune. 
When  the  salamander  curled  grotesquely 
about  the  corridors,  and  over  the  doors 
and  upon  the  ceilings,  before  the  blazon 
of  Diana  of  Poitiers  and  Henry  took  its 
place,  before  the  huntress,  with  crescent 
moon  above  her  brows,  and  flying  san¬ 
dalled  feet,  showed  how  art  had  pressed 
cla.ssic  lore  into  the  seiwice  of  flattery, 
Catharine  de’  Medici  had  fought  her  si¬ 
lent  fight  for  the  power  she  coveted,  and 
had  won  it.  Her  weapons  had  indeed 
been  borrowed,  and  she  had  suftered 
sorely  in  the  contest,  for  even  such  ab¬ 
sorbing  ambition  as  hers  could  not  quite 
destroy  the  more  womanly  instincts ; 
but  she  had  come  through  the  ordeal  a 
victor,  and  hardly  a  woman  any  more. 
By  the  influence  of  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
her  husband’s  character  had  been 
changed ;  an  unlawful  love  had  devel¬ 
oped  all  his  weaknesses,  and  placed  him 
at  the  mercy  of  his  wife,  to  whom  we.ak 
ness  was  unknown.  And  though  the 
full  triumph  of  her  success  M^as  long  in 
coming — did  not  come,  indeed,  until 
Montgomery’s  lance  had  slain  Henry  of 
Valois,  and  with  his  life,  the  long  day  of 
the  perennially  beautiful  favorite  had 
ended — hers  was  tlie  nature  which  can 
wait,  with  never-failing  patience,  and  feel 
to  the  fullest  the  keen  delight  of  each 
instalment  of  success.  When  the  day 
came,  the  Florentine  proved  herself  equal 
to  the  occasion,  in  power  and  grasp  of 
intellect,  in  inflexibility  of  will,  and  in 
dignity  and  reticence  of  speech.  She 
must  have  felt  her  greatness  in  every 


ner\'e  and  fibre  of  her  being,  when  the 
pale,  heavy-eyed  boy — who  made  so  faint 
a  struggle  again.st  disease,  combined  with 
ignorant  prejudice  which  preclmled  its 
relief — with  his  beautiful  girl-wife,  no 
longer  Queen-Dauphiness,  but  queen  of 
France  and  Scotland,  knelt  down  lieside 
her  chair,  and  hiding  his  face  in  her  pur¬ 
ple  robe  of  mourning  (tor  the  Florentine 
would  not  wear  the  white  dress  of  royal 
widowhood),  asked  her  for  wisdom  and 
guidance.  Perhaps  she  felt  that  thrill 
more  keenly  still,  when,  the  foes  of  her 
faith  and  the  opponents  of  her  power 
destroyed,  her  lying  version  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre  prepared,  to  silence  foreign  poten¬ 
tates,  who  had  no  strength  as  against 
France  for  more  than  murmuring,  she 
inspected  the  mutilated  remains  of  the 
murdered  Admiral,  and  declared,  with 
horrible  enjoyment,  that  “  the  coipse  of 
a  dead  enemy  smells  sweet.”  Soon, 
Fran9ois  was  dead,  and  the  “White 
Queen  ”  had  gone  to  her  own  inclement 
land,  to  wage  the  weary  war  with  her 
destiny,  which  was  to  be  ended  by  the 
axe  in  the  great  hall  at  Fothoringay. 
Charles  she  ruled  easily ;  Henry,  her 
well-beloved  son,  was  sure  of  a  crown  ; 
her  daughters  gave  her  no  trouble.  Mar¬ 
guerite,  beautiful,  sparkling,  learned, 
fitfully  generous,  systematically  vicious, 
with  intellect  equal  to  any  demand  that 
might  be  made  upon  it,  but  so  satisfied 
witli  the  sovereignty  of  her  beauty  and 
lawlessness,  that  she  left  scheming  in 
every  other  direction  to  those  who  re¬ 
quired  occupation  or  recreation  outside 
the  world  of  love  and  literature — comes 
into  the  phantom  group,  around  the  dark 
central  figure  of  Catharine,  and  in  her 
train  a  sparkling  company,  so  numerous 
we  cannot  count  them,  so  brilliant  that 
they  dazzle,  so  brief  that  they  do  but 
flash  upon  our  vision,  and  are  gone. 
Statesmen,  churchmen,  poets,  cavaliers, 
brave  men,  beautiful  women,  marvellous 
splendor,  wonderful  recklessness,  disre¬ 
gard  of  life,  and  faction  strife  and  ha¬ 
tred  ;  the  steady  progress  of  the  world 
ontside  that  gorgeous,  wicked  court ; 
and  within  it,  the  lowest  tone  of  morals, 
the  most  perverted  sense  of  honor,  the 
most  open  depravity  of  conduct  that  the 
world  had  witnessed  since  the  nominal 
close  of  the  rule  of  heathenism  in  Europe. 
Bright  and  beautiful  are  the  phantoms, 
and  bloody  withal,  for  treachery  and 
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cruelty  were  busy  there;  and  in  the 
crowd,  I'esembling  one  of  Dora’s  magic 
pictures,  turbulent  and  shifting,  we  catch 
sight  of  love-locks  steeped  in  blood,  and 
know  them  for  those  of  La  Mole  and 
Gocouuns.  And  when  Charles — famous 
for  cruelty,  intrepid  sportsmanship,  his 
murderous  aim  on  St.  Bartholomew’s 
eve,  and  the  composition  of  one  anagram 
— has  fade<l  away,  and  the  transformed 
hero  of  Jam.-ic  and  Moncontour  glides 
ghostly  on  the  scene,  in  fantastic  dress 
of  black  velvet,  buttoned  with  death’s 
heads,  we  discern  behind  his  pitiful, 
mournful  figure  the  phantoms  of  the 
Minions,  and  of  the  dastard  brother  of 
the  king,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  Bussy 
d’Amboise.  Here,  too,  is  the  meek  fig¬ 
ure  of  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  pious  and 
resigned,  as  became  the  neglected  wife 
of  a  Valois  ;  and  here  is  Du  Guast,  the 
enemy  of  Marguerite,  and  the  Baron  De 
Viteaux,  hired,  by  the  beautiful,  dainty 
young  princess,  to  murder  him — hired, 
too,  within  the  walls  of  a  church  of  the 
Augustines. 

Whether  the  ghostly  crowd  be  greater 
or  less,  and  however  it  shills  and  changes, 
the  central  figure  remains  undisturl^d. 
Supreme  in  intellect,  in  poiver,  and  in 
the  consummate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  which  rendered  the  vices,^  pas¬ 
sions,  and  abilities  of  others  tools'  and 
weapons  whereby  she  wrought  out  her 
own  purposes,  Catharine  confronts  us, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at 
the  phantom  pageant.  Withdrawing, 
sometimes,  with  a  feigned  abdication  of 
power,  from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  she 
brought  the  helpless  sovereigns,  who 
were  less  her  sons  than  her  puppets,  to 
sue  submissively  for  the  reimposition  of 
the  yoke,  never  really  removed.  Unre¬ 
laxing  in  vigilance,  subtle  and  fearless, 
no  royalty  was  ever  more  real  than  that 
of  this  woman,  who  entered  the  proudest 
court  in  Europe  almost  on  sufferance, 
and  held  every  member  of  it,  through  a 
succession  of  reigns,  under  her  feet. 
Hers  is  a  splendid  story,  in  its  historic 
aspect,  with  all  its  guilt ;  in  its  domestic 
aspect,  there  itan  hardly  be  a  more  terri¬ 
ble.  When  the  light  is  quenched,  and 
the  music  dies  away,  and  all  the  stir  and 
circumstances  of  royalty  are  put  aside, 
when  the  scene  closes  behind  her  solitary 
figure,  and  it  stands  quite  alone,  even  as 
the  soul  in  the  judgment,  what  is  her 
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history  f  A  girl,  trained  in  a  school  of 
tortuous  policy,  religious  bigotry,  and 
remorseless  greed.  A  princess,  denied 
the  homage  of  a  court,  and  witnessing 
that  homage  spontaneously  paid  to  those 
to  whom  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man 
alike  deny  it.  An  unloveil  wife,  winning 
in  a  long  course  of  time  olwervance  un<l 
respect  from  a  husband  wholly,  passion¬ 
ately,  and  until  his  violent  death,  devot¬ 
ed  to  another  woman,  w’ith  whom  she 
could  not  compete  in  any  chann  of 
womanhood.  A  mother  of  kings,  who 
saw  her  children  die,  the  first  of  sheer 
pain,  the  second  of  a  horrible  disease — 
under  a  visible  curse,  said  the  voice  of 
popidar  superstition,  which  she,  how¬ 
ever  raised  above  other  weaknesses, 
shared ;  of  poison,  said  another  rumor, 
and  she  knew  it  was  believed.  A  mother 
of  sons,  whose  fierce  unnatural  hatred 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  repulsive  feature 
of  their  character;  of  daughters,  of 
whom  one  was  a  by-w'ord  of  infamy, 
even  as  she  was  a  paragon  of  beauty  and 
genius ;  while  the  others  were  miserable 
in  their  greatness.  Eager  questioner  of 
the  future,  eager  gazer  into  the  abyss, 
as  she  was,  had  she  ever  seen  in  necro¬ 
mancer’s  mirror  the  face  of  the  kins¬ 
woman  who  should  push  her  daughter 
from  the  throne  of  France,  and  share  it 
with  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  only  human 
being  she  had  ever  really  feared,  the  one 
enemy  she  could  never  conquer?  Had 
the  haughtjr  sovereign,  doomed  to  see 
the  dyn.astic  extinction  of  the  Valois, 
she,  who  never  nursed  a  grandchild  on 
her  knee — she,  whose  youngest  son  died 
miserably  in  a  corner  of  his  brother’s 
kingdom,  in  banishment  and  disgrace — 
ever  beheld  in  any  mystic  vision  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  fanatic  monk  who  should  slay 
the  last  of  the  Valois;  or  learned  from 
the  prediction  of  any  seer,  that  the  sep¬ 
ulchre  of  the  kings  should  gape  for  her 
in  1589,  .and  the  same  year  should  see 
“  the  Bearnais  ”  in  the  seat  of  St.  Louis  ? 
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Anthor  of  “  Saturn  and  ita  Sratem,”  etc. 

If  a  brilliant  star  be  observed  when 
near  the  horizon,  it  will  be  seen  to  jire- 
sent  the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  “color¬ 
ed  scintillation.”  The  colors  thus  ex- 
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hibited  exceed  in  purity  even  those 
seen  in  the  solar  8i)ectrum  or  in  the 
rainbow.  By  comparison  with  them  the 
light  which  flashes  from  the  ruby,  the 
cmer.ald,  the  sapphire,  or  the  topa/., 
appears  dull  and  almost  earthy.  There 
are  four  or  five  sfcirs  which  present  this 
nlienomonon  with  charming  distinctness. 
The  brilliant  Vega  in  the  constellation 
Lyra,  which  rarely  sets  in  our  latitude, 
is  one  of  these.  At  midnight  in  winter, 
and  earlier  with  the  approach  of  spring, 
this  splendid  steel-blue  star  may  be  seen 
as  it  skirts  the  southern  horixon,  scin¬ 
tillating  with  red,  and  blue,  and  emerald 
light.  Arcturus  twinkles  yet  more 
brilliantly  low  down  towsird  the  north¬ 
east  in  our  spring  evenings.  Capella  is 
another  notable  scintillator,  seen  low 
down  toward  the  north  during  the 
summer  nights.  But  these,  though  they 
are  the  most  brilliant  northern  stars, 
yet  shine  with  a  splendor  far  inferior 
to  that  of  Sirius,  toe  famous  dog  star. 
No  one  can  tnistake  this  noble  orb  as  it 
rises  above  the  southern  horizon  in  our 
winter  months.  The  vivid  colors  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Sirius  as  it  scintillates,  have 
afforded  a  favorite  image  to  the  poets. 
Homer  compares  the  celestial  light 
which  gleamed  from  the  shield  and 
helmet  of  Uiomed  to  the  rays  of  “  Sirius, 
the  star  of  autumn,”  w’hich  “shines 
with  a  peculiar  brilliancy  when  laved  by 
ocean’s  w'aves;”  and,  to  pass  at  once 
from  the  father  of  poetry  to  our  greatest 
modern  y»oet,  we  find  in  Tennyson’s 
“Princess”  the  same  image,  where 
he  says  of  Arac  and  his  brothers, 
that — 

As  the  fiery  Sirius  alters  hue, 

And  bickers  into  red  and  emerald,  shone 
Tlieir  morions,  washed  with  morning,  as  they 
came. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that 
these  ever-changing  tints  do  not  really 
belong  to  the  st.ars.  But  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  they  are  caused  by  our 
own  atmosphere.  Unequally  warm,  un¬ 
equally  dense,  and  unetjually  moist  in 
its  various  strata,  the  air  transmits  ir¬ 
regularly  those  colored  rays  which  to- 

S'ther  produce  the  light  of  a  star. 

ow  one  color  prevails  over  the  rest 
and  now  another,  so  that  the  star  ap¬ 
pears  to  change  color.  But  it  is  only 
low  down  toward  the  horizon  that  these 
changes  take  place  to  their  full  extent. 


In  the  tropics,  where  the  air  is  more 
uniform  in  texture  so  to  speak,  the  stars 
do  not  scintillate  unless  they  are  quite 
close  to  the  horizon,  “a  circumstance,” 
says  Humboldt,  “  which  gives  a  peculiarly 
calm  and  serene  character  to  the  celes¬ 
tial  depths  in  those  countries.” 

But  the  stars  are  not  wanting  in  real 
colors,  caused  by  peculiarities  in  the 
quality  of  the  light  w'hich  they  emit 
tow.ard  us.  In  tropical  countries  tlie 
colors  of  the  stars  form  a  very  obvious 
and  a  very  beautiful  phenomenon.  The 
whole  heaven  seems  set  with  variously 
colored  gems.  In  our  latitudes,  none 
but  the  brightest  stars  exhibit  distinctly 
marked  colors  to  the  naked  eye.  Sirius, 
Regulns,  and  Spiea  are  white  stars ; 
Betelgeux,  Aldebaran,  Arcturus,  and 
Antares  are  red  ;  Procyon,  C<apella,  and 
the  Pole-star  are  yellow ;  Castor  exhib¬ 
its  a  slightly  green  tint;  while  Vega 
and  Altair  are  bluish.  Antares,  which 
we  have  described  as  a  red  star,  presents 
when  carefully  watched  a  greenish  scin¬ 
tillation  so  peculiar  as  to  have  early 
attracted  the  notice  of  astronomers. 
The  green  tint  of  Castor  had  been 
found  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
star  is  double,  and  one  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  green.  But,  for  a  long  while, 
powed'ul  instruments  fiiiled  to  exhibit  a 
companion  to  Antares.  At  length  Gen¬ 
eral  Mitchell,  with  the  great  refractor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  detected 
a  minute  green  companion  to  this  bril¬ 
liant  red  star — the  Sirius  of  red  stars  as 
it  has  been  termed. 

But  as  we  have  said,  the  stars  which 
present  distinctly  marked  colors  to 
the  naked  eye  in  our  latitudes,  are  few 
and  far  between.  It  is  in  the  telescope 
that  our  observers  have  to  st^ek  for  a  full 
view  of  the  delicate  phenomenon  of 
colored  stars.  When  a  survey  is  made 
of  the  heavens  with  a  powerful  telesc<ipe, 
peculiarities  well  worthy  of  careful  at¬ 
tention  are  revealed  to  the  observer. 
We  have  seen  that  there  are  no  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  which  are  de¬ 
cidedly  blue  or  gretm.  The  ancients, 
also,  recogniz(*d  only  red  and  white 
stars.  In  the  telescope,  this  peculiarity 
is  still  observable  when  single  stars  only 
are  looked  at.  We  meet  with  some 
telescopic  .stars  the  depth  of  w'hose  red 
color  is  remarkable.  There  are  stars 
of  a  fiery  red,  of  a  deep  blot)d-red,  and 
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of  a  full  orange  color.  Tliere  is  a  well- 
known  star  entitled  the  “  garnet  star.” 
And,  in  fact,  every  variety  of  color, 
from  white  through  yellow  and  orange 
to  a  deep  almost  dusky  red,  is  met  with 
among  the  single  nxed  stars.  But 
there  is  no  instance  throughout  the 
whole  heavens  of  a  single  green,  blue,  or 
violet  star. 

The  case  is  altered  when  we  come  to 
examine  those  double,  triple,  and  mul¬ 
tiple  stars,  the  observation  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  employments 
of  the  amateur  telescopist.  Amongst 
these  systems  we  meet  with  all  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  and  with  many  colors 
which  are  not  seen  in  ti)e  rainbow,  such 
as  lawn-color,  lilac,  gray,  and  so  on. 
“  The  attentive  observation  of  the 
double  stars,”  writes  the  celebrated 
Struve  (who  detected  3,000  of  these  ob¬ 
jects),  ^Heaches  us  that  besides  those 
that  are  white,  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  are  to  be  met  w’ith.”  “  Here 
we  have  a  green  star  with  a  deep  blood- 
red  companion,  there  an  orange  prima¬ 
ry  accompanied  by  a  purple  or  indigo- 
blue  satellite.  White  is  found  mixed 
with  light  or  dark  red,  purple,  ruby,  or 
vermilion.”  Sometimes  a  single  system 
offers  at  one  view  many  different 
colora.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  re¬ 
markable  group  detected  by  Sir  J-'lin 
llerschel  within  the  Southern  Cross.  It 
is  composed  of  no  less  than  110  stars, 
which,  seen  in  a  telescope  of  sufficient 
size,  appear,  llerschel  tell  us,  like  “a 
casket  of  variously  colored  precious 
stones.” 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  some  of 
the  collocations  of  color,  that  we  may 
trace  the  presence  of  a  law’  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  if  such  exist. 

We  have  said  th.at  blue  stars  are  not 
met  w’ith  singly  in  the  heavens.  Among 
double  stars  they  are  common  enough. 
But  they  are  generally  small.  When 
the  larger  sLar  or  primary  is  not  white 
it  is  usually  either  red  or  yellow ;  then 
the  smaller  star — or  satellite,  as  we 
may  term  it — is  frequently  blue  or 
green.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  a 
law  without  exception  that  the  more 
common  case  is  to  find  both  stars  simi¬ 
larly  tinted.  Amongst  596  bright 
“  doubles,”  Struve  found  375  whose 
components  were  similarly  colored, 
101  W’hose  components  presented  colors 


belonging  to  the  same  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum,  and  only  120  in  which  the  colors 
were  totally  different. 

Amongst  double  stars  w’hose  com¬ 
ponents  are  similarly  tinted,  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  white,  yellow',  or 
red.  But  there  are  some  instances  of 
double  blue  stars ;  and  there  is  in  the 
southern  heavens  a  group  containing  a 
multitude  of  stars,  all  Hue. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  blue  colors  seen  in  multiple  sys¬ 
tems  are  due  to  the  mere  effect  of  con¬ 
trast.  In  some  cases  this  may  happen, 
however;  or  at  any  rate  the  effect  of 
contrast  may  intensify  the  colors  of  each 
component  of  a  “  complementary  double.” 
There  is  one  very  charming  instance  of 
complementary  colors  in  a  double  star 
which  may  be  separated  with  a  tele- 
Bco^>e  of  very  low  power.  We  refer  to 
the  star  Albeiro  on  the  beak  of  the  Swan. 
The  components  of  this  star  are  orange 
and  blue,  the  tints  being  well  pronounc¬ 
ed.  It  has  been  found  th.at  when  one  of 
the  components  is  hidden  the  other  still 
preserves  its  color,  though  not  quite  so 
distinctly  as  when  both  are  seen  together. 
Another  “  complementary  double  ”  is 
the  star  y  Andromedse.  The  primary  is 
red,  the  smaller  star  green.  In  very 
powerful  telescopes  the  smaller  compo¬ 
nent  is  found  to  be  itself  double,  and 
doubts  exist  among  astronomers  wheth¬ 
er  the  two  minute  components  of  the 
lesser  star  are  both  green,  or  one  blue 
and  the  other  yellow'.  There  is  another 
double  star  very  beautiful  in  a  powerful 
telescope.  This  is  the  star  s  Bootis,  on 
the  Herdsman’s  belt;  it  is  called  also 
Miraeh,  and  on  account  of  its  extreme 
beauty  Pulcherissima.  The  components 
are  nearly  equal — one  orange,  the  other 
a  delicate  emerald  green. 

One  of  the  most  startling  facts  revealed 
by  the  careful  observation  of  the  fixe«l 
stars  is  that  their  color  is  not  unchange¬ 
able. 

We  may  begin  at  once  with  the 
brightest  of  the  fixed  stars — Sirius. 
Tliis  star  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  a  red  star.  To  its  fiery  hue  may 
doubtless  be  ascribed  the  peculiar  in¬ 
fluence  assigned  to  it  by  ancient  astron¬ 
omers.  At  present  Sirius  is  brilliantly 
and  unmistakably  w’hite. 

We  have  not  such  decisive  evidence 
in  the  case  of  any  other  noted  star.  But 
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among  telescopic  st.'irs,  there  have  been 
some  very  remarkable  changes.  There 
are  two  tlouble  stars  described  by  the 
elder  Ilerschel  as  white,  which  now  ex¬ 
hibit  golden-yellow  primaries  and  green¬ 
ish  satellites.  That  careful  observer, 
Admiral  Smyth,  records  also  that  one  of 
the  components  of  a  double  star  in  Her¬ 
cules  changed,  in  twelve  years,  “  from 
yellow,  through  gray,  cherry-red,  and 
egregious  red,  to  yellow  again.” 

The  questions  may  w’ell  bo  asked, 
whence  do  the  stars  derive  their  distinc¬ 
tions  of  color  ?  and  by  what  processes 
do  their  colors  change  ?  To  these  ques¬ 
tions  modern  discoveries  have  supplied 
answers  wdiicb,  if  not  complete,  are  well 
worth  listening  to. 

It  liad  long  been  suspected  that  the 
stars  are  in  reality  suns.  It  had  been 
shown  that  their  distancce  from  us  must 
be  so  enormous  as  to  enable  us  to  assign 
to  them  an  intrin.sic  brilliancy  fully  equ.al 
in  some  instances,  and  in  others  far 
su|)erior,  to  that  of  our  own  sun.  Xolh- 
ing  remained  but  tliat  we  should  have 
some  evidence  that  the  kind  of  light 
they  emit  is  similar  to  that  which  we 
receive  from  the  sun.  This  evidence 
has  been  supplied,  though  only  of  late 
years. 

We  cannot  here  enter  at  length  into 
an  account  of  the  important  discoveries 
of  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  which  have 
enabled  astronomers  to  analyze  the  light 
emitted  from  the  celestial  bodies.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  the 
solar  spectrum  there  are  observed  tine 
dark  lines  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
streak  of  light,  and  that  these  lines  have 
been  proved  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  vapors  of  certiiin  elements  in  the 
solar  atmosphere.  The  proof  depends 
on  the  exac  t  correspondence  of  numbers 
of  these!  lines,  gi  oupt*d,  in  a  complex  man¬ 
ner  (so  as  entirely  to  eliminate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  mere  chance  accordance) 
with  the  bright  lines  seen  in  tlie  spectra 
of  light  from  the  vapors  of  those  ele¬ 
ments.  When  once  Kirchhoff  and  Bun¬ 
sen  had  proved  the  possibility  of  exhib¬ 
iting  the  same  set  of  lines  either  as 
bright  lines  on  a  dark  ground  or  as  dark 
lines  on  a  brilliant  spectrum,  all  doubt 
as  to  their  meaning  in  the  solar  spectrum 
disappeared  at  once. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  sun’s  at¬ 
mosphere  there  are  present  the  vapors 
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of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  besides 
calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  and  other 
metals.  But  the  vapors  of  tin,  lead, 
silver,  and  gold,  do  not  ap|)ear  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  dark  lines  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  hydrogen. 

But  it  has  been  found  possible  to  ex¬ 
tend  these  researches  to  the  fixed  stars. 
Mr.  Htjggins  and  Dr.  Miller  have  done 
this  successfully,  and  their  discoveries 
afford  a  means  of  assigning  very  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons  for  the  colors  of  the 
brighter  stars.  By  analogy  also  wo 
may  extend  a  similar  interpretation  to 
the  colors  of  stars  not  bright  enough  to 
give  a  spectrum  which  can  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  examined. 

Let  us  take  first  the  brilliant  Sirius. 
This  star  belongs  to  the  southern  half  of 
the  celesti.-d  sphere,  and  although  it  be¬ 
comes  visible  at  certain  seasons  in  our 
latitude,  it  never  rises  very  high  above 
the  horizon.  In  feet,  at  its  highest — 
that  is,  when  due  south — it  is  only 
twenty  two  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
or  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  way  from 
the  horizon  to  the  }>oint  immediately 
over-head.  This  peculiarity  somewhat 
interferes  with  the  observation  of  the 
st.ar  by  a  method  so  delicate  as  that 
applied  by  the  celebrated  physicists  we 
have  named.  On  the  other  hand  the 
exceeding  brilliancy  of  Sirius  makes 
some  amends  for  the  effects  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  disturbances.  By  selecting  very 
favorable  opportunities,  linggins  and 
Miller  were  able  to  atialyze  the  star’s 
spectrum,  with  the  following  result : 

The  atmo.sphere  around  Sirius  contains 
sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen,  and  probably 
iron. 

The  whole  spectrum  is  covered  by  a  very 
large  number  of  faint  and  fine  lines,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  substances 
vaporized  in  the  star’s  atmosphere. 

The  hydrogen  lines  are  abnormally  strong 
as  compared  with  the  solar  spectrum,  all  the 
metallic  lines  being  remarkably  faint. 

This  last  circumstance  is  well  W'orthy 
of  notice,  since  it  is  a  pcculiaritij  >mar- 
acteristic  white  stars — so  that  we 
begin  already  to  find  a  hint  respecting 
the  source  of  color  or  of  the  absence  of 
color  in  stars. 

Take  next  an  orange-red  star,  the 
brilliant  Betelgeux.  The  s|)ectrum  of 
this  star  was  very  carefully  analyzed  by 
22 
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Messrs.  Hugjjina  and  Miller.  They 
marked  down  the  plaees  of  two  or  three 
hundred  lines,  and  measured  the  position 
of  no  less  than  eighty.  They  found  that 
sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  and 
bismuth  are  present  in  the  star’s  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  the  two  strong  lines  which  note 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  are  wanting. 

Take  next  the  yellow  star,  Pollux. 
The  observers  were  not  able  to  obtain 
very  satisfactory  measures  of  this  star ; 
but  they  established  the  presence  of 
sodium  and  m.agnesium  in  the  star’s  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  and  again  the  strong  lines  of 
hydrogen  were  found  to  be  missing. 

’  But  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that 
red  and  yellow  stars  are  characteriaed 
by  the  absence  of  hydrogen  from  their 
atmospheres.  On  the  contrary,  the  noted 
red  star  Aldebaran,  the  s|»ectrum  of 
which  was  very  carefully  analyzed  by 
Huggins  and  Miller,  was  found  to  exhibit 
the  two  lines  of  hydrogen  with  perfect 
distinctness.  Tliis  star  exhibited  a  rich¬ 
ness  in  the  construction  of  its  atmosphere 
not  presented  by  any  other.  The  ele¬ 
ments  proved  to  be  present  are  sodium, 
magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  bismuth,  tel¬ 
lurium,  antimony,  and  mercury.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  in  this  or  any  other  case, 
that  other  elements  might  not,  by  a 
sufficiently  laborious  scrutiny,  be  proved 
to  exist  ill  the  star’s  atmosphere.  The 
observations  required,  says  Mr.  Huggins, 
“  are  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  eye, 
and  necessarily  limited  to  the  stronger 
lines  of  each  spectrum.” 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  above 
short  list  of  examples,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  variety  exists  in  the  physical  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  of 
itself  affords  a  suggestive  hint  respect¬ 
ing  the  true  explanation  of  the  variety 
of  color  which  we  have  descrilied. 
And  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  white 
stars  the  hydrogen  lines  are  singularly 
strong,  while  the  metallic  lines  are  as 
singularly  weak,  is  yet  more  to  the 
point.  Sirius  was  a  red  star.  Was  it 
at  tiiat  time  unlike  present  red  stars? 
Does  it  not  seem  more  probable  that,  if 
there  had  existed  in  those  days  a  Hug¬ 
gins  or  a  Miller,  and  the  instruments 
used  so  successfully  by  these  observers 
had  l>een  invented,  it  w'ould  have  been 
found  that  Sirius  did  not — when  a  red 
star — present  peculiarities  now  observed 
only  iu  white  stars  ? 
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We  recognize,  then,  the  influence  of 
time  upon  the  spectrum  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  star,  as  probably  tending  to 
render  the  lines  oi  hydrogen  more  dis¬ 
tinct  than  of  yore,  and  the  lines  of  the 
metallic  elements  less  distinct.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  change  ? 
Suppose  a  chemist,  for  example,  observ¬ 
ing  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  a  compound 
b^y,  should  notice  that  the  lines  of 
some  elements  slowly  increased  in  dis¬ 
tinctness,  wdiile  the  lines  of  others  grew 
fainter,  how  would  he  interpret  such  a 
phenomenon  ?  If  we  remembered  only 
that  the  dark  lines  are  due  to  the  absorp¬ 
tive  effect  of  the  vajior  they  correspond 
to,  on  light  which  is  trying,  so  to  B|K‘ak, 
to  pass  through  the  vajior,  we  might 
readily  jump  at  a  conclusion,  and  answer 
that  the  extent  of  absorptive  vapor  is 
increasing  when  the  lines  are  growing 
more  distinct,  and  vice  versa.  But  we 
must  also  consider  that  theae  lines  are 

fiartly  the  effect  of  contrast.  The  lime- 
ight  held  before  the  sun’s  disc  appears 
black,  though  so  dazzling  when  seen 
alone.  It  may  be,  therefore — or  rather 
we  may  say  it  certainly  is  the  case — 
that  those  j)art8  of  the  spectral  streak 
which  seem  dark  are  in  reality  luminous  ; 
or — which  is  merely  another  w.ay  of 
saying  the  same  thing — that  the  vapors 
which  absorb  light  from  the  solar  beams 
send  us  light  of  their  owm.  And  so 
M’ith  stars.  Therefore,  we  have  this 
difficulty  to  contend  against — that  there 
is  no  power  of  detmmining  w’hether  a 
change  in  the  intensity  of  a  line,  or  of  a 
set  of  lines,  is  due  to  a  variation  in  the 
light-giving  power  of  the  corresponding 
vapor,  or  to  a  variation  in  the  quantity 
of  vapor  whose  absorptive  eflects  pro¬ 
duce  the  lines. 

But,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  Mr. 
Huggins’  examination  of  a  temporary 
star  which  ap|>eared  last  year,  that  the 
increase  of  light— for  it  was  only  the 
abnormal  brilliancy  of  the  star  which 
was  really  temporary — was  due  to  a 
sudden  outburst  of  inflamed  hydrogen, 
it  seems  on  the  whole  more  probable 
that  the  incandescent  vapors  of  stars 
burn  with  variable  brilliancy,  than  that 
they  vary  in  quantitative  distribution. 

As  regards  the  constant  colors  of 
different  stars,  we  are  enabled  at  any 
rate  to  deduce  negative  results. 
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For  instance,  we  may  dismiss  at  once 
tlie  theory  started  some  years  ago  by  a 
distinguished  astronomer.  He  supposed 
that  the  colors  of  a  star  are  due  to  the 
proper  motions  of  the  star,  acting  so  as 
— in  effect— to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
waves  of  light  proceeding  from  the  star 
to  the  earth,  just  as  the  apparent  breadth 
of  sca-w.aves  would  be  greater  or  less  to 
a  swimmer  according  as  he  swam  with 
or  against  their  course.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  effects  of  a  motion 
rapid  enough  to  produce  such  a  change 
would  be  to  shift  the  position  of  the 
whole  spectrum,  —  and  this  change, 
though  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
color,  w'ould  be  readily  detected  by  a 
reference  to  the  spectral  lines. 

Another  theory — that  the  orange  and 
red  tints  indicate  a  low’cr  degree  of 
temperature,  must  also  be  dismissed. 
For  w  e  have  seen  that  the  spectra  of 
red  stars  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
vapor  of  iron  and  other  metals,  and 
nothing  but  an  exceedingly  high  tein- 
])erature  could  vaporize  these. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  difference  of 
tint  is  due  to  the  different  arrangement 
of  the  dark  lines — in  other  words,  to  an 
absolute  difference  of  physical  constitu¬ 
tion.  “There  is  a  striking  difference,” 
remarks  Huggins,  “  between  the  effect 
on  the  color  of  a  star  of  such  closely 
grouped  and  very  dark  lines  in  the  green 
and  blue  part  of  the  spectrum  of  Betel- 
geiix,  and  of  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  spectrum  of  Sirius,  in  which  the 
dark  tines  are  faint,  and  wholly  unequal 
to  i)ro<luce  any  noticeable  subduing  of 
the  blue  and  green  rays.” 

But  we  have  still  to  consider  the 
peculiarities  presented  by  the  double 
stars.  We  have  seen  that  amongst  the 
components  of  these  there  are  observed 
some  which  present  a  distinct  blue 
color.  It  has  been  found  jiossible  to 
analyze  some  of  these  with  the  specto- 
scopc.  We  have  spoken  of  the  charming 
doubie  star’ Albireo,  the  components  of 
which  are  orange  and  blue.  Both  have 
been  analyzed — with  this  result,  that 
the  spectrum  of  the  orange  component 
was  remarkable  for  the  great  strength 
of  the  lines  in  the  green,  blue,  and 
violet,  while  the  spectrum  of  the  blue 
component  is  equally  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  groups  of  fine  lines 
in  the  orange  and  yellow. 


It  w'ould  seem,  then,  that  the  com¬ 
plementary  colors  observed  in  certain 
double  stars,  indicate  a  sort  of  comple¬ 
mentary  distribution  between  the  two 
stars  of  elements  which  in  our  own  sun 
are  associated  equably  and  intimately. 

And  we  must  note  here  in  passing 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
some  have  sup^msed,  that,  if  there  are 
systems  of  worlds  circulating  around 
such  double  suns,  there  should  be  any  re¬ 
markable  difference  in  the  quality  of 
light  distributed  to  the  planets,  as  com- 
jiared  with  that  which  we  receive  from 
the  sun.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  has  spoken 
of  “  the  charming  contrasts  and  grateful 
vicissitudes — a  red  or  a  green  day  for 
instance,  alternating  with  a  white  one 
or  with  darkness,  according  as  one  or 
other,  or  both  of  the  stars  should  be 
above  the  horizon.”  But  if  the  depend¬ 
ent  orbs  swept  in  very  wide  circuits 
al>out  their  double  sun,  they  would 
receive  white  light  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  e.ach  of  their  days,  since  it 
would  only  be  during  a  brief  interval 
that  either  sun  would  be  visible  alone 
above  the  horizon. 

Of  the  deeply  colored  stars  which 
are  visible  with  the  tele8co|)e,  none  have 
been  found  sufficiently  brilliant  to  admit 
of  analysis. 

A  peculiarity  has  been  remarked  by  a 
distinguished  modern  observer  which  is 
worthy  of  careful  attention.  Many  of 
the  regularly  variable  stars,  when  pass¬ 
ing  into  their  phase  of  minimum  bright¬ 
ness,  exhibit  a  ruddy  tinge  which  is  very 
conspicuous  in  instruments  of  adequate 
power.  It  does  not  seem  easy  to  explain 
this  as  due  to  any  change  in  the  vaporous 
constitution  of  a  v.ariable  star — since  it 
seems  difficult  to  show  why  such  changes 
should  occur  at  regular  intervals.  It 
would  appear  to  be  more  probable  that,  in 
general,  these  changes  are  due,  either  to 
the  rotation  of  the  star  itself,  and  the 
jireseniation,  in  a  cyclic  or<ler,  of  the 
different  parts  of  an  unequally  illumin¬ 
ated  globe,  or  to  the  revolution  round 
the  star  of  an  extensive  vaporous  mass, 
whose  interposition  cuts  off  from  us  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  a  portion  of  the  star’s  light. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  large  number 
of  the  known  variable  stars  are  red  or 
orange.  There  is  one  notable  exception, 
however,  for  Algol — the  celebrated  vari¬ 
able  in  Medusa’s  head — is  a  white  star. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  stars  with  any  efficient  “  col¬ 
or-tester  ”  would  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  many  cases  of  variation  in  color. 
Admiral  Smyth  adopted  a  chromatic 
scale  of  color— but  a  test  of  this  sort  is 
not  very  satisfactory.  Opaque  colors 
generally  vary  with  time,  so  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  that  two  observers,  even 
if  they  have  used  the  same  strip  of  col¬ 
ored  disks,  have  really  made  observa¬ 
tions  fairly  comparable  inter  se.  And  it 
is  further  to  be  noted  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  find  a  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  in  the  comparison  of  stars, 
or  brilliants,  with  opaqne  color-scales. 
An  ingenious  astronomer  has  suggested 
the  use  of  chemical  solutions,  which  can 
always  be  reproduced  with  certainty; 
and  he  has  described  a  method  for  form¬ 
ing  an  artificial  star  in  the  field  of  view 
of  a  telescope,  and  for  gradually  vary¬ 
ing  the  color  of  the  star  until  it  should 
coincide  with  that  of  a  fixed  star  whoso 
color  we  may  desire  to  determine.  The 
great  objection  to  the  plan  is  its  com¬ 
plexity.  Colored  glasses,  through  which 
a  small  white  disk  within  the  telescope 
might  be  illuminated  (just  as  the  wires 
are  illuminated  in  the  ordinary  transit 
telescope),  would  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  much  more  simply.  The  inquiry  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  and  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  is  no  field  of  labor  open 
to  the  amateur  telescopist  which  affoids 
a  better  promise  of  original  discoveries 
than  the  search  for  such  variations  as  we 
have  described. 


From  Clumbers'f  Journal. 
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A  ItABVELLOCS  8TOBT. 

There  are  some  books  that  are  inter¬ 
esting  in  spite  of  their  subjects ;  there 
are  others  that  are  interesting  in  spite  of 
themselves — that  is,  although  inartisti- 
cally  written,  their  matter  sustains  them. 
This  latter  is  the  case  with  (Jarolina. 
Sports*  by  the  Hon.  W.  Elliott  of  that 
Ilk,  a  Confederate  gentleman,  who,  as  a 
sea-fisherman,  seems  scarcely  to  have  had 
an  equal  I  His  writing  is  verbose  and 
newspaper-like,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  curiously  imitates  the  jerky  and  spas¬ 
modic  style  of  Christopher  North,  which, 

*  Bentley,  London. 


in  an  author  who  is  not  a  man  of  genius, 
is  siimily  intolerable ;  but,  for  all  that, 
Mr.  Elliott  has  so  much  to  tell  which  is 
new  and  strange,  at  least  to  English 
ears,  that  his  book  is  very  tvelcome.  The 
Carolina  land-sports  included  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  are  not  worth  reading  about ; 
neither  as  Nimrod  nor  as  Ramrod  does 
our  author  figure  in  any  striking  man¬ 
ner,  but  only  as  Fishing-rod — or,  rather, 
standing  in  the  bow’s  of  his  boat,  with 
one  foot  advanced,  and  holding  a  har¬ 
poon  in  his  hand,  should  his  portrait  be 
taken  for  posterity,  as  the  first  man  who 
dared  to  spear  a  Devil-fish. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  same  terrible 
creature  which  we  read  of  under  that 
name  in  Victor  Hugo’s  Toilers  of  the 
Sea ;  it  is  not  a  cephalopod  of  porten¬ 
tous  size,  with  fatal  suckers  and  raven¬ 
ing  mouth,  at  whose  touch  hope  flies 
from  the  victim,  no  matter  what  his 
strength  or  weapons  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
weird  and  fonnidable  too.  “  Imagine  a 
monster,  measuring  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  across  the  back,  full  three 
feet  in  depth,  having  powerful  yet  flex¬ 
ible  flaps  or  wings,  w’ith  which  he  drives 
himseli  furiously  through  the  water,  or 
vaults  high  in  air ;  his  feelers,  commonly 
called  horns  ”  [in  compliment,  doubtless, 
to  his  supposed  likeness  to  his  Satanic 
majesty],  “projecting  several  feet  be¬ 
yond  his  mouth,  and  paddling  all  the 
small  fry  that  constitute  his  food  into 
that  enormous  receiver — and  you  have 
an  idea  of  this  curious,  fish,  which  an¬ 
nually  during  the  summer  months  fre¬ 
quents  the  southern  sea-coast  of  Caro¬ 
lina.” 

This  extraordinary  creature  has  been 
long  known  to  science,  although  very 
rare;  and  scarcely  less  formidable  than 
its  popular  title  is  its  classical  name, 
CephoUoptera  vampirus.  “Our  species 
is  so  large,”  says  the  editor  of  the 
Zoology  of  Neui  York,  referring  of  course 
not  to  the  size  of  American  citizens,  but 
of  this  Vampire  of  the  Sea,  “  that  it  re¬ 
quires  three  pair  of  oxen,  aided  by  a 
horse  and  twenty-two  men,  to  drag  it  to 
the  dry  land.  It  is  estimated  to  weigh 
between  four  and  five  tons.  ...  It  is 
known  to  seize  the  cables  of  small  vessels 
at  anchor,  and  draw  them  for  several 
miles  with  great  velocity.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  was  related  to  me,  by  a  cred¬ 
ible  eye-witness,  as  having  occurred  in 
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the  harbor  of  Charleston.  A  schooner, 
lying  at  anchor,  was  suddenly  seen  mo\’- 
ing  aiToss  the  harbor  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity,  im]>cllcd  by  some  unknown  and 
mysterious  powder.  Upon  approaching 
the  opposite  shore,  its  course  was  chang¬ 
ed  so  suddenly  as  nearly  to  capsize  the 
vessel,  when  it  again  crossed  the  harbor 
with  its  former  velocity,  and  the  same 
scene  w.as  repeated  when  it  approached 
the  shore.  These  mysterious  flights 
across  the  harbor  were  repeated  st'veral 
times,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of 
spectators,  and  suddenly  cea.sed.”  This 
last  astonishing  statement  (although  our 
fisherman  differs  from  his  scientific  bro¬ 
ther  in  minor  details  concerning  the  fish 
itself)  is  quite  borne  out  by  Mr.  Elliott. 
“I  have  often  listened,  when  a  boy,” 
6.ay8  he,  “  to  the  story  of  an  old  familjr 
servant,  a  respectable  negro,  whose  testi¬ 
mony  I  have  no  reason  to  discredit,  and 
which  w’ould  seem  to  corroborate  the 
instances  already  cited.  He  was  fishing 
near  the  Hilton  Head  beach  for  sharks ; 
and,  accompanied  by  another  hand,  was 
anchored  about  fifty  yards  from  shore,  in 
a  four-oared  boat,  when  a  devil-fish 
seized  hold  of  the  shark -line.  Whether 
he  grasped  the  line  between  his  feelers, 
or  accidentally  struck  the  hook  into  his 
body,  cannot  accurately  be  known  ;  but 
he  (larted  off  with  the  line,  dragging  the 
boat  from  her  anchorage*,  and  moved 
seaward  with  such  fearful  velocity,  that 
the  fishermen  threw  themselves  flat  on 
their  faces,  and  gave  themselves  up  for 
lost.  ‘  After  lying  a  long  time  in  this 
posture,’  said  the  old  man,  ‘  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  death,  I  gained  a  little  heart, 
and  stealing  a  look  over  the  gunwale, 
sate  iron  swim — there  was  the  anchor 
playing  duck  and  drake  on  the  top  of 
the  W'ater,  while  the  boat  was  going 
stern -foremost  for  the  sea  I  At  last,’ 
said  he,  ‘  W'e  cut  loose  when  he  had  al¬ 
most  got  us  out  to  sea.’  The  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  old  man,  and  the  look  of  un- 
dissembled  terror  which  he  wore  in  tell¬ 
ing  the  story,  convince  me  that  he  spoke 
the  truth.” 

But  we  will  leave  hearsjiy,  and  take 
the  person.al  evidence  concerning  this 
wonder  of  the  ocean  from  Mr.  Elliott’s 
own  lips.  This  gentleman  appears  to  be 
the  first,  at  all  events  in  his  own  part  of 
the  world,  who  ever  ventured  to  go  a- 
fishing  for  this  very  big  fish,  which  was 


looked  on  both  by  the  nigger  and  his 
master  as  something  uncanny,”  as  well 
as  exceedingly  dangerous.  He  had  gone, 
in  1837,  with  his  family,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sea-air,  to  Point,  a  small 
summer  settlement  in  Port  Royal  Sound, 
Carolina,  just  as  you  and  I,  reader,  might 
go  to  Herne  Bay  ;  and  as  we  might  go 
out  for  whiting-pout,  so  he  tried  his  luck 
with  devil-fish.  On  his  first  day  there, 
while  crossing  the  bay  in  his  own  boat, 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  eight  of 
these  monsters  disporting  themselves  on 
the  top  of  the  w’ater.  “One  was  directly 
in  my  track,  as  I  spanked  away  under  a 
press  of  sail.  He  thrust  up  both  wings 
a  font  above  the  surface,  and  kept  them 
steadily  erect,  as  if  to  act  as  sails.  I 
liked  not  the  cracUe  thus  offered  me,  and 
veered  the  boat  so  as  just  to  miss  him. 
He  never  budged,  and  I  pas.s(*d  so  near 
as  easily  to  have  harpooned  him,  if  the 
implements  had  been  at  hand.”  But 
notwithstanding  his  discretion  at  that 
time,  the  presence  of  these  heretofore 
indomitable  creatures  disturbed  our 
hero’s  rest,  and  “  made  him  feel  quite 
uncomfortable,”  because  they  were  un¬ 
subdued.  He  set  hiinself  to  provide 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  appa¬ 
ratus  to  this  end.  “A  harpoon  two  inches 
wide  in  the  barb,  between  two  .and  three 
feet  in  the  shank  (a  regular  whaler),  M’as 
turned  out  from  the  workshop  of  Mr. 
Mickler.  Forty  fathoms  of  half-inch 
rope  were  purchased  and  stretched.  To 
one  end  the  harpoon  was  firmly  attach¬ 
ed  ;  the  other,  passing  through  a  hole 
cut  in  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  in  which  the 
rope  was  carefully  coiled,  was  to  be 
fastened  to  the  forecastle.  A  six-oared 
boat  was  inspected,  new  thwarted,  and 
new  thole-pinned ;  and  a  cleat  nailed 
firmly  on  the  forecastle  to  support  the 
right  foot  of  the  harpooner.”  And  a  day 
W’.as  fixed,  and  friends  and  sportsmen 
were  invited  to  repair  to  the  field  of 
action. 

“Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  ‘  There !  ’  cried  our  lookout- 
man.  I  followed  the  direction  of  his 
hand :  it  pointed  to  Skull  Creek  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  I  saw  the  wing  of  the  fish  two 
feet  above  water.  There  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  it ;  it  was  a  devil-fish.  One  shout 
summons  the  crew  to  their  posts — the 
red  flag  is  raised  to  signal  our  consort 
— the  oarsmen  spring  to  their  oars — and 
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we  dashed  furiously  onward  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  we  had  seen  him.  Once 
asrain,  before  we  had  accomplished  the 
distance,  he  appeared  a  moment  on  the 
surface.  The  place  of  harpooner  I  had 
not  the  generosity  to  yield  to  any  one  ; 
so  I  planted  myself  on  the  forecastle,  my 
left  leg  advanced,  my  right  supported 
by  the  cleat,  my  harpoon  poised,  and 
three  fathoms  of  rope  lying  loose  on  the 
thwart  behind  me.  The  interest  of  the 
moment  was  intense ;  my  heart  throbbed 
audibly,  and  I  scarcely  breathed,  while 
expecting  him  to  emerge  from  the  spot 
yet  rippled  by  his  wake.  The  water 
was  ten  fathoms  deep,  but  so  turbid  that 
you  could  not  see  six  inches  beneath  the 
surface.  We  had  small  chance  of  strik¬ 
ing  him  while  his  visits  to  the  surface 
were  so  sudden  and  so  brief.  ‘  ITiere 
he  is  behind  us !  Stam  all !  ’  and  our 
oarsmen,  as  before  instructed,  backed 
with  all  their  might.  Before  we  reached 
the  spot,  he  was  gone ;  but  soon  reap¬ 
peared  on  our  right,  whisking  round 
ns  with  great  velocity,  and  with  a  move¬ 
ment  singularly  eccentric.  He  crossed 
the  bow — his  wing  only  is  visible — on 
which  side  is  his  body  ?  I  hurled  down 
my  harpoon  with  all  my  force.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  the  staff  came 
bounding  up  from  below,  to  show  me 
that  I  had  missed.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  the  fish  flung  himself  on  his  back, 
darted  under  the  boat,  and  showed  him¬ 
self  at  the  stern,  heUy  vp.  Tom  clapped 
his  unarmed  hands  with  disappointment 
as  the  fish  swept  by  him  where  he  stood 
on  the  platform,  so  near  th.at  he  might 
have  pierced  him  with  a  sw'ord !  And 
now  the  fish  came  wantoning  about  us, 
taking  no  note  of  our  presence,  circling 
round  us  with  amazing  rapidity,  yet 
showing  nothing  but  the  tip  of  his  wing. 
We  dashed  at  him  W'hcnever  he  appeari*d, 
but  he  changed  )>osition  so  quicKly  that 
w'e  were  always  too  late.  Suddenly,  his 
broad  black  oack  was  lifted  above  the 
water  directly  before  our  l>ow.  ‘  For¬ 
ward  !  ’  Tlie  oarsmen  bend  to  the  stroke, 
but  before  we  could  gain  our  distance, 
his  tail  flies  up,  and  he  is  plunging  down¬ 
ward  for  his  depths.  I  could  not  resist ; 
I  j)itched  my  harpoon  from  the  distance 
or  full  thirty  feet.  It  went  whizzing 
through  the  air,  and  cleft  the  water  just 
beneath  the  sj)ot  where  the  fish  had  dis- 
ap|)eared.  My  companions  in  our  con- 
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sort  (who  had  now  approached  within 
fifty  yards)  observed  the  staff  quiver  for 
a  second  before  it  disappeared  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  was  un¬ 
observed  by  myself,  and  I  was  drawing 
in  my  line,  to  prepare  for  a  new  throw, 
when  lo !  the  fine  stopped  short !  ‘  Is 

it  possible  ?  I  have  him — the  devil-fish 
is  struck  1  ’  Out  flies  the  line  from  the 
bow — a  joyful  shout  bursts  from  our  crew 
— our  consort  is  lashed  to  our  stem — 

E -  and  C -  sjtring  aboard — and 

here  we  go!  driven  by  this  most  dia¬ 
bolical  of  locomotives. 

“  Thirty  fathoms  are  run  out,  and  I 
venture  a  turn  round  the  stiin.  The 
har])oon  holds,  and  he  leads  gallantly  off 
for  Middle  Bank — the  two  boats  in  tow. 
He  pushed  dead  in  the  eye  of  a  stiff 
north-easter.  His  motion  is  not  so  rapid 
as  we  expected,  but  regular  and  busi¬ 
ness-like — reraiinding  one  of  the  motion 
of  a  canal-boat  drawn  by  a  team  of  stout 
horses.  On  ^liddle  Banlc  he  approached 
the  surface — the  rifle  is  cauglit  uj),  but 
soon  laid  aside  as  useless,  for  no  vulner¬ 
able  part  appeared.  We  then  drew  upon 
the  line,  that  we  might  force  him  to  the 
surface  and  spear  him — I  soon  found  that 
was  no  fun.  ‘Tom,  don’t  you  want  to 
play  a  devil-fish  ?  I  have  enough  to  last 
me  an  hour,  so  here’s  my  place  if  you 
desire  it.’  Behold  me  now  reclined  on 
the  stem  seat,  taking  breath  after  my 

1)ull,  and  lifting  mv  umbrella  to  repel  the 
»eat  of  the  sun.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
see  the  woods  of  Hilton  Head  recede, 
and  the  hammocks  of  Paris  Bland  grow 
into  distinctness,  as  we  moved  along 
under  this  novel,  and  yet  unfxitented  im¬ 
pelling  power !  ‘  You  will  find  this 

melon  refreshing,  friends!  at  twelve 
o’clock,  let  us  take  a  glass  of  wine  to  our 
success.  Tom,  w'hy  don’t  you  pull  him 
up  ?  ’  Tom  hehl  up  his  hands,  from 
which  the  gloves  had  been  stri))j)ed  clean 
by  the  friction  of  the  ro|)e.  ‘  We'll  put 
three  men  to  the  line  and  bouse  on  him.’ 
He  comes!  George  seizes  the  lance,  but 
the  devil-fish  stops  ten  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  can’t  be  coaxed  nearer.  George 
sinks  his  long  staff  in  the  direction  of  the 
line,  feels  the  fish,  and  plunges  the  lance 
into  him.  It  is  flung  out  of  his  body,  and 
almost  out  of  the  hand  of  the  spearsman, 
by  the  convulsive  muscular  effort  of  the 
fish.  When  draw’n  up,lhe  iron  was  found 
bent  like  a  reaping-hook,  and  the  staff 
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broken  in  tlie  socket.  Tlie  fish  now 
quickened  his  speed,  and  made  across 
Daws’  Channel  fur  Paris  Bank. 

“  ‘Just  where  we  would  have  you,  my 
old  boy — w'hen  we  get  you  near  Bay 
Point  Beach,  it  will  be  so  convenient  to 
land  you  !  ’  He  seems  to  gather  velocity 
as  he  goes ;  he  gets  used  to  his  harness  ; 
points  for  Station  Creek,  taking  the  regu¬ 
lar  steamboat  track.  As  soon  as  he  gains 
the  deep  channel,  he  turns  for  Bay  l*oint. 
‘Now,  then,  anotlier  trial — a  bouse  on 
him.’  Three  fellows  are  set  to  the  rope 

— his  wing  appears — C -  aims  his 

bayonct,and  plunges  it  deep  into  his  body 
— anotlier  shudder  of  the  fish,  and  the 
bayonet  snaps  short  oflF  at  the  eye — the 
blade  remains  buried  in  his  body.  ‘  Now 
for  it,  George  !  ’  His  bayonet  is  driven 
in,  and,  at  tlie  second  blow,  that  is  snap¬ 
ped  off  in  the  blade.  Here  we  are  unweap- 
oned!  our  rifle  and  hatchet  useless,  our 
other  implements  broken  1  ‘  Give  him 

rope,  boys,  until  we  haul  off  and  repair 
damages.’  At  every  blow  we  had  dealt 
him,  his  power  seemed  to  have  increased, 
and  he  now  sw'ept  down  for  Egg  Bank, 
with  a  speed  that  looked  ominous.  ‘  Out 
oars,  boys,  and  pull  against  him.’  Tlie 
tide  was  now  flood — the  wind  still  fresh, 
had  shifted  to  the  east ;  six  oars  were 
put  out  and  pulled  lustily  against  him, 
yet  he  carried  us  rapidly  seaward,  against 
all  these  impeding  forces.  He  seemed 
to  suck  in  fresh  vigor  from  the  ocean- 
water.  George  meanwhile  was  refitting 
the  broken  implements ;  the  lance  was 
fixed  in  a  new  staff,  and  secured  by  a  tie 
of  triple  drum-line;  the  broken  blade  of 
the  bayonet  was  fixed  on  another  staff. 
Egg  Bank  was  now  but  one  hundred 
yards  to  our  left.  ‘  Row  him  ashore, 
boys.’  The  devil-fish  refused,  and  drew 
the  whole  concern  in  the  ojtposite  direc¬ 
tion.  ‘  Force  him,  then,  to  the  surface.’ 
He  jiopped  up  unexpecte<lly  under  the 
bow,  lifted  one  wing  four  feet  in  the  air, 
and  bringing  it  suddenly  ilown,  swept 
off  every  oar  from  the  starboard  side  of 
the  boat;  they  were  not  broken,  but 
wrenched  out  of  the  hands  of  the  oars¬ 
men  as  by  an  electric  shock.  One  man 
was  knocked  beneath  the  thwarts  by  the 
rebound  of  an  oar,  and  w.as  laid  almost 
speechless  on  the  platform — quite  hors 
de  combat.^' 

This  much-striven  for  prixe  w.as  lost 
through  the  harpoon  at  lust  tearing  out ; 


and  the  crestfallen  crew  had  to  return 
home,  oarless  and  weaponless,  like  mari¬ 
ners  who,  after  a  hard  conflict,  had  sunk 
a  gallant  adversary  at  sea — for  the  Thing 
was  dead,  without  doubt,  having,  when 
last  seen,  “neither  tail  nor  head,  nor 
horns  nor  wings — nothing  but  an  un¬ 
sightly  white  mass,  undistinguished  by 
member  or  fe.ature.”  On  the  next  oc¬ 
casion,  the  struck  Creature  not  only  is 
within  a  little  of  carrying  them  right 
out  to  sea,  so  that  they  seriously  think 
of  cutting  the  rope,  but  takes  them  far 
into  the  night.  “  The  stars  came  out ; 
but  nothing  seemed  to  break  the  gen¬ 
eral  darkness,  except  the  agitation  of  the 
oars  ill  the  water,  and  the  rolling  of  the 
devil-fish,  as  he  now  and  then  emergerl 
to  the  surface  on  a  bed  of  fire.”  Final¬ 
ly,  he  ran  them  aground  upon  a  shoal, 
where  they  killed  him.  “  There  he  lay, 
extending  tM'enty  feet  by  the  wings, 
and  his  other  parts  in  proportion ;  and 
the  waves,  rippling  in  pearly  heaps 
around  his  black  form,  which  stood 
eight  feet  in  diameter  above  the  water.” 
But  they  could  not  bring  this  trophy  to 
land  any  more  than  the  other.  At  last, 
they  accomplish  their  full  object.  The 
same  incidents  take  place  as  in  the 
former  ventures ;  and,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  writhings  and  plunges  of  the  prey, 
the  harpoon  tears  out.  “We  drew  it 
into  the  boat  twisted  and  straimKl,  but 
still  unbroken.  What  a  disappointment ! 
— to  lose  him  thus  in  his  very  last  strug¬ 
gle  !  A  gleam  of  hope  shoots  across 
us !  In  this  last  struggle,  he  might  rise 
to  the  surface.  It  is  possible  yet  to  re¬ 
cover  him.  Let  us  prepare  for  it.  In 
a  moment  the  h.arjioon  is  straightened, 
the  staff  is  refitted,  and  s<*arcely  is  it 
done  when,  “There,  by  heavens!  there 
he  is!  fifty  yards  ahead,  floundering  on 
the  water!  Now  for  it,  boys! — reach 
him  liefore  he  sinks !  ”  Alas !  he  has 
already  sunk ! 

The  turbid  waters  of  the  river  have 
now  given  place  to  the  transparent 
green  of  the  sea,  through  which  objects 
are  distinctly  visible  for  several  feet 
below  ;  and  look,  he  is  rising  again  from 
his  depths !  every  struggle  and  contor¬ 
tion  ot  the  .agonized  monster  is  clearly 
to  1)0  seen  as  he  shoots  upward  to  the 
light,  lie  is  upon  his  back — his  white 
feelers  thrown  aloft  above  his  head,  like 
giant  hands  upraised  in  supplication. 
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There  was  somethingr  almost  human 
in  the  attitude  and  the  expression  of 
his  agony — and  a  feeling  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  scene  stole  over  me 
while  1  meditated  the  fatal  blow.  It 
passed  away  in  an  instant ;  and  as  he 
emerges  from  the  water,  the  harpoon 
eleaves  the  air,  and  is  driven  home  into 
his  head.  A  shout  of  exultation  burst 
from  the  crew.  To  have  thus  recovered 
him  was  indeed  a  gratitication.  The 
gun  is  once  more  brought  to  bear — an¬ 
other  shot,  and  he  is  still;  all  to  the 
singular  movements  of  his  feelers,  which, 
plying  restlessly  about  his  head,  curl 
and  unfold  with  all  the  flexibility  of 
an  elc})hant’s  snout.  Through  the 
tough  cartilage  of  one  of  these  feelers 
the  rope  is  passed,  and  we  have  him 
safe.” 

Oars  and  sails,  however,  little  avail 
to  bring  the  mighty  beast  to  shore,  and 
another  boat  has  to  lend  its  aid.  The 
devil-fish  measured  seventeen  feet  across 
the  back,  and  was  so  heavy,  that  the 
force  of  fifteen  men  was  insufficient  to 
draw  him  to  high-water  mark,  though 
sliders  were  placed  beneath  to  assist  his 
progress.  Truly,  this  sort  of  fishing  is 
sport  for  Titans,  and  a  little  self-con¬ 
gratulation  on  our  author's  part  was 
quite  excusable.  “  This  monster,  then,” 
says  he,  “  whose  existence  even  was 
doubted,  whose  capture  was  matter  of 
vague  tradition,  who  had  not  been  seen 
and  touched  by  the  tvso  preceding  gen¬ 
erations  of  men  at  least,  was  here  before 
us  in  his  proper  proportions,  palpable 
to  sight,  and  trodden  beneath  our  feet !  ” 
There  are  endless  variations  in  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  this  exciting  pursuit ;  and,  of 
course,  divers  risks  (one  very  little  one, 
that  of  the  harpooner,  pitching  himself 
overboard).  A  thunder-storm  sometimes 
takes  place,  which  invests  the  “  motive- 
power’’  with  additional  weirdness ;  and 
when  harpooned,  this  frightful  monster 
is  often  pursued  by  hammer-headed 
sharks,  who  cause  him  to  plunge  and 
swerve  in  a  most  erratic  manner.  On 
one  occasion  our  author  had  the  exquis¬ 
ite  satisfaction  of  giving  one  of  these 
intrusive  gentry  a  spare  harpoon,  and 
landing  him  safely  in  company  with  the 
oripnal  quarry. 

Only  once  was  our  intrepid  sports¬ 
man  really  frightened.  He  had  got  so 
used  to  Aese  sea-devils,  that  upon  one 
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of  them  being  dragged  close  to  the 
bows  of  the  boat,  he  venture<i  to  strike 
it  with  a  knife.  ““I  passed  my  arm  over 
the  gunwale,  and  lunged  at  him  as  he 
lay  a  foot  or  so  beneath  the  water. 
Suddenly,  my  hand  was  paralyze<l,  and 
the  reader  will  understand  my  feelings 
when,  looking  itito  the  water,  I  found 
that  the  devil-fish  had  seized  my  arm 
with  one  of  his  feelers,  and  pressed  it 
powerless  against  his  body !  ‘  He  stays 

my  arm — pleads  for  mercy — appeals,  like 
an  intelligent  creature,  to  my  humanity,’ 
was  my  first  thought.  ‘  He  has  bound 
me  to  his  fate,’  was  the  startling  con¬ 
viction  that  dispelled  th.at  first  thought, 
and  reve.aled  to  me  the  imminent  peril 
in  wdiich  I  stood.  A  fate  worse  than 
Mazepp.a’s  will  be  mine  if  he  breaks 
loose  again  !  ‘  For  God’s  sake,  boys, 

hold  on  !  He  has  clutcherl  my  arm,  and 
if  he  runs  again  for  bottom,  my  life  goes 
with  him  !  ’  How  long,  then,  seemed 
to  me  those  few  brief  moments  of  un¬ 
certainty;  but  they  are  past,  his  force 
is  exhausted,  his  hold  on  me  relaxes,  and 
in  his  very  death-struggle,  my  arm  again 
is  free !  I  took  ray  seat  w'lth  sobered 
feelings,  thinking  by  how  narrow  a 
chance  the  pursuer  had  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  victim !  ” 

Beside  the  power,  the  ugliness,  and 
the  magnitude  of  this  od<l  fish,  there 
is  something  really  weird  about  it  which 
seems  to  justify  its  (Hipular  name. 
Once,  after  the  rope  which  bound  one 
of  these  creature  to  our  author’s  boat 
had  parted,  the  released  Thing  still  kept 
company  with  his  enemies,  “  swimming 
close  to  the  vessel,  and  following  us 
with  his  horns  projected  on  each  side  of 
the  stern.”  Tlie  feelings  of  the  crew 
must  have  been  more  uncomfortable 
even  than  those  of  the  Admiral  in  .the 
ballad  when  “  at  last  he  saw  the  creature 
that  was  following  in  our  lee,”  for  the 
night  was  dark,  the  sea  brilliantly  lu¬ 
minous,  and  the  breakers  roaring,  at  a 
short  distance.  **  Behind  us,  the  devil¬ 
fish,  mounted  on  the  crest  of  an  advanc¬ 
ing  wave,  his  wings  outspread,  his  dark 
outline  distinctly  marked,  and  separated 
from  the  surrounding  waters  by  a  starry 
belt  of  phosphoric  fire — lie  did  indeed 
seem,  to  our  excited  imaginations,  like 
some  monster  vampire.”  Mr.  Elliott 
says  he  has  been  carried  twenty-five 
miles,  within  a  few  hours,  by  this 
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sometimes  fiery  di-agon,  teith  ttoo  boats 
in  tow  beside  his  oion. 

But  to  wliat  cannot  custom  inure 
folks  !  Devil  fishing  has  now  become 
quite  a  fashionable  sport  with  the 
planters  of  Port  Royal  Sound.  They 
sall^  forth  to  the  inlets  of  the  bay,  where 
Bhrim|>s  and  small  fish  most  do  <^ngre- 
gate,  which  are  the  “feeding-grounds” 
of  these  Vampires,  and  where  their 
presence  is  indicated  by  a  slight  pro¬ 
jection  above  the  water  of  one  of  their 
wings.  The  motion  of  this  creature  is 
80  rapid  and  birdlike,  that  none  who 
have  seen  it  will  ascri^  it  to  any  other 
fish.  “  Sometimes,  though  not  often, 
you  may  approach  him  while  feeding  in 
shallow  water,  near  enough  to  strike ; 
but  the  best  opportunity  is  offered  by 
waiting  quietly  near  the  spot  where  he 
has  disappeared,  until,  having  ceased  to 
feed  he  strikes  out  for  the  deep  water, 
and  having  reached  it,  begins  a  series 
of  somersets  that  give  the  sportsman  an 
excellent  chance  to  strike  him.  It  is  a 
very  curious  exhibition.  You  first  see 
the  feelers  thrown  out  of  the  water ; 
then  the  white  stomach,  marked  with 
five  gills,  or  branchial  apertures,  on  each 
side  (for  the  fish  is  on  his  back) ;  then 
his  tail  emerges.  After  a  disappear:ince 
for  a  few  seconds,  the  revolution  is  re¬ 
peated — sometimes  as  often  as  six  times. 
It  happens  occasionally,  that  in  making 
these  somersets,  the  fish  does  not  rise 
quite  to  the  surface,  but  is  several  feet 
below ;  so  that  his  revolutions  are  de¬ 
tected  by  the  appearance  and  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  white  or  under  part  of  his 
body,  diniljr  seen  through  the  turViid 
water  in  which  he  delights.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  is  unseen ;  but  his  presence 
is  shown  to  the  observant  sportsman  by 
the  boiling  of  the  water  from  below,  as 
from  a  great  caldron.  With  no  better 
guide  than  this,  the  harpoon  has  been 
darted  down,  and  reached  him  when 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface.”  On 
the  other  hand,  these  “gay  and  festive 
cusses”  will  sometimes  throw  somer¬ 
sets  ten  feet  above  the  surface. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  that  the 
pursuit  and  slaughter  of  devil-fish  is  by 
no  means  mere  wanton  sftort ;  for  the 
liver  yields  an  oil  useful  for  many  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  and  the  body,  cut  into 
portions,  and  carted  out  upon  the  fields, 
proves  an  excellent  fertilizer  of  the  soil. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  \TORLD. 

(Concluded  from  1S3.) 

It  is  impossible  within  onr,  narrow 
limits  to  attempt  any  compression  of  our 
author’s  alrea<ly  condensed  thon^  clear 
and  interesting  narrative.  He  is  disposed, 
with  the  best  Egyptologers,  to  regard 
the  lists  of  Manetho  as  valuable  guides, 
though  their  value  is  sorely  diminished 
by  the  multilated  state  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  and,  further,  by 
the  impossibility  of  harmonizing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  versions  which  survive.  Few'  lost 
treasures  are  more  to  be  regretted  than 
the  narrative  portions  of  Manetho  and 
Berosiis.  The  miserable  fragments  which 
remain  to  us  are  almost  the  only  literary 
helps  which  we  have  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  monuments,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  history  of  the  two  oldest  monarchies 
of  the  world.  Mr.  PTiilip  Smith  adopts, 
on  the  whole,  the  more  moderate  and  the 
more  probable  calculation  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchy  which  Mr.  Poole 
has  put  forth,  instead  of  the  longer  pe¬ 
riod,  longer  by  nearly  1,000  years,  which 
Von  Bunsen  demands,  on  the  authority 
of  a  passage  which  Syncellus  attributes 
to  Manetho,  and  which  claims  for  thirty 
dynasties  a  period  of  3,555  years.  Mr. 
Poole,  whose  calculations  our  historian 
adopts,  fixes  the  era  of  Menes  some  2,700 
j^ears  before  Christ.  But  the  question 
18  still  an  open  one  how  far  Menes  “is  a 
mythical  imjiersonation  of  the  humap 
race ;  ”  and  “  the  sound  astronomical 
reasons  ”  which  lend  such  appearance  of 
solidity  and  dignity  to  imaginative  res¬ 
torations  of  history  awaken  an  uneasy 
question  whether  in  those  rough  stormy 
ages  things  ruled  themselves  so  clearly 
by  the  stars.  In  truth,  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  little  more  than  clever  guess-work 
until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  which  appears  to  be  capable  of 
being  fixed  with  fair  certainty  at  about 
1,525  B.c.  Of  the  earlier  dynasties,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fourth  and  twelfth, 
there  is  hardly  a  record  left  on  the  mon¬ 
uments  ;  and  the  reconstruction  of  their 
story  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  is  simply  impossible.  Into  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Shepherd  dj’nasties 
we  must  not  enter.  Mr.  Poole  connects 
the  invasion  with  the  movement  of  the 
eastern  nations,  of  which  a  slight  author- 
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iative  record  remains  in  the  reference  to 
Chedorlaomer  and  the  confederate  kings 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  This,  if  it  is 
anything  more  than  a  brilliant  guess, 
gives  us  a  valuable  point  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  £gy|>t  and  tnat  outside  world 
from  which  it  had  isolated  itself,  and 
with  which  from  that  time  forth  it  would 
have  more  and  more  to  do. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Exodus,  our 
author  states  fairly  and  fully  the  conflict¬ 
ing  theories,  and  the  evidence  by  which 
they  are  sustained.  lie  st'ems  rather  to 
lean  to  Mr.  Poole’s  conclusion,  which 
would  fix  it  at  some  generations  earlier 
than  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dy¬ 
nasty,  wdth  which  it  has  generally  been 
connected.  The  date  on  this  theory  would 
be  about  1,552  b.c.,  and  tlie  whole  period 
of  the  captivity  and  the  Exodus  would 
be  brought  within  the  era  of  the  Shej>- 
herd  kings.  The  oj)ening  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  dynasty  m.arks  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  Egypt’s  greatest  power 
and  splendor;  and  it  has  this  additional 
interest,  that  the  convulsion  of  oriental 
society,  of  which  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherd  kings  was  one  of  the  causes, 
seems  to  have  driven  a  wave  of  migra¬ 
tion  to  the  Euroj)ean  shores,  arid  com¬ 
menced  that  fruitful  intercourse  between 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  “  isles  of  the 
West,”  which  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  early  civilization  of  the  world. 
This  dj'nasty  commences  the  era  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  conquest.  Under  Aah-mes  (Amosis), 
the  first  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
Egypt  becomes  a  maritime  power.  Then, 
too,  for  the  first  time  on  the  monuments 
we  meet  with  the  chariots  and  horses  for 
which  Egypt  became  so  famous ;  and  as 
the  horse  ^ars  a  Semitic  name,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  introduced  from 
Asia,  and  is  probably  connected  with  the 
mysterious  Shepherd  kings.  The  brilliant 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties  seem  to  have  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Chaldea  to  Egypt  the  sceptre 
of  the  East ;  while  they  covered  Egypt 
with  public  works,  temples,  and  tombs, 
whose  grandeur  of  proportion  an<i  splen¬ 
dor  of  execution  have  been  in  all  ages, 
and  still  are,  among  the  chief  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  conquests  of  the  great 
liameses  are  contracted  by  our  author 
within  more  credible  limits  than  those 
which  were  formerly  claimed  for  them ; 
though,  takiug  the  most  moderate  meas¬ 


ure,  it  is  still  a  j>uzzle  how  he  could  pass 
and  repass  by  J udea  and  leave  no  trace 
of  bis  pasga^re  in  Jewish  history.  It  is 
hardly  a  satisfactory  solution  to  remark 
that  the  highway  of  armies  lay  along  the 
maritime  Philistine  plain,  and  that  the 
Egyptian  conqueror  were  content-  to 
leave  the  Jewish  mountaineers  in  their 
fastnesses  unharmed.  The  men  who 
overran  the  wild  region  of  Ethiopia,  and 
pushed  their  conquests  as  far  as  the 
Caucasus,  would  nnd  nothing  in  the 
mountains  round  about  Jerusalem  to 
ofler  an  obstacle  to  their  arms ;  and  as 
the  relations  of  the  Jews  with  their  fore¬ 
fathers  had  been  hostile,  it  is  difiicult  to 
understand  how  they  could  be  content 
to  let  them  alone.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Jews  had  established  a  reputation  as  an 
unsafe  |)eople  to  meddle  with,  and  that 
the  “  terror  of  them  ”  which  fell  on  their 
Canaanitish  enemies  fell  on  the  Egyjv 
tians  too  ?  Certain  it  is  that  it  is  quite 
late  in  Jewish  and  Egyptian  history  be¬ 
fore  any  record  of  the  contact  of  the  two 
peoples  is  found.  Considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  the  Egy|)- 
tian  monuments,  which  is  justified  by 
their  intrinsic  interest,  and  their  large 
importance  as  containing,  graven  on  tab¬ 
lets  of  stone,  the  most  precious  secular 
documents  of  the  ancient  world.  We 
do  not  know  any  sketch  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  their  history  and  signifi¬ 
cance,  which  is  so  clear,  eloquent,  and 
complete.  About  the  year  1,000  b.c., 
we  airive  at  the  most  critical  epoch  in 
the  old  world  history.  Egypt,  A-ssyria, 
and  J  udea  are  brought  into  contact,  and 
that  mixture  of  races  and  influences, 
that  action  and  reaction  of  diverse  forms 
of  civiliz.ation,  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  true  progress,  begins.  Tiglathpi- 
leser  I.  is  said  to  have  claimed  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Egypt  about  1,120  B.c. ;  and  in 
a  monument  of  Shishak  1.,  in  a  list  of 
his  conquests,  the  name  Yuda  Melchi 
(kingdom  of  Judali)  appears.  (Com¬ 
pare  II.  Chron.  xii.  8.)  It  is  curious,  as 
IS  observed,  that  as  this  is  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  the  mention  of  an  Egy|)tian 
monarch  by  name  in  Scripture,  the  same 
reign  records  the  first  mention  of  the 
Jews  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  From 
this  time,  1,000  B.C.,  the  history  of  Egypt 
is  the  history  of  a  decline.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  Greek  mercenaries  by  Psam- 
metichus  (0(54  B.c.)  is  a  sign  of  growing 
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doclonaion,  and  with  the  hrillunt  reign 
of  Necho,  under  whom  the  periplus  of 
Africa  was  accomplisiied — a  tale,  which 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  our  historian  l)e- 
lievcs — tlie  glory  of  Egypt  fades.  The 
Assyrian  monarchy  passes  to  the  front 
rank,  and  the  movement  commences 
which  set  civilization  fairly  on  its  w'est- 
ern  ])ath.  The  reason  of  the  decay  of 
Egypt  and  the  rise  ot  Chaldea,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  trace ;  we  w’ill  look  at  it  for 
a  moment  as  we  pass  on. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  our  au¬ 
thor  in  his  restoration  of  the  early  Assyr¬ 
ian  history.  In  this,  following  Professor 
Uawlinson,  he  simply  divines.  Mr.  Raw- 
linson’s  w«)rk  on  the  “Ancient  Monarch¬ 
ies  ”  is  the  most  remarkable  and  daring 
of  those  reconstructions  of  a  lost  history 
which,  evolved  mainly  from  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  author,  delude  the 
world  with  a  baseless  promise  of  historic 
truth.  Had  we  space  at  our  command, 
we  could  demonstrate  the  pure,  an<l  often 
reekleSvS,  guess-work  on  which,  in  the 
earlier  period,  much  of  it  rests  ;  and  how 
constantly  the  guesses  at  the  facts  of  one 
era  are  treated  as  the  solid  groundwork 
of  argument  as  to  those  of  the  era  which 
succeeds.  In  truth,  we  know  miserably 
little  about  it,  and  may  be  chiefly  certain 
of  one  thing,  that  our  reconstructions, 
except  in  their  very  largest  outlines,  are 
<juite  wide  of  the  truth.  Assyria  emerges 
from  obscurity  when  it  crosses  the  track 
of  the  chosen  people.  Its  contribution 
to  the  history  of  tlie  world,  as  far  as  we 
can  honestly  trace  it,  begins  with  that 
movement — of  which  we  observe  indi¬ 
cations  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  the 
field  of  historic  vision — which  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  Babylon  as  the 
leading  city  of  the  East ;  or,  rather,  we 
should  say  its  reestablishment,  for  tliere 
seems  fair  evidence  that  the  wave  of 
Mesopotamian  civilization  advanced 
northward  from  the  coast  toward  Nin¬ 
eveh,  and  ebbed  toward  Babylon  again. 
We  believe  that  the  second  rise  of  Baby¬ 
lon  to  be  Queen  of  the  East,  is  an  event 
of  the  largest  importance  in  oriental  his¬ 
tory.  One  would  gladly  attain  to  a  full 
understanding  of  all  that  the  “  era  of 
Nabonassar”  means.  In  Y47  b.c.,  or 
very  near  to  that  date,  a  new  power 
arose  at  Babylon,  important  enough  to 
mark  an  era,  claiming  a  certain  suprem¬ 
acy  for  Babylon  once  more. 


From  that  time  it  is  evident  that  Bab¬ 
ylon  adv.anced  steadily  in  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  while  Nineveh  declined.  Baby¬ 
lon  lay  nearer  to  the  Syrian,  Tyrian,  and 
Egyptian  frontiers,  and  more  directly  in 
the  highway  of  the  commerce  of  the 
East.  Babylon  had  close  intercourse 
with  Judea,  Tyre,  Egj'pt,  and  India.  It 
lay  near  the  very  heart  of  all  the  vital 
movements  of  oriental  society,  and  from 
the  time  of  Nabopolassar  till  the  Seleu- 
cid  era  it  remained  the  leading  city  of 
the  world.  It  was  this  lying  in  the  high¬ 
way  of  traffic  and  war  which  lent  strength 
and  importance  to  Mesopotamia  and  its 
capital ;  while  the  isolation  of  Egypt 
left  her  stranded  for  the  time  to  decay. 
At  length  the  time  of  closer  intercourse 
and  mixture  of  peoples  had  come.  A 
civilization  was  born,  in  which  widely 
distant  and  various  nations  and  races 
were  to  share.  Jew,  Chaldean,  Persian, 
Greek,  Roman,  were  to  be  fused  and 
blent  in  the  mighty  furnace-fires  of  the 
wars  and  commerce  of  the  next  six  hun¬ 
dred  years.  That  movement,  the  higher 
civilization,  began  from  Babylon,  the 
centre  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
East ;  and  we  believe  that  the  era  of 
Nabonassar  marks  its  genesis.  Then 
Babylon  assumed  the  sceptre,  which  no 
oriental  city  held  with  such  undisputed 
supremacy,  until  it  was  gras^wd  by  the 
firm  hand  of  Rome. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  here  to  con¬ 
sider  the  place  which  these  great  oriental 
despotisms  occupied  in  the  drama  of 
universal  history,  a  consideration  which 
our  universal  historian  a  little  passes  by. 
They  existed  for  some  great  end  we  may 
be  sure,  and  accomplished  some  great 
work,  notwithstanding  all  the  luxury, 
lust,  and  slavishness  of  spirit  which 
marked  them,  and  which  place  them  in 
polar  antagonism  to  all  that  w'as  most 
characteristic  in  Jewish  society.  We 
cannot  stay  to  trace  the  influence  which 
their  arts  and  industries  exercised  on  the 
nascent  European  states,  on  which  Dr. 
Brandis  has  recently  thrown  much  new 
and  important  light,  amply  sustaining 
the  conjectures  of  Boekh.  We  can  but 
seize  the  broadest  feature  of  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  progress  of  civilization, 
which  sets  forth  probably  the  main  func¬ 
tion  which  they  fulfilled.  These  grand 
oriental  despots,  of  whom  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  is  on  the  whole  a  noble  instance, 
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swept  through  the  civilized  world  of 
their  day  on  missions  of  wrath  and  de¬ 
struction.  Very  awful  w:i8  the  misery 
with  which  they  wrung  the  heart  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  the  desolation  wdiich-they 
left  in  their  steps.  Justly  and  eloquently 
does  our  historian  sum  up  the  estitnate 
of  their  career  from  this  point  of 
view. 

“  In  the  fnistration  of  the  plans  o?  the 
Babel  builders,  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  in  the 
desolation  of  Babylon,  we  may  see  more  even 
than  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Thev  are 
lasting  witne-sea  to  tlie  great  plans  of  Divine 
Provi'ience  in  reference  to  the  empires  of  the 
world.  Raised  up  by  the  desires  of  men  who 
aimed  at  god-like  power  upon  earth,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  tyrannize  over  the  nations  which 
have  forsaken  the  King  of  Heaven — cha'^tis- 
ing,  by  self-will  and  brute  force,  the  self-willed 
weakness  of  a  race  that  had  forgotten  God — 
they  fell  successively  under  the  sentence,  wliich 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  passed  upon  Bel¬ 
shazzar,  and  which  history  repeats  against  every 
despotism  to  the  end  of  time:  ‘Thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting:' 
wanting  in  fulfilling  the  true  ends  of  states 
and  governments,  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  their  union  in  the  bonds  of  social  life. 
And  this  Ls  the  key  to  the  symbolic  use  of  the 
name  of  Babylon,  revived  in  the  last  ages  of 
the  wotdd’s  history  to  designate  that  ‘  mystery 
of  iniquity,’  in  wluch  spiritual  is  superadded  to 
worldly  despotism,  till  both  shall  share  the  fate 
of  Babylon  of  old.  Nor  does  the  prophecy 
which  sets  past  and  future  history  in  this  light 
close  till  it  has  unfolded  the  bright  vision  of 
the  only  trae  universal  empire,  when  ‘  the 
Gkxl  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
shall  never  be  destroyed,  but  shall  break  in 
pieoes  and  consume  ^1  these  kingdoms,  and 
stand  for  ever  and  ever.’  "  VoL  i.,  p.  242. 

But  they  were  the  ministers  of  the 
intercourse  and  the  mixture  of  peoples ; 
they  fused  diverse  and  distant  elements 
into  one  organic  or  rather  comprehensive 
whole.  Their  fundamental  notion,  that 
they  were  the  lords  of  the  world, 
recognized  a  unity,  which  in  a  gross  and 
dull,  but  not  altogether  unfruitful  form, 
they  realized  in  their  empires.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  how  in  those  days, 
man  being  what  he  is,  the  mixture  and 
interchange  could  have  been  otherwise 
accomplished.  Like  great  waves  of 
storm  they  boro  fertile  germs  on  their 
currents  of  conquest,  and  scattered  them 
wide  and  far  through  the  sphere  of 
civilization,  planting  unconsciously  for 
the  future,  while  consciously  and  pur¬ 


posely  they  wasted  and  destroyed.  We 
can  measure  the  worth  of  the  culture 
which  the  Jews  received  at  Babylon  ;  we 
can  only  feebly  guess  at  the  cultnre  wliich 
Babylon  received  from  the  Jews.  But 
this  is  a  sign  and  a  sample  of  the  work 
which  was  accomplished  in  a  hard,  gross 
way  by  these  stormy,  world-embracing 
despotisms,  and  a  hint  of  the  place 
which  the  Lord  of  the  world  allowed 
them  to  occupy — causing  thereby  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him — in  lea<ling 
onward  all  unconsciously  the  progress 
of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  in  the  very 
heart  of  these  great  despotisms,  nearer 
to  the  living  centre  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  than  any  of  them,  but  isolated  and 
lonely,  stands  the  Jew,  the  most  strongly 
individual  and  impressive  figure  in  univer¬ 
sal  history.  The  Jews  are  the  “  priero- 
gative  ”  people,  the  people  called  out,  and 
set  first  in  the  school  of  the  Divine  cul¬ 
ture  of  humanity,  to  be,  not  witnesses 
against,  but  ensamples  to  mankind.  It  is 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  Jew  simply 
as  Jew-,  with  any  kind  of  completeness. 
There  are  proleptic  elements,  organs, 
capacities,  and  experiences  in  his  nature 
and  history,  the  full  meaning  of  which 
Christendom  alone  unfolds.  Abraham 
on  the  w’olds  of  Canaan,  David  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  Paul  on  Mars’  Hill 
at  Athens,  belong  to  one  sacred  line ; 
they  stand  as  witnesses  to  men  of  the 
same  truths,  the  same  thoughts  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  God.  The  Jews,  physically, 
were  but  a  feeble  and  unimportant  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  even  needful  that  they 
should  bo  so.  God  maintained  them  to  be 
witnesses  for  that  spiritual  power  which 
is  the  true  strength  and  dignity  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  which  among  the  great 
herds  of  wanton  and  luxurious  slaves  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  despotism  was  con¬ 
stantly  degraded,  and  at  length,  but  for 
the  fiery  Persian  baptism,  would  have 
been  wholly  lost.  They  were  maintained 
as  a  people  in  their  mountain  strong¬ 
holds,  in  the  very  core  of  the  oriental 
world,  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of  Adam, 
the  sacred  human  person  —  the  being 
made  in  the  Divine  image,  to  know  and 
commune  w'ith  his  Maker,  and  work  out 
with  intelligence  and  sympathy  Ilis  de¬ 
signs.  This  was  their  one  grand 
characteristic  among  the  old  world  peo¬ 
ples  ;  they  knew  the  name  and  nature  of 
the  God  of  Heaven,  and  were  kuowu  by 
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Him  as  the  confessed  sidyects  of  His 
kingdom  and  servants  of  His  will. 

Nothing  can  be  more  drearily  untrue 
to  history  than  the  depreciating  view  of 
the  Jewish  nation  and  dispensation, 
which  is  somewliat  in  fashion  now”,  and 
which  perpetuates  among  the  modern 
rationalists  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Gnostic  schools.  The  Hebrews  were 
an  imperial  race.  Gladly  would  we,  had 
we  spac.e  at  command,  trace  more  fully 
the  outlines  of  their  political,  social,  and 
moral  life  as  a  people,  of  which  an  in¬ 
teresting  sketch  is  presented  in  the 
histoiy.  We  should  find  a  strange  like¬ 
ness,  altogether  marvellous  in  an  Asiatic 
people,  to  the  elements  which  are  most 
characteristic  of  the  Homans  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons — the  two  imperial  races  of 
the  world.  They  were  the  pure  freemen 
of  oriental  society,  freemen  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  or  in  the  still  nobler  Teutonic  sense: 
the  unit  of  their  society,  too,  was  the 
freeman  in  his  home;  and  it  is  herein 
that  Jew,  Roman,  and  Anglo-Saxon  con¬ 
trast  with  the  Greek.  Their  law  w'as 
large,  liberal,  and  stimulating.  Far  from 
aiming  at  their  isolation,  it  aimed  at 
their  culture,  and  their  mission  as  propa¬ 
gandists  of  that  culture  to  the  world. 
God  trained  them  there  by  a  noble, 
manly,  political  life,  while  the  nations 
around  them  were  settling  into  herds  of 
slaves,  that  they  might  maintain  with 
strenuous  grasp  that  hold  on  the  invisible, 
without  which  the  visible  soon  becomes 
the  sepulchre  of  the  hum;m  spirit,  and 
that  knowledge  of  the  Divine  w’ilhout 
which  man  settles  hopelessly  to  the  level 
of  the  brute.  The  purpose,  as  far  as 
man’s  understanding  can  measure,  was 
but  partially  realized.  The  law  w’hich 
W'as  ordained  unto  life  was  found  to  be 
unto  death.  The  sense  of  the  separate 
standing  and  of  the  high  dignity  of  a 
jieople  brought  into  living  fellowship 
with  God  degenerated  into  a  proud  and 
jealous  isolation,  provoking  chastise¬ 
ments  and  captivities  which  compelled 
them  to  be  missionaries  to  surrounding 
peoples,  whether  they  would  or  no.  In 
trutn,  their  Divine  vocation  somewhat 
overshadow'ed  them.  That  dread  of 
their  pure  and  glorious  Lord  which  ut¬ 
tered  itself  at  Sinai  brooded  over  them 
through  their  w’hole  history.  It  main¬ 
tained  their  spiritual  dignity  and  nobility 
as  a  nation,  but  it  limited,  and  in  some 


sort  blighted,  their  free  human  develop¬ 
ment.  As  the  ages  rolled  on,  they 
shrank  and  withered,  retaining  life 
enough  to  give  birth  to  their  Messiah, 
and  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  their  beliefs 
and  traditions  through  a  wider  and  more 
fertile  w’orld. 

Precisely  the  converse  of  all  this  is 
presented  to  our  view  when,  passing 
ivestward  from  the  sea-boards  of  Asia, 
we  survey  the  next  stage  of  the  march 
of  civilization,  w”hich  remains  still  the 
most  brilliant  and  glorious  of  the  whole. 
Paul  surely  had  the  Greek  especially  be¬ 
fore  his  mind’s  eye  when  he  uttered  the 
remarkable  words,  “That  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  liaply  they  might  feel 
after  Him,  and  find  Him :  though  He 
be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.”  It 
W’as  the  ord;uned  work  of  the  Greek  to 
feel  after  the  truth,  and  by  the  quest  to 
draw’  forth  and  discipline  to  the  highest 
strain  the  W’hole  range  of  man’s  natural 
faculties  and  powers.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  Jew’  as  in  some  sort  overshadowed 
by  his  revelation.  In  truth  there  is  but 
little  speculation  in  the  eyes  w’ith  which 
^he  children  of  Shem  look  out  on  the 

Eroblems  of  life  and  of  the  world.  The 
gyptian  sphinx  is  the  true  symbol  of 
the  oriental  intellect.  It  gazes  sadly  into 
the  void,  baffled  and  oppressed  by  the 
sense  of  the  infinite  mystery  of  life. 
The  Jew’  was  delivered  from  this  sei^ne 
despair  by  that  revelation  of  the  na¬ 
ture,  the  name,  and  the  methorls  of  God, 
W’hich  was  his  peculiar  and  pricele.ss  {)os- 
session.  He  had  “the  form  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  of  truth  in  the  law.”  To  him 
the  mystery  of  the  universe  was  unveiled. 
He  trod  the  earth,  he  gazed  on  the  sky, 
he  dwelt  with  his  fellow-men,  as  one  to 
whom  the  world  was  no  dark,  sad  maze, 
but  a  well-ordered  and  beautiful  home, 
lie  had  a  right  in  it,  for  he  knew  and 
W’as  known  of  its  king.  Still,  the  very 
fulness  of  the  revelation,  ami  the  aw'e 
W’hich  Jehovah  inspired  in  all  but  the 
chosen  few  who  feared  him  with  the  fear 
of  love,  limited  and  oppressed  the 
speculative  power.  The  faculty  which 
feels  after  truth  had  but  feeble  range  in 
the  life  of  the  Jewish  people.  They 
produced  but  one  famous  inquirer,  in 
whom  the  skeptic.al  faculty  was  grandly 
developed  ;  and  all  that  was  speculative 
in  his  writings,  all  which  might  have 
enabled  us  to  measure  the  depth  and  the 
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height  of  Jewish  |thilo8ophy  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  jK'i  islj.  The  genius  of  man, 
tlie  thinker,  the  seer,  the  daring  ex¬ 
plorer  of  the  utmost  limit  of  the  sphere 
of  his  power,  M’as  nursed  under  a 
brighter  atmosphere,  and  its  fruits  were 
ripened  by  a  gayer,  gladder  sun.  The 
Persian  conqueror  who  had  carried  to  its 
culminating  point  of  splendor  that 
Asiatic  civilization  whose  character  we 
have  briefly  traced,  might  have  looked 
upon  the  “  Isles  of  Greece,”  as  they 
fl.'tshed  on  the  blue  bosom  of  the  .JCgean  ; 
and  some  vision  may  have  passed  before 
him  as  he  gazed  on  that  great  act  in  the 
drama  of  history  on  which  the  curtain 
was  lifting,  when  the  tide  of  Persian 
conquest  was  stayed  upon  its  shores. 
The  conquest  of  the  western  seaboards 
of  Asia  by  the  great  oriental  despotism, 
lirought  Greece  definitely  within  the 
field  of  the  movement  and  progress  of 
civilization,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  transference  of  its  theatre  from  the 
Asiatic  to  the  European  shores. 

In  Greece  we  tod  the  most  finely- 
organized,  the  most  vivid,  acute,  subtle, 
and  energetic  of  peojfles,  settled  in  a 
land  fitted  beyond  all  other  lands  to 
CJirry  to  the  very  highest  point  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  their  varied  and  marvellous 
powers.  There  Heaven  set  them  to  the 
task  of  educating,  of  drawing  out  to  its 
full  strain,  every  faculty  of  man's  nature, 
by  trying,  with  rare  energy  and  persist¬ 
ence,  every  possible  experiment  in  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  intellectual  life.  The 
contrast  betw'een  the  physical  features 
of  Greece  and  such  a  country  as  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  or  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  will 
furnish  the  key  to  the  contrast  between 
the  Gret'k  nature  and  the  Asiatic,  with 
which  alone  our  survey  of  the  field  of 
Universal  history  has  hitherto  brought 
us  into  contact.  Greece  is  the  Europe 
of  Europe.  All  the  conditions  which 
constituie  Europe  the  continent  of  civil¬ 
ization  are  developed  with  the  greatest 
fulness  in  Greece.  The  climate,  the 
varied  coast-lirie,  the  myriad  roadsteads 
and  harbors,  the  gulfs,  bays,  p<>iiinsulns, 
and  islands,  mark  Hellas  as  the  chosen 
home  of  an  intelligent,  daring,  and  ad¬ 
venturous  people. 

Innumerable  mountain  chains  cross  it 
in  every  direction  ;  they  enclose  plains 
of  glorious  beauty  and  fertility,  while 
they  are  cleft  by  frequent  passes,  which 
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are  easily  practicable  for  the  errands  of 
friendship  and  commerce,  but  difficult 
for  the  errands  of  war.  These  furnish 
the  sites  of  numerous  cities ;  few  are 
without  an  impregnable  rocky  citadel, 
and  each  commands  a  limited  district  of 
rich  cultivable  land,  round  which  the 
mountain  barriers  close.  It  is  emphat¬ 
ically  the  land  of  free  cities.  Its 
destiny  is  written  in  its  physical  fe-atures 
as  plainlv  as  in  Switzerland.  It  was  to. 
be  the  tlieatre  for  the  development  of 
the  free  city  life,  by  a  peojile  singu¬ 
larly  adapted  by  their  physical  and 
mental  constitution  to  unfold  its  j>os- 
sibilities  to  the  utmost.  The  city  life 
was  almost  forced  on  the  inhabitants  by 
the  nature  of  their  country,  and  it  was 
the  form  of  life  which  their  native  genius 
moved  them  to  elect  and  to  make  almost 
exclusivel.v  their  own.  floXjg  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  gre.atest  word  in  the  Greek 
vocabulary.  All  that  it  means  and  in¬ 
volves — .and  they  explored  it  thoroughly 
— is  the  most  precious  of  the  legacies 
which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us.  It 
is  not  insignificant  from  a  higher  point 
of  view’,  th.at  the  vision  of  “a  city 
with  sure  foundations,”  sustained  and 
solaced  the  father  of  the  faithful  through 
his  pilgrimage ;  while  the  “  holy  city, 
the  new  Jerusalem,”  is  the  chosen 
emblem  of  the  perfect  estate  of  the 
blessed  on  high.  Our  author  opens  his 
full  and  masterly  survey  of  Greek  his¬ 
tory  with  these  suggestive  words  : 

“  As  we  trace  the  history  of  the  great 
empires  of  tlie  East,  we  feel  the  painful  sense 
of  something  wanting  to  the  happiness,  nay, 
to  the  very  social  life,  of  humanity.  That 
something  is  the  spirit  of  individual  freedom, 
creating  its  own  proper  sphere  of  Rctii>n 
in  a  free  state.  Just  as  a  man’s  life  cons  steth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
hath,  so  the  true  life  of  our  race  could  not  be 
satisfied  by  the  material  wealth  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  fiuurished  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  much  less  by  the 

splendor  of  their  empires . The 

spell  of  despotism,  which  so  early  mastered 
Asia,  could  only  be  broken  by  some  hardier 
powerj  or  dispelled  by  the  infusion  of  a 
healthier  moral  tone.  Both  means  were 
tried,  and  both  were  permitted  to  fail.  The 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  which  might  have 
taught  these  nations  Uie  true  liberty  of  a  pure 
religion,  fell  into  their  slavery  by  forsaking 
its  own  privileges.  The  hardier  and  freer 
races,  which  poured  down  from  the  table-land 
of  Iran,  had  already  succumbed  to  despotic 
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owor,  and  soon  paid  dear  for  their  conqueat 
y  sinking  into  the  state  of  the  conquered 
nations." — Vol.  i.,  p.  301. 

He  has  treated  the  theme  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  ripe  scholar,  the  skill  of 
a  practised  historical  writer,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  free  Englishman,  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  lil)eral 
thought  and  movement  of  his  times. 
He  places  himself  con  amort  at  Mr. 
Grote’s  point  of  view.  lie  has  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  having  before  him 
two  modern  masterpieces  of  critical 
research  and  historical  narrative  — 
“Grote’s  History  of  Greece,”  and 
“  Mommsen’s  History  of  Rome.”  He  has 
drawn  largely  and  avowedly  from  their 
tre:isures,  but  without  the  sacrifice  of 
his  ow'u  independent  judgment  ;  though 
instances  occur  from  time  to  time, 
in  which  he  a})pe.ars  to  us  to  have  been 
swaved  by  their  great  authority  to  con¬ 
clusions  of  questionable  truth.  A  brief 
but  truly  criticarreview  of  the  mythical 
age  of  Greece  is  follow'ed  by  a  most 
valuable  chapter  on  the  Hellenic  states 
an<I  colonies,  from  the  earliest  historic 
records  to  b.c.  500.  It  would  be  difli- 
cult  to  discover  a  more  comprehensive 
and  judicious  introduction  to  the  history 
of  that  great  struggle,  in  which  Greece 
won  the  crown  of  heroic  valor  and 
endurance,  and  to  that  splendid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  choir  of  human 
faculties  and  powers  which,  to  borrow 
the  language  of  her  great  philosophic 
historian,  she  has  bequeathed  “  as  a 
j)08ses8ion  for  ever  ”  to  the  world.  The 
tale  of  Marathon  and  Salarnis  is  told 
with  genuine  enthusiasm  ;  the  historian 
seizes  all  tlie  grand  significance  of  the 
conflict,  and  writes,  as  one  of  the  race 
who  won  the  great  Armada  fight  should 
write,  of  the  still  more  marvellous  and 
splendid  victories  which  established  on 
firm  and  lasting  foundations  the  liberties 
of  the  progressive  races  of  m.ankind. 
For  Rome,  for  Germany,  for  us,  those 
9,000  Athenian  freemen  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  brutal  Asiatic  conquest  on  the 
plain  of  Marathon  ;  nor  does  the  author 
forget  to  chronicle  that  the  Athenians 
fought  in  line  like  the  British  ;  and  “  the 
thin  red  line”  of  the  British  gu.ards  at 
Balaclava  suggests  to  him  some  likeness 
between  the  chief  freemen  of  the  modern 
and  of  the  ancient  world.  The  life  of 
the  Athenian  people  in  their  city,  the 


swift  and  resistless  growth  of  their 
empire,  and  the  essential  incoherence  of 
its  elements  which  doomed  it  to  as  swift 
a  decay,  receive  full  justice  at  our 
author’s  hands.  The  Greeks  were  too 
vivid  for  empire ;  they  were  incapable 
on  a  large  sciile  of  ruling  or  of  Wing 
ruled.  Theirs  was  distinctly  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  genius ;  mobile,  excitable, 
imaginative,  rapidly  swayed  to  extremes, 
and  most  impatient  of  control.  The 
number  of  states  which  tluring  a  period 
of  300  years  rose  to  the  headship  of 
Greece,  and  as  rapidly  lost  it,  is  quite 
startling.  The  splendid  faculty  which 
distinguished  the  race  was  fairly  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  states  —  smaller 
many  of  them  th.an  the  smallest  of  our 
counties — of  which  the  Hellenic  com¬ 
munity  was  composed.  I'here  was 
much  the  same  stuff  to  W  found  in  any 
of  the  leading  cities,  and  the  population 
of  the  largest  was  so  small,  and  the  area 
was  so  limited,  that  the  appearance  of  a 
brilliant  political  or  military  genius  in 
any  chief  city,  and  a  clever  combination 
of  alliances,  would,  with  one  successful 
battle,  easily  raise  it  to  the  hegemony 
of  Greece,  which  was  sure,  speedily, 
under  kimlred  conditions,  to  be  wrested 
out  of  its  hand.  This  feature  of  their 
political  life,  which  was  rooted  in  the 
Greek  nature,  made  empire  in  :my  large 
sense  impossible ;  but  then  on  the  other 
hand,  it  fostered  that  intensity  of  individ¬ 
ual  life  and  activity  wliich  h:i8  never 
been  matched,  or  hardly  approached,  by 
any  other  people,  and  which  made  the 
Greeks  as  poets,  artists,  historians,  and 
philosophers,  the  world’s  intellectual 
priests  and  kings — kings  of  a  grander 
and  more  universal  empire  than  that 
which  Chaldea  aimed  at,  and  Romo 
realized,  the  sceptre  of  which  has  never 
yet  been  wrested  from  their  hamls. 

But  Greek  Empire  had  its  destined 
place  in  th.at  scheme  of  world  develop¬ 
ment,  the  form  of  which,  the  image  in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream  [>ortrayed. 
And  yet  it  was  not  in  Athens,  far  less  in 
Sparta  or  Thebes,  to  realize  it.  They 
had  a  higher  and  yet  more  difficult  work. 
The  reaction  of  Greece  on  Asia,  where¬ 
by  the  germs  of  Hellenic  civilization 
were  sown  broadcast  through  the  orien¬ 
tal  world,  brought  the  half-IIellenic, 
half-barbarous  people  of  Macedon  and 
their  king  on  the  scene.  Mr.  Philip 
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Smith  follows  Mr.  Giote  in  his  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  semi-barbarous  characWr  of 
the  Macedonian  nature  and  culture ; 
though  he  does  fairer  justice  than  the 
great  historian  to  the  genius  and  exploits 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  lie  writes  as 
the  world  historian,  Mr.  Grote'  as  the 
historian  of  Ilellas.  Mr.  Grote  symi>a- 
thizes  so  intensely  with  the  political  life 
of  the  Athenian  people,  and  estimates  so 
highly  the  rich  and  varied  culture  which 
it  afforded  to  its  citizens  (of  which  a  re¬ 
markable  and  characteristic  instance  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  position  which  Xenophon, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  assumed 
in  the  retreat  of  tlie  10,000 — all  the  more 
remarkable,  in  that  he  little  honored  the 
state  which  made  him  the  man  he  was), 
that  we  can  enter  into  the  jealous  and 
bitter  feeling  with  which  he  watches  the 
growth  of  the  Macedonian  tyranny,  and 
the  almost  passionate  earnestness  with 
which  he  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  patriot  party,  in 
the  struggles  of  the  decline  and  fall.  It 
is  ungrateful  work  to  criticise  the  delib¬ 
erate  judgments  of  such  a  master,  but  it 
has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the  great 
historian  was  blinded  somewhat  by  the 
very  intensity  of  this  sympathy,  both  to 
the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  movement 
which  gathered  up,  under  one  vigorous 
head,  the  forces  which  the  Greeks  of 
Philip’s  day  were  only  capable  of  wast¬ 
ing  m  endless  and  fruitless  discords ; 
and  to  the  great  part  which  the  Graeco¬ 
oriental  empires  played,  in  carrying  for- 
w’ard,  during  a  most  critical  ptu-iod,  the 
development  of  the  human  r.ace.  Very 
wonderful  is  the  history  of  that  leaven¬ 
ing  of  the  oriental  nnnd  with  the  spirit 
of  Hellenic  culture,  and  some  tinge  even 
of  Hellenic  freedom;  and  that  concur¬ 
rent  mixture  of  the  Jews  with  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  and  Ilellenized  peoples,  which  gave 
to  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  a  prepared 
audience  in  every  chief  city  of  the 
Graeco-Iloraan  world.  Our  author  meas¬ 
ures  fairly — indeed,  as  a  world  historian, 
he  cannot  shut  hh*  eyes  to  it — the  char¬ 
acter  and  influence  of  Alexander’s  con¬ 
quests.  But  we  find  his  reflections  set 
somewhat  too  much  in  the  key  of  Mr. 
Grote’s ;  and,  able  as  the  narrative  un¬ 
questionably  is,  it  pleases  us  less  than 
other  parts  of  the  work.  But  we  must 
not  linger  over  Alexander  or  the  Dia- 
dochi;  nor  can  we  trace,  even  in  the 


briefest  outline,  the  fortunes  of  the  em¬ 
pires  which  they  founded.  The  brief 
space  which  remains  at  our  disposal  wo 
must  devote  to  some  condensed  notice 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  author  han¬ 
dles  his  greatest  theme — the  history  of 
Horne. 

The  Roman  hbtory  occupies  the  larg¬ 
er  portion  of  the  work.  Nearly  two 
out  of  three  volumes  are  devoted  to  the 
twelve  centuries  of  Horae.  For  six  of 
those  centuries,  the  history  of  Home  is 
the  history  of  the  world.  This  fact  ex¬ 
plains  and  justifies  the  fulness  with 
which  the  earlier  history  of  the  Hepub- 
lic  is  treated.  In  a  work  like  this,  the 
historian  is  bound  to  trace  with  elabo¬ 
rate  care  the  stages  of  the  discipline  by 
which  an  obscure  Italian  city  of  ques¬ 
tionable  genesis  Wiis  trained  to  win  and 
to  hold  the  mastery  of  the  W’orld.  This 
j)ortion  of  his  task  Mr.  Philij)  Smith  has 
executed  with  exemplary  fidelity.  The 
history  of  the  infancy  and  the  youth  of 
Rome  seems  to  us  the  ablest  portion  of 
the  book.  He  is  evidently  not  only  on 
well-studied,  but  on  familiar  ground. 
He  has  read  Dr.  Mommsen’s  masterly 
work  with  full  appreciation  of  the  new 
light  which  he  has  shed  on  many  of  the 
most  important  passages  of  Homan 
history,  and  he  enriches  his  pages  by 
frequent  quotations  from  his  writings, 
and  those  of  tw'o  other  great  masters. 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Long.  'I  he  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  narrative,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  chapter  on  Carthaginian  history 
and  civilization,  are  full  of  valuable 
matter,  and  are  skilfully  built  into  the 
structure ;  our  author  is  happy  in  his 
method  of  working  the  parts  into  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  Home  is  to* 
the  whole  Mediterranean  region  what 
Greece  is  to  the  Levant.  The  rise  of 
Home  means,  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  was  to  become  the  area  of  civili¬ 
zation,  when  the  far  West  and  the  far 
Kast  were  to  mix,  and  by  mixture  grow. 
Home  is  the  true  centre  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  system,  and  until  the  discovery 
of  America  laitl  a  grander  Mediterrane¬ 
an  o}>en  to  the  passage  of  the  ministers 
of  commerce  and  civilization.  Home  re¬ 
mained  the  indisputable  centre  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  acutely  remarked 
by  Dr.  Mommsen,  that  whereas  Greece 
looks  eastw'ard — Athens,  and  all  the 
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important  cities  lying  on  the  eastern 
8ea-boar<1,  and  toward  the  vEgean  and 
Asi.a — Rome,  and  all  the  Ic.ading  lUilian 
cities,  lie  on  the  western  slope  of  their 
}*eninHula,  looking  out  to  Africa,  Gaul, 
and  Spain.  The  whole  oriental  world 
had  been  brought  into  the  focus  of 
Greece,  so  to  speak,  before  Rome  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  stage.  Rome  was  the 
destined  minister  of  Providence,  to 
bring  the  eastern  and  western  races 
into  fruitful  contact ;  welding  them  into 
a  unity  which  maintained  its  form  un¬ 
broken  for  ages,  and  when  the  form 
broke  up,  maintained  still  the  grander 
unity  of  life. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of 
Rome  is  discussed  with  great  fulness, 
and  the  student  is  put  in  po.s8ession  of 
all  the  light  which  the  most  recent  re¬ 
search  and  the  most  acute  discrimination 
have  thrown  upon  the  subject.  A  pas¬ 
sage  from  Dr.  Mommsen  is  quoted, 
apparently  with  approbation,  in  which 
he  rejects  with  scorn  “  the  irrational 
opinion  that  the  Roman  nation  was  a 
mongrel  people.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Our 
author  might  have  pointed  out  that  the 
wonl  mongrel  here  riides  some  confusion 
of  thought.  A  mongrel  is  the  fruit,  not 
of  a  cross  simply,  but  of  a  bad  cross. 
There  was  nothing  weak  or  base,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  mixture  which  gave  birth 
to  reg.al  and  republican  Rome.  That 
Rome  was  fashioned  and  grew  by  the 
.agglutination — we  use  the  word  strictly 
as  contrasting  with  organic  unity — of 
diverse  independent  elements,  with  largo 
casual,  and  even  accidental  .additions, 
seems  t«>  be  the  one  fact  which  looms 
with  tolerable  clearness  through  the 
mists  of  her  mythical  ages.  And  this 
fact — w'hich  Mr.  Newman  puts  some¬ 
what  too  strongly,  though  we  believe 
that  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  Dr. 
Mommsen — has  to  our  minds  a  most 
signiticant  bearing  on  the  future  history 
of  the  state.  She  had  in  her  early  youth, 
with  sore  travail  and  anguish,  to  wehl 
these  diverse  and  sternly  antagonistic 
elements  into  a  solid  unity,  in  wliich  at 
length  she  comprehended  the  nation-s ; 
she  bound  her  own  proud  youth  with 
the  bands  with  which  at  last  she  bound 
the  world.  The  general  question  of 
mixture  of  tribes  and  races  is  full  of  in¬ 
terest  and  importance,  and  it  is  one  on 
which  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  spoken 
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and  written  in  honor  of  what  goes  by 
the  name  of  “purity.”  A  pure  race 
will  mostly  be  di-stinguished  by  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  some  special  quality,  as  in 
the  pure  breeds  of  horses  and  hounds. 
Rut  the  races  most  distinguished  for 
power  of  various  kinds,  most  complete 
.all  round,  most  qualified  to  pl.ay  the 
chief  parts  in  the  drama  of  history,  are 
always  the  fruit  of  noble  and  manifold 
mixtures.  The  English  is  the  least 
mongrel,  but  the  most  richly  mixed  race 
at  this  time  existing  in  the  world.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  our  language.  It 
is  the  only  speech  in  which  the  two 
great  forms,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Ro¬ 
mance,  combine ;  while  the  Celtic  in¬ 
fusion  is  far  from  poor.  We  have  no 
apprehension,  then,  that  we  shall  be 
proving  the  Roman  to  be  a  “  mongrel  ” 
race,  if  w'e  hesitate  to  follow  Dr.  Momm¬ 
sen  in  mitig.ating  the  contrast  of  the 
Latin  and  Sabellian  stocks,  who.se  sharp 
distinction  seems  to  stand  forth  with 
singular  clearness  in  the  myths  which 
half-veil,  half-reveal,  the  facts  of  its 
earliest  history.  We  r.ather  see  in  the 
stern,  the  literally  agonizing  domestic 
struggles  through  which  Rome  fought  her 
w.ay  to  empire,  the  ordained  discijiline 
of  that  patient,  clement,  tolerant  spirit 
by  which  she  won  .and  w’ielded  the 
sceptre  of  the  civilized  world.  Patience, 
in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  w.as 
the  clianvcteristic  Roman  virtue;  .and 
herein  the  Roman  contrasts  grandly 
with  the  Greek.  Rome  could  sutler, 
toil,  and  wait  centuries  for  enqiire ;  the 
Greek  seized  it  at  a  spring.  Very  won¬ 
derful  is  the  jiatience  with  which  Rome 
restrained  herself  for  centuries,  welding, 
me.anwhile,  the  unity  of  the  state,  within 
the  narrow  lield  of  dominion  which 
could  be  surveyed  from  the  summit  of 
the  capitol ;  then,  when  she  once  went 
forth  on  her  mission  of  conipiest,,  she 
passed  on  with  stern,  resistless  step  to 
the  empire  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
internal  process,  the  develppment  of  the 
Roin.an  state,  Mr.  Philip  Smith  traces 
with  great  clearness ;  and  then  he  throws 
himself,  with  but  little  interruption,  into 
the  stirring  narrative  of  her  imperial 
Avars.  He  does  full  justice  to  the  large, 
liberal,  and  catholic  policy,  as  far  as  the 
word  catholic  could  have  any  })agan 
meaning,  by  which  Rome  consolidated 
firmly  the  empire  which  she  gained.  A 
23 
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conspicuous  instance  of  this  is  furnished 
by  the  conduct  of  Flaniininns  in  the 
pacification  of  -  Greece.  Dr.  Mommsen 
contends  that  the  Romans  made  a  grand 
mistake  in  contenting  themselves  with 
clipping  the  wings  of  Philip’s  restless 
ambition,  and  proclaiming  the  freedom 
of  Greece  .as  tne  result  of  their  victory 
at  Cynocephalaj.  He  maintains  that  it 
led  to  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  magnified  its  danger.  “History,” 
he  says,  “has  a  Nemesis  for  every  sin — 
for  an  impotent  craving  after  freedom, 
as  well  as  for  an  injudicious  generosity.” 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the 
Romans  were  simply  true  to  themselves, 
to  their  truest  instincts,  in  this  large- 
minded  and  generous  policy ;  and  noth¬ 
ing  so  little  weakens  or  endangers  a  man 
or  a  people  as  missing  a  material  advan¬ 
tage  obedient  to  noble  and  generous 
ideas.  The  war  with  Antiochus  was  a 
doomed  thing  —  nothing  could  have 
averted  it ;  and  how'  little  the  Romans 
were  endangered  by  their  Grecian  policy 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  six 
years  after  the  pacification  of  Flamininus, 
the  Roman  army  shattered  the  empire 
of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
with  a  loss  of  300  men.  The  tale  of  the 
Punic  wars  and  the  doom  of  Carthage  is 
told  with  great  graphic  power,  but  we 
must  not  dwell  on  it ;  we  pass  on  to  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  fall 
of  the  Republic.  Our  author  does 
generous  justice  to  the  motives  and  aims 
of  the  Gracchi,  while  he  indicates  very 
clearly  the  es.sentially  revolutionary 
character  of  the  jmlicy  which  they 
pursued.  His  view’  of  Caesar’s  character 
and  work  ow’es  much  to  the  splendid 
delineation  of  “  the  foremost  man  of  all 
the  world,”  which  Mr.  Merivale  has 
given  us,  but  it  is  tinged  with  the  same 
hesitating  and  regretful  tone  with  which 
he  marks  the  vanishing  of  Hellenic 
liberty  under  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  We  hold  that  the  regret  in 
either  case  is  just  as  w'isc  as  tears  for 
the  dead  leaves  of  autumn,  which  have 
already  stored  their  juices  in  the  8.ap  that 
will  stir  the  buds  of  the  coming  spring. 
In  what  is  called  the  death  of  Roman 
liberty,  there  was  really  nothing  to 
die.  TTiat  which  really  died  under  the 
merciful  sweep  of  Ctesar’s  sword  was 
the  harpy  rapacity  of  a  throng  of  shame¬ 
less  and  reckless  politicians,  who  had 
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long  been  making  the  pillaged  provinces 
the  pawns  of  their  profligate  game;  and 
who  w’ould  soon  nave  converted  the 
empire  into  a  w’orse  h(^l  than  even  a 
Domitmn  could  make  it,  if  they  had  not 
been  brought  under  the  rule  of  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  hand.  Ciesarism,  as  a  form  of 
government,  is  one  thing ;  an  English¬ 
man  cannot  reprobate  it  too  sternly. 
Caesar’s  work,  in  delivering  the  city 
from  such  scenes  of  horror  as  the  last 
half-century  of  the  Republic  reveals, 
and  the  provinces  from  such  tormentors 
as  Verres,  and  even  men  of  far  nobler 
name,  is  another  thing ;  and  it  is  a  step 
of  supreme  importance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  higher  destinies  of  the  world. 
Dark  were  the  scenes  of  the  empire; 
dark  enough,  and  sad  enough  ;  but 
darker,  far  darker  and  more  desperate, 
ha<l  been  the  lot  of  the  subject  nations, 
had  they  been  left  a  prey  to  the  throng 
of  hungry  and  profligate  candidates  for 
office,  who  would  have  prostituted  to 
the  basest  of  purposes  the  once  sacred 
name  of  the  republic.an  liberties  of  Rome. 
But  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  and 
the  character  and  w’ork  of  its  fouijder, 
form  a  great  subject  by  themselves, 
which  we  hesitate  to  touch  upon  in  this 
slight  and  passing  way ;  and  yet  our 
space  is  exhausted,  and  we  can  attempt 
no  more.  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  volume,  traces  through 
its  decline  and  fall,  the  history  of  the 
empire  which  Augustus  consolidated. 
It  is  really  the  prologue  of  modern, 
rather  than  the  epilogue  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory.  The  tuniing-point  of  the  world’s 
history  is  to  be  found  in  that  hour,  when 
“  a  decree  went  forth  from  Ceesar 
Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be 
enrolled ;  ”  and  when,  amid  the  first 
great  hush  of  the  clang  and  the  storm 
of  war,  since  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
the  voice  of  the  angel  streamed  down  on 
the  midnight  air :  “  Behold  I  I  bring  to 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people ;  for  unto  you  is 
born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  tne  Lord.” 

The  empire  of  the  Caesars  lived  on, 
filling  the  world  with  strife  and  anguish  ; 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  the  desperate 
endeavor  to  make  a  human  brain  and 
will  a  “  pre.sent  providence”  to  mankind ; 
while  beneath  the  surface  of  pagan  so¬ 
ciety,  and  through  the  death-throes  of 
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the  wretched  emj)ire,  the  rei^n  of  the 
King  waH  spreading  silently  in  human 
hearts  and  sj^rits,  wliose  kingdom  of 
righteousness,  peace,  and  love,  should 
one  day  outshine  the  prophet’s  most 
splendid  predictions,  and  the  poet’s 
most  daring  dreams.  This  process  of 
reconstruction,  of  vital  regeneration, 
began  in  the  days  of  “  Cffisar  Augustus.” 
From  that  time  influences  were  at  work, 
and  powers  were  on  the  stage  of  the 
theatre  of  history,  which  were  silently 
but  mightily  commencing  the  restoration 
of  the  world.  A  spirit  was  breathed 
into  the  very  heart  of  pagan  society, 
which  saved  the  society  while  the  pagan¬ 
ism  perished  ;  and  those  grand  northern 
races  were  gathering  in  clouds  around  the 
borders  of  the  empire,  which,  fertilized 
by  the  Gospel,  were  destined  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  Christian  civilization  of  the 
modern  world.  Of  all  the  marriages 
made  in  heaven,  this  marriage  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  tlie  German  races  was  surely 
the  nu'St  fruitful,  benign,  and  blessed. 
But  this  belongs  to  modern  history.  We 
may  have  something  to  say  on  it,  if  Mr. 
Philip  Smith  is  able  to  complete  his  great 
enterprise,  and  continue  with  correspond¬ 
ing  success  his  History  of  the  World 
down  to  modern  times.  Meanwhile,  we 
thank  him  most  heartily  for  this  first  great 
instalment  of  a  masterly  and  noble  work. 


Chambcrs’i  JonmsI. 

CAMP-NOTES. 

RAPIDS  AKD  EARTHQUAKES. 

.  “  Go  slow — go  slow  !  Easy  with  that 
paddle,  Yank,  dan  yer!  Screw  yer  eyes 
on  to  the  Kingman,  hoys ;  watch  him 
for  your  lives’  sake,  an’  when  he  skirls 
out  like  a  red  macaw  on  a  guava-bush, 
dip  yer  tools,  an’  make  her  sing!  ” 

The  canoe  glided  along  under  the  gen¬ 
tle  stroke  of  our  paddles.  The  King- 
man  sipiatted  in  the  bows,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  dark  water,  and  we  watch¬ 
ed  his  every  movement  with  anxiety. 
Though  all  of  us  were  used  to  canoe- 
<  ing  and  its  dangers,  and  three  at  least 
had  names  of  note  on  the  water  as  in 
wood,  yet  the  savage  took  command  here 
as  naturally  as  we  on  open  shore  ;  for  who 
wouhl  venture  to  pit  his  work,  spasmodic, 
unequal,  and  liable  to  error,  against  the 
infallible  result  of  a  machine  which  acts 
unconseiously,  by  laws  it  knows  not  of? 


Let  the  civilized  man  study  the  wild  ways 
of  the  forest  as  he  will,  let  him  cultivate 
his  senses  to  the  uttermost,  yet  will  the 
result  bear  no  nearer  comparison  with 
the  unconscious  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
than  mental  calculation  w'ith  the  result 
of  Mr.  Babbage’s  machine.  The  savage 
roa.sons  not ;  he  can  give  no  explanation  ; 
he  knows  no  law,  and  profits  by  no  ex- 
erience ;  yet  an  error  is  impossible  to 
im.  Watch  the  Kingman  now  !  See 
his  shining  prominent  eyes  peering  into 
the  water,  while  the  (laddle  in  his  master- 
hand  singly  holds  the  canoe  in  its  ob¬ 
lique  course.  He  is  noting  signs  we 
know  nought  of,  and  watching  for  tokens 
we  cannot  understand ;  under-currents 
invisible  to  our  practised  eyes  are  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  ;  one  turn  of  the  waist 
avoids  that  deadly  snng — we  glide  in 
safety  p.ost  that  black  and  deceitful  shal¬ 
low.  The  thunderous  roar  and  bewil¬ 
dering  shriek  of  the  near  rapid  cannot 
daunt  him ;  the  water  quickens  and 
quickens  under  his  rapt  gaze ;  all  our 
lives  depend  on  his  skill  and  sag.acity ; 
but  he  watches  and  knows  and  reasons 
not  at  all.  Gently  .at  first,  but  more  and 
more  swiftly  with  each  instant,  we  float 
along,  until  even  the  danger-tried  men 
behind  begin  to  mutter  anxiously  to  one 
another.  Yet  none  among  us  dre.ams 
of  displacing  the  Indian  from  his  post 
of  command ;  if  he  cannot  save  us,  our 
efforts  will  cert.ainly  count  for  nought. 

But  the  roar  of  the  water  grows  deaf¬ 
ening;  .another  bend  of  the  river,  and 
the  shrieking  waste  w’ill  be  in  sight.  Al¬ 
ready  great  smooth  waves  and  seething 
eddies  tell  of  wild  currents  and  obstruc¬ 
tions  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  stream 
hurries  us  eagerly  among  roots  and  tree- 
trunks  rolling  and  fl.ashing,  sucked  un¬ 
derneath,  and  suddenly  shooting  up 
ward.  “  Where  is  the  channel  ?  ”  shouts 
Frazer  at  length.  “  There  is  none,  senor,” 
returns  the  Kingman  over  his  shoulder; 
“  we  must  dare  the  ‘  wild  water.’  ”  And 
with  a  flash  of  his  paddle,  he  turns  the 
head  of  the  canoe  down-stream. 

One  blank  glance  at  each  other,  a  hasty 
look  at  the  precipitous  banks,  and  the 
three  Americans  settle  themselves  on 
the  seats  with  their  usual  cool  resolution. 
We  paddle  gently  to  keep  balance,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  canoe 
swings  round  the  reach,  and  the  long 
rapid  lies  before  us.  A  falling  avalanche 
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of  water! — tossing  and  roaring,  racing, 
whirling  round,  beaten  back,  madly  leap¬ 
ing  an<i  screaming,  overhung  with  a  fly¬ 
ing  scud  of  foam,  and  stretching  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  between  tall  shadowy 
cliffs,  mantled  in  drooping  foliage !  Ali, 
to  describe  the  rapids  of  a  tropic  river 
in  the  dry  season,  their  voice  that  dizzies 
the  bravest,  their  boiling  agonv  of  waves, 
would  need  a  language  of  tlie  tropics, 
the  sombre,  sonorous  Nahual  or  the 
stately  Toltec  ;*  our  cold  tongues  have  no 
words  or  boldness  to  exj>res8  the  gran¬ 
deurs  of  such  a  scene.  What  faces,  too, 
what  expressions,  one  may  note  in  the 
descent — faces  idiotic  with  fear  and  diz¬ 
ziness — faces  furious  with  passion,  as 
against  a  human  foe — faces  set  and  sav¬ 
age — faces  that  come  again  in  dreams 
from  time  to  time  as  long  as  life  endures. 
But  the  very  madness  of  the  scene  strings 
a  brave  man’s  nerve !  It  needs  no  wit¬ 
ness  or  experience  to  convince  the  strong¬ 
est  swimmer  that  his  art  is  useless  here 
— that  death  must  be  simultaneous  with 
accident ;  for  the  under-currents,  the 
sn.ags,  and  rocks  sharp  from  constant 
chipping,  tear  a  body  to  shreds  in  an 
instant,  burying  the  fragments  in  holes, 
or  spitting  them  upon  sharp  stakes, 
W'hence  the  sheer  force  of  water  washes 
them  piecemeal.  In  the  dread  feeling 
of  helplessness,  in  the  bewilderment,  in 
all,  in  fact,  but  duration,  the  shooting  of 
a  rapid  realizes  the  horror  of  a  nightmare. 

The  Kingm.an  paddled  warily  on,  his 
fixed  eyes  so  dilated  with  excitement 
that  a  white  line  encircled  the  pupils. 
Suddenly  he  uttered  a  yell  that  rang 
above  the  voice  of  the  cataract,  and  toss¬ 
ed  his  paddle  high  into  the  air.  We 
answered  in  a  shrill  whoop,  and  drove 
the  paddles  deep,  until  the  boat  seemed 
to  fly.  The  Indian  screamed  again  as 
he  caught  his  paddle  in  its  descent,  and, 
striking  the  water  flatly,  dashed  a  flood 
of  spr.ay  over  us  ;  and  then  I  can  recollect 
no  more  distinctly.  My  cars  were  deafen¬ 
ed,  my  head  turned  round,  my  eyes  were 
blinded  with  the  spray  and  glitter  of  the 
eddies — a  blurred  dream  of  tossing  water 
remains,  of  foaming  cataracts  driven  back 


*  The  author  does  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  he 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  those  ancient  tongues ; 
but  no  man,  in  remarking  the  ridinees  of  their 
sound,  and  the  extraordinary  flexibility  of  their 
composition,  can  aroid  a  certain  deapair  while  com¬ 
paring  the  rigidity  of  his  own  language. 
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upon  us,  of  rocks  and  w  eedhung  sn.tgs 
that  towered  above  our  flying  course. 
But  ever  and  anon  rang  out  the  Indian’s 
scream,  warning  us  of  danger  doubly 
imminent,  and  our  hoarse  yells  answered 
the  challenge.  Now  we  pitched  head¬ 
long  dowMi  a  smooth  green  catarat^t  of 
water,  and  plunged  through  the  foam 
below ;  now  we  brushed  a  arlj)ping  rock 
with  barely  an  inch  to  spare ;  then  dash¬ 
ed  like  a  flash  through  a  long  pool,  seam¬ 
ed  and  cut  with  furious  surges.  In  and 
out  among  the  boulders,  our  frail  canoe 
whizzed  along ;  waves  beat  over  the  side ; 
the  thin  shell  quivered  and  throbbed ; 
but  dangers  to  appal  the  stoutest  were 
unseen  and  undreaded  in  our  mad  ca¬ 
reer.  Still  the  inspiriting  yell  of  the 
Kingman  cheered  our  dizzy  courage, 
and  his  skilful  blade  safely  steered  our 
course.  So  at  length — panting,  drench¬ 
ed  with  foam  and  sweat — we  reachc'd 
clear  water  beyond,  and  fell  helpless  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ciinoe. 

“  Ugh  !  ”  murmured  the  Missourian 
after  a  while,  stretching  hims(df  com- 
fort.ably  in  the  water  that  half  filled  our 
little  craft ;  “  I  wouldn’t  insist  on  a  high 
price  for  that  luxury,  not  if  it  were  in 
my  claim,  and  any  friend  wanted  to  en¬ 
joy  it.  It’s  a  sort  of  pleasure  as  lasts, 
that  of  finding  one's  life  still  inside  of 
one.  I  feel  much  as  if  I’d  a  been  pay¬ 
ing  undesired  attentions  to  a  powerful 
young  female  as  had  a  hroomsticK  handy. 
Guess  we’d  best  take  a  strong  <lrink  .o-sMl 
mix  comfortable  in  tlie  stomach,  hoys!  ” 

Kesuming  our  paddles,  we  floated 
down-stream  until  the  late  afternoon, 
and  then  camped.  Bifle  in  hand,  each 
sallied  out  separately  in  search  of  supper. 
Sunset  brought  us  back  with  a  bag  as 
follows:  one  pisote,  a  fat  raccoon-Iike 
animal  of  interesting  habits;  the  beads 
of  two  savalinos,  a  small  boar ;  two  big 
parrots ;  the  skin  of  a  “  bob:i,”  or  cliicken- 
snake,  nine  feet  long ;  and  an  “  iguana,” 
or  lizard,  seven  feet  in  length,  and  full 
of  eggs.  .And  so  there  wa.s  great  cheer 
in  catnp  tliat  night.  The  iguana,  bereft 
of  her  eggs,  and  the  parrots  were  made 
into  soup;  the  j»i80t6  and  boars’  beads 
were  roasted  ;  and  the  iguana  eggs  were 
cooked  in  the  ashes. 

Sitting  beside  the  fire  after  supper, 
conversation  turned  upon  rapids,  and 
many  were  the  stories  of  accident  and 
d.anger  related  by  these  comjtanions  in 
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their  curt,  picturesque  manner.  At 
length  the  sunject  was  changed  by  Van- 
8ten.  “  Ay,”  said  he,  “  shooting  a  rap¬ 
id  is  skeary  ^^'ork  sometimes,  w’hen  the 
water  is  low  as  to-day ;  but  I’d  take 
tiietu  all  as  they  come,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Chagres,  rather  than 
once  hear  the  awful  wliisper  an’  rustle 
of  an  airthquake!  That’s  a  judgment 
o’  these  lovely  lands  more  terrible  than 
war,  or  beasts,  or  fever.  I’ve  heerd  the 
sound  so  gentle  as  to  seem  a  dying  wind, 
an’  I’ve  heerd  it  roaring  louder  than 
heaven’s  thunder !  I’ve  known  the  hea\'- 
ing  so  soft  as  none  but  women  could  feel 
it,  an’  I’ve  seen  big  bulls  pitched  head¬ 
long.  A  man  may  get  used  to  other 
plagues,  an’  cease  to  fear  them ;  but  to 
that  sick  quiver  no  living  thing  can  grow 
c.areless.  Tlie  bravest  will  turn  w'hite  at 
the  first  wjirning ;  old  folks  are  more 
scared  than  the  young.” 

“  It’s  the  scream  of  the  j^ople,  so  sud- 
dint  an’  magic-like,  that  trightens  men 
most,  I  guess!”  said  Frazer.  “Mind 
yer,  there’s  no  disejise  nor  p.assion  so 
contagious  as  fear,  an’  it  ain’t  to  judge 
a  body  fairly  when  real  an’  awful  danger 
is  around  him,  an’  all  folks  in  the  dig¬ 
gings  is  shrieking  in  hysterics.  I’d  scorn 
no  poor  creetur  who  lost  his  senses  in  .an 
airthquake — not  in  a  bad  one,  anyhow. 
The  wonder  to  me  is  liow  any  man  could 
live  through  such  a  burst  as  Cosequina’s 
in  San  Salvador!” 

“  When  was  that  ?  I’ve  heerd  a  yarn 
or  two  about  it  years  back.  Was  you 
there?”’ 

“Xo;  but  an  uncle  of  mine  was  inva¬ 
lided  from  a  ship  as  put*  into  Fonseca, 
an’  he  was  fixed  at  Playa  Grande  .at  the 
time.  ’Twas  in  ’35,  I  think — ay,  the 
21st  of  .Tanu.ary,  1835,  as  fine  a  morning 
— so  the  old  man  U'^ed  to  tell— as  ever 
was  seen  on  airth.  The  B.ay  of  Fonseca 
was  smooth  as  silk  ;  never  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.  The  lazy  folks  of  Playa  Grande  and 
Nagascolo  was  lying  smoking  an’  doz¬ 
ing  in  the  hammocks  beside  their  doors, 
an’  not  a  soul  had  notion  of  ill  from  any 
side  on  that  sunny  morning,  which  was 
to  be  the  last  for  a  half  of  ’em.  They 
lay  in  hammocks,  an’  smoked  an’  dozed, 
like  worthless  cusses,  as  they  are ;  an’ 
most  of  ’em,  no  doubt,  had  full  in  sight 
the  big  mountain  on  t’other  side  the 
gulf.  They’d  nigh  forgot  to  call  it  a 
volcano.  Not  for  a  thousand  years,  as 


the  Ind’ans  told,  had  smoke  or  mischief 
come  from  that  bill ;  an’  they’d  ha’ 
laughed  any  one  silly  as  had  tJilked  of 
danger  from  Cosequina. 

“  At  ten  o’clock,  the  21st  of  January, 
1835,  that  mountain  burst  out  agin,  an’ 
in  a  fury  such  as  never  yet  was  known 
in  the  upjjer  world,  no,  nor  ever  will 
agin,  as  I  believe,  until  the  last  day. 
Suddintly  it  burst — not  muttering  be¬ 
forehand,  nor  smoking,  nor  warning  the 
people  with  tremors,  but  crash  !  all  on 
the  moment,  as  if  to  remind  men  what 
evil  power  was  yet  left  in  nature  to  deT- 
stroy  them.  At  ten  o’clock  that  day, 
the  voice  of  the  mountain  was  heerd 
after  a  thousand  years’  silence :  in  such 
a  thunderous  roar  it  was  heerd,  that 
bird  ,an’  beast  fell  dead  with  the  sound 
alone,  an’  gre.at  cliffs  pitched  into  the 
sea  !  Ay,  this  is  no  gas,  boys ;  there’s 
thousands  an’  thousands  still  alive  to 
witness.  For  a  while,  the  streets  of 
Playa  Grande  an’  of  Xagascolo  must 
have  seemed  like  streets  of  the  de.ad,  for 
every  soul  in  them  locations  was  stunned. 
When  my  uncle  recovered  sense,  the 
folks  was  lying  in  their  hammocks  or 
on  the  floor,  motionless  an’  senseless  as 
corpses.  The  sky  was  still  bright  an’ 
blue,  but  on  the  mountain-side  was  a 
cloud  like  ink,  which  rolled  downwards 
as  a  cap  nnto  the  foot.  Xought  after¬ 
wards  seemed  so  homble  to  the  old  man, 
he  said,  as  the  sudden  heaping  of  that 
jet-black  mound  in  place  of  the  sunny 
green  hill. 

“  But  it  didn’t  long  offend  any  man’s 
sight — over  heaven  and  sea  the  cloud 
opened  an’  spread.  Lightning  an’  thun¬ 
ders  burst  from  the  heart  of  the  ocean, 
an’  sheets  of  flame  glared  luridly  upon 
the  si<les  of  Cosequina.  The  darkness 
^uead  over  the  land  so  quick,  that  at 
Leon,  two  hundred  miles  away,  they 
were  lighting  the  church  candles  within 
an  hour  after  the  outbreak.  But  candles, 
nor  torches,  nor  houses  aflitme  could  not 
disperse  that  darkness.  For  three  days, 
no  soul  in  Leon  saw  another’s  face,  nor 
ventured  out  but  to  the  howling  churches, 
to  grovel  there.  Night  dragged  after 
night,  but  nary  day  shone  over  the  land. 
A  lighted  torch  couhl  not  be  seen  at 
armVlength !  The  ashes  fell  softly  an’ 
silently,  till  buildings  crashed  down 
headlong  with  their  weight.  Non<*  gave 
help.  Tigers  were  in  the  churches,  an’ 
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lions  entered  house-doors  in  search  of 
companionship  an’  protection.  Hundreds 
of  folks  committed  suicide  in  their  mad¬ 
ness, an’  hundreds  more  became  simple  for 
life.  Men’s  faces  were  blistered  by  the  hot 
winds  ;  the  paint  fell  from  the  statues ; 
the  crash  of  falling  roofs,  an’  the  faint 
light  of  burning  houses,  doubled  the 
horror  of  darkness.  Such  a  time  as  that 
was  never  seen  on  airth  since  the  plague 
of  Egypt,  I  guess ! 

“  But  of  course  the  most  awful  work 
\^as  round  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The 
w'ater  rose  in  waves  twenty  feet  high, 
dashed  over  the  Estero,  an’  swept  off 
the  towns  of  Playa  Grande  an’  Nagas- 
colo  slick  as  a  prairie-fire.  Scarce  a  soul 
escaped  for  twenty  miles  about.  The 
cattle  crushed  over  the  barrancas  in 
search  of  water,  an’  was  destroyed  in 
herds  of  thousands  at  a  time ;  for  none 
could  see,  nor  hear,  nor  breathe.  Riv¬ 
ers  was  dried  by  the  heat,  an’  choked 
with  ashes ;  forests  W'as  burned  up  ;  the 
very  grass  was  withered  through  the 
whole  length  an’  breadth  of  Nicaragua, 
and  it’s  never  eprung  since.  Sacate  ”  [a 
broad  flag-like  blade^  “  alone  escaped ; 
an’  this  country,  which  was  once  the 
grazing-land  of  Central  America,  was 
ruined  till  etamity  for  that  business. 

“  The  old  man  never  tired  of  gasing 
about  the  ‘time  of  death,’  as  they  still 
call  it.  At  Balize,  a  thousand  miles 
aw'ay,  the  commandante  called  out  the 
garrison,  an’  kept  them  under  arms  for 
twenty-four  hours,  thinking  all  the  na¬ 
vies  of  the  universe  was  at  action  in  the 
ofling.  There  ’tw’as  too  dark  to  see  fifty 
yards  oceanwards.  An’  the  roar  of  Co- 
sequina  was  heerd  two  thon8.and  miles 
around,  spreading  fear  an’  perplexity. 
Four  thousand  miles  in  a  radius  the  ashes 
fell ;  at  San  Francisco,  in  California,  they 
lay  two  feet  thick  on  the  roof  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral.  Through  the  length  of  Nicara¬ 
gua,  San  Salvador,  an’  Honduras,  no  man 
could  hear  another  speak,  though  he 
shouted  his  loudest,  an’  that  for  two 
daya 

“  Ay,  I  guess  no  man  could  be  thought 
lightly  of  if  he  got  scared  during  that 
time — no,  sir.” 

“  And  has  Cosequina  been  quiet 
since  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Wal,  it’s  behaved  like  a  decent  sort 
of  powder-cask  ever  since.  'The  fuse  has 
been  allurs  burning  an’  spitting,  but  it’s 
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never  burst  ed  up  much ;  an’  yer  see, 
there’s  a  big  consumption  of  power  in 
such  a  blow  as  that  l\-e  been  telling  of, 
an’  I  guess  the  old  machine  wants  to 
recHj>erate  a  while.  But,  as  I  take  it, 
there  ain’t  one  acre  of  these  lands  which 
can  be  called  right  down  safe  aginst 
wind  an’  weather,  like  old  Massoorah. 
Those  Lake-shores,  they  say,  have  been 
still  since  the  Conquest,  that  is,  they 
aren’t  had  an  airthqu.ake  above  once  a 
week  on  an  average;  but  what’s  the 
warning  of  them  shakings  an’  terrors  in 
Granada,  a  month  agone?*  Natur’ 
don’t  mostly  toss  about  this  big  airth 
just  for  sport  an’  idleness;  there’s  a 
meaning,  an’  a  reason,  an’  a  secret  in 
every  movement  she  makes.  Eighty 
airthquakes  in  twenty-four  hours — there 
was  all  that — aren’t  sent  just  to  scare 
a  pile  o’  Nic:vraguan  Greasers!  Guess 
natur’  don’t  make  much  ’count  of  Greas¬ 
ers,  no  more  than  other  big  folks.  Four 
corn-harvests  a  year,  mind  yer,  an’  every 
other  crop  according,  is  a  big  promise  ; 
sun  an’  rain  just  when  you  w.ant  them, 
looks  etarnally  like  ‘  ile.’  But  there’s 
one  thing  as  we  think  needful  that  one 
can’t  discount  in  these  lovely  lands — the 
soil’s  as  rich  as  Ind’an  territory  in- Sono¬ 
ra;  the  climate  no  man  could  better, 
though  he  worked  it  by  machine ;  but 
the  airth  itself — the  jock,  an’  rivers,  an’ 
mountains — who’ll  hold  them  still  for  us 
little  folks  to  sw'eat  on  ?  ” 
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EXD  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

VI. 

Now',  Fritz,  I  atn  going  to  tell  you 
something  w'hich  has  often  made  me 
think  that  the  I^ord  takes  an  interest  in 
our  affairs,  and  that  he  orders  every¬ 
thing  for  the  best.  At  first  it  seems 
dreadful,  and  we  exclaim  “  Lord  have 
mercy  on  us  I  ”  and  afterward  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  it  has  all  been  for 
our  good. 

You  know  that  Frichard,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  mayoralty,  disliked  me.  He 
was  a  little,  yellow,  dried-up  old  man, 
with  a  red  wig,  fl.at  ears,  and  hollow 

*  These  convulsions  befran  on  January  1 1,  1865, 
and  they  prolwbly  forebode  ill  to  the  capital  of 
Nicara^^a. 
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cheeks.  This  rascal  was  bent  on  doing 
me  an  injury,  and  he  soon  found  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

As  the  time  of  the  blockade  drew 
nearer,  people  were  more  and  more 
anxious  to  sell,  and  the  day  after  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  good  news  from  America — 
it  was  Friday,  a  market-day — so  many 
of  the  Alsatian  and  Lorraine  people  came 
with  their  great  dossers  and  ]>anniers 
of  fruit,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  poultry, 
etc.,  that  the  market-place  was  crowded 
with  them. 

Everybody  wanted  money,  to  hide  it 
in  liis  cellar,  or  under  a  tree  in  the 
neighboring  wood.  You  know  that 
large  smns  were  lost  at  that  time ;  treas¬ 
ures  which  are  now  discovered  from 
year  to  year,  at  the  foot  of  oaks  and 
beeches,  hidden  because  it  w'as  feared 
that  the  Germans  and  Russians  would 
pillage  and  destroy  everything,  as  we 
had  done  to  them.  The  men  died,  or 
perhaps  could  not  find  the  place  where 
they  had  hidden  their  money,  and  so  it 
remained  buried  in  the  ground. 

On  this  day,  the  eleventh  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  it  was  very  cold  ;  the  frost  penetrat¬ 
ed  to  the  very  marrow  of  your  bones, 
but  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  snow.  Very 
early  in  the  morning,  I  went  down,  shiv¬ 
ering,  with  my  woollen  jacket  buttoned 
up  to  my  throat,  and  my  seal-skin  cap 
drawn  down  over  my  ears. 

Both  the  little  and  the  great  market 
were  already  swarming  with  people, 
shouting  and  disputing  about  prices.  I 
had  only  time  to  open  my  shop,  and  to 
hang  up  my  large  scales  in  the  arch ;  a 
good  many  country  people  stood  about 
the  door,  some  asking  (or  nails,  others 
iron  for  forging ;  and  some  bringing 
their  own  old  iron  with  the  hope  of  sell- 
ing  it. 

They  knew  that  if  the  enemy  came 
there  would  be  no  way  of  entering 
the  city,  and  that  was  what  brought 
this  crowd,  some  to  sell  and  others  to 
buy. 

I  opened  shop  and  began  to  weigh. 
We  heard  the  patrols  passing  without; 
the  guards  were  everywhere  doubled, 
the  drawbridges  in  good  condition,  and 
the  outside  barriers  fortified  anew.  We 
were  not  yet  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
siege,  but  we  were  like  the  bird  on  the 
branch ;  the  last  news  from  Mayeuce, 
Sarrebruck,  and  Strasburg  announced  the 


arrival  of  the  allies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine. 

As  for  me,  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
my  spirits  of  wine,  and  all  the  time  I  w'as 
selling,  w'eighing  and  handling  money, 
the  thought  of  it  never  left  my  mind. 
It  had,  us  it  were,  taken  root  in  ray 
brain. 

This  had  lasted  about  an  hour,  when 
suddenly  Burguet  appeared  at  my  door, 
under  the  little  arch,  behind  the  crowd 
of  country  people,  and  said  to  me : 

“  Moses,  come  here  a  minute,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.” 

I  we!Jt  out. 

“  Let  us  go  into  your  alley,”  said  he.  • 

I  was  much  surprised,  for  he  looked 
very  grave.  The  peasants  behind  called 
out : 

“We  have  no  time  to  lose.  Make 
haste,  Moses  I  ” 

But  I  paid  no  attention.  In  the  alley 
Burguet  said  to  me : 

“I  have  just  come  from  the  mayor¬ 
alty,  where  they  are  busy  in  making  out 
a  report  to  the  prefect  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  feeling  among  our  population, 
and  I  accidentally  heard  that  they  are 
going  to  send  Sergeant  Trubert  to  lodge 
at  your  house.” 

This  wjw  indeed  a  blow  for  me.  I  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“  I  don’t  want  him  1  I  don’t  want 
him !  I  have  lodged  six  men  in  the  last 
fifteen  days,  and  it  isn’t  my  turn.” 

lie  answered ; 

“  Be  quiet,  and  don’t  talk  so  loud. 
You  will  only  make  the  matter  worse.” 

I  rej>eatcd  : 

“Never,  never  shall  this  sergeant 
enter  my  house  !  It  is  abominable !  A 
quiet  man  like  myself,  who  h:i8  never 
hai  ined  any  one,  and  who  asks  nothing 
but  peace !  ” 

While  I  was  speaking,  Sorl4,  on  her 
way  to  market,  with  her  basket  on  her 
arm,  came  down,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter. 

“  Listen,  Madame  Sorle,”  said  Bur¬ 
guet  to  her :  “  l)e  more  reasonable  than 
^our  husband  is.  I  can  understand  hU 
indignation,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  when  a 
thing  is  inevitable  we  must  submit  to  it. 
Frichard  dislikes  you  ;  he  is  secretary  of 
the  mayoralty  ;  he  distributes  the  billets 
for  quartering  soldiers  according  to  a 
list.  Very  well ;  he  sends  you  Sergeant 
Trubert,  a  violent,  bad  man,  I  ^low, 
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but  he  needs  lodging  as  well  as  the 
others.  To  everything  which  I  have 
said  in  your  favor,  Frichard  has  always 
replied  :  ‘  Moses  is  rich.  He  has  sent 
away  his  boys  to  escape  conscription. 
He  ought  to  pay  for  them.’  The  mayor, 
the  governor,  even'body  thinks  he  is 
right.  So,  you  see,  1  tell  you  as  a  friend, 
the  more  resistance  you  make,  so  much 
the  more  the  sergeant  will  affront  vou, 
and  Frichard  laugh  at  you,  and  there 
will  be  no  help  for  it.  Be  reasonable  !  ” 

I  was  still  more  angry  on  finding  that 
lowed  these  misfortunes  to  Frich.ard.  I 
would  h.ave  exclaimed,  but  my  wife  laid 
'her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said  : 

“Ix't  me  speak,  M<ises.  Monsieur 
Burguel  is  right,  and  I  am  much  obliged 
to  him  for  telling  us  beforehand.  Fri¬ 
chard  has  a  spite  against  us.  Very 
well ;  he  must  pay  for  it  all,  and  we  will 
settle  with  him  by-and-bye.  Now,  when 
is  the  sergeant  coming  ?  ” 

“  At  noon,”  replied  Burguet. 

“  Very  well,”  said  my  wife  ;  “  he  has 
a  right  to  lodging,  fire,  and  candles.  We 
can’t  dispute  that ;  but  Frichard  shall 
pay  for  it  all.” 

She  was  j*ale,  aad  I  listened,  for  I  saw 
that  she  was  right. 

“  Be  quiet,  Moses,”  she  said  to  me 
afterward,  “  and  don’t  say  a  word ;  let 
me  manage  it.” 

“  This  is  what  I  had  to  say  to  you,” 
said  Burguet,  “  it  is  an  abominable  trick 
of  Frichard’s.  I  will  si*e,  by-and-bye, 
if  it  is  possible  to  rid  you  of  the  sergeant. 
Now  I  must  go  back  to  my  post.” 

Sorle  had  just  started  for  the  market, 
Burguet  pressed  my  hand,  and  as  the 
peasiints  grew  more  ini))atient  in  their 
cries,  I  had  to  go  back  to  my  scales. 

I  w^as  full  of  rage,  I  sold  that  day 
more  than  two  hundred  francs  worth 
of  iron,  but  my  indignation  against 
Frichard,  and  my  fear  of  the  sergeant, 
took  away  all  pleasure  in  anything.  I 
might  have  sold  ten  times  more  without 
feeling  any  better. 

“Ah  1  the  rascal  I  ”  I  said  to  myself; 
“  he  gives  me  no  rest.  I  shall  have  no 
peace  in  this  city.” 

As  the  clock  struck  twelve  the  market 
closed,  and  the  people  went  away  by  the 
French  gate.  1  shut  up  my  shop  and 
went  home,  thinking  to  myself : 

“  Now  I  sh.all  be  nothing  in  my  own 
bouse;  this  Trubert  is  going  to  rule 


everything.  He  will  look  down  upon 
us  as  if  we  were  Germans  or  Spaniards.” 

I  was  in  despair.  But  in  the  midst 
of  my  despair,  oti  the  staircase,  1  sud¬ 
denly  perceived  an  odor  of  gf)od  things 
from  the  kitchen,  and  I  went  up  in  sur¬ 
prise,  for  I  smelt  fish  and  ro.ast,  as  if  it 
were  a  least  day. 

I  was  going  into  the  kitchen,  when 
Sorl6  appeared  and  said  : 

“  Go  into  your  chamber,  shave  your¬ 
self,  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt.” 

I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
was  dressed  in  her  Sabbath  clothes, 
with  her  ear-rings,  her  green  skirt,  and 
her  red  silk  neckerchief. 

“  But  why  must  I  shave,  Sorl6  ?  ”  I 
exclaimed. 

“  Go  quick ;  you  h.ave  no  time  to 
lose  1  ”  replied  she. 

This  woman  ha«l  so  much  good  sense, 
she  had  so  many  times  set  things  right 
by  her  ready  wit,  that  I  said  nothing 
more,  and  went  into  my  bedroom  to 
shave  myself  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt. 

As  I  was  putting  on  my  shirt  I  heard 
little  Safel  cry  out : 

“  Here  he  is,  mama !  here  he  is !  ” 

Then  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs, 
and  a  rough  voice  said  : 

“Holla!  you  folks.  Ho!” 

I  thought  to  myself:  “It  is  the  ser¬ 
geant,”  and  I  listened. 

“  Ah !  here  is  our  serge.ant !  ”  cried 
Safel,  triumplnantly. 

“  Oh  !  that  is  good,”  replied  my  wife, 
in  a  cheerful  lone.  “  Come  in,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  come  in  !  We  were  expectitig 
you.  I  knew  that  we  were  to  have  the 
honor  of  having  a  sergeant;  we  were 
glad  to  hear  it,  because  we  have  had 
only  common  soldiers  before.  Be  so 
good  as  to  come  in,  Mr.  Sergeant.” 

She  spoke  in  this  way  as  if  she  were 
really  pleased,  and  I  thought  to  myself: 

“O  Sorl6,  Sorle!  You  shrewd  wo¬ 
man!  You  sensible  woman!  I  see 
through  it  now.  I  see  your  cunning. 
You  are  going  to  mollify  this  rascal  I 
Ah,  Moses !  what  a  wife  you  have  !  Con¬ 
gratulate  yourself!  Congratulate  your¬ 
self!  ” 

I  hastened  to  dress  myself,  laughing 
all  the  while ;  and  I  heard  this  brute  of 
a  sergeant  say : 

“  Yes,  yes  !  It  is  all  very  well.  But 
that  isn’t  the  point !  Show  me  iny 
room,  my  bed.  You  can’t  p.ay  me  wdth 
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fine  speeches ;  Sergeant  Trubert  is  too 
well  known.” 

“  Certainly,  Mr.  Sergeant,  certainly,” 
replied  my  wife,  “here  is  yonr  room 
and  your  bed.  See,  it  is  the  best  we 
h.ave.” 

Then  they  wont  into  the  alley,  and  I 
heard  Sorl6  open  the  door  of  the  hand¬ 
some  room  which  Baruch  and  Zeffen 
occupied  when  they  c.ame  to  Phalsburg. 

I  followed  them  softly.  The  sergeant 
thrust  his  fist  into  the  bed  to  feel  if  it 
was  soft.  Sorl6  and  Safel  looked  on  smil¬ 
ingly  behind  him.  lie  examined  every 
corner  with  a  scowl.  You  never  saw 
such  a  face,  Fritz;  a  gray  bristling  mous¬ 
tache,  a  long  thin  nose,  hooked  over  the 
mouth  ;  a  yellow  skin,  full  of  wrinkles: 
he  dragged  the  butt-end  of  his  gun  on 
the  floor,  without  seeming  to  notice  any¬ 
thing,  and  muttered  ill-naturedly : 

“  Hem  !  hem  !  Wliat  is  that  down 
there  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  wash-basin,  Mr.  Sergeant.” 

“  And  these  chairs,  are  they  strong  ? 
Will  they  bear  anything?  ” 

He  knocked  them  rudely  down.  It 
was  evident  he  wanted  to  find  fault  with 
something. 

On  turning  round  he  saw  me,  and 
looking  at  me  sideways,  asked  : 

“  Are  you  the  citizen  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sergeant ;  I  .am.” 

“  Ah  !  ” 

He  put  his  gun  in  a  comer,  threw  his 
knapsack  on  the  tabic,  and  said  : 

“  That  will  do  !  You  may  go.” 

Sdfel  had  opened  the  kitchen  door, 
and  the  good  smell  of  the  roast  came 
into  the  room. 

“  Mr.  Serge.ant,”  said  Sorl6  very 
pleasantly,  “  allow  me  to  ask  a  favor  of 
you.” 

“  You  !  ”  said  he  looking  at  her  over 
his  shoulder,  “  ask  a  favor  of  me  !  ” 

“  Yes.  It  is,  that  since  you  now  lodge 
with  us,  and  will  be  in  some  respects  one 
of  the  family,  you  w’ill  give  us  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  dining  wdth  us,  at  least  for  once.” 

“  Ah,  ah  I  ”  said  he,  turning  his  nose 
toward  the  kitchen,  “  that  is  another 
thing!” 

He  seemed  to  be  considering  whether 
to  grant  us  this  favor  or  not.  We 
waited  for  him  to  answer,  when  he  gave 
anotlier  sniflT  and  threw  his  cartridge- 
box  on  the  bed,  saying : 

“  Well,  so  be  it !  We  will  go  and  see !  ” 
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“Wretch!”  thought  I,  “if  I  could 
only  make  you  eat  potatoes !  ” 

But  Sorle  seemed  satisfied,  and  said  : 

“  This  way,  Mr.  Sergeant ;  this  way, 
if  you  please.” 

When  we  went  into  the  dining-room 
I  saw  that  everything  was  prepared  as 
if  for  a  prince ;  the  floor  swept,  the 
table  carefully  laid,  a  w’hite  table-cloth, 
and  our  silver. 

Sorl6  placed  the  sergeant  in  my  arm¬ 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  which 
seemed  to  him  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world. 

Our  servant  brought  in  the  large 
tureen  and  took  off  the  cover ;  the  odor 
of  a  good  cream  soup  filled  the  room, 
and  we  began  our  dinner. 

Fritz,  I  could  tell  you  everything  we 
had  for  dinner ;  but  believe  me,  neither 
you  nor  I  ever  had  a  better.  We  had 
a  roasted  goose,  a  magnificent  pike, 
sour-kraut,  everything,  in  fact,  which 
could  be  desired  for  a  grand  dinner,  and 
all  served  by  Sorl6  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  We  had,  too,  four  bottles  of 
Beaujolais  warmed  in  napkins,  as  was 
the  custom  in  winter,  and  an  abundant 
dessert. 

Well !  do  you  believe  that  the  rascal 
once  had  the  grace  to  seem  pleased  with 
all  this?  Do. you  believe  that  all 
through  this  dinner,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  hours,  he  once  thought  of  saying, 
“  This  pike  is  excellent !  ”  or,  “This  fat 
goose  is  well  cooked  !  ”  or,  “You  have 
very  good  wine  !  ”  or  any  of  the  other 
things  which  we  know  .are  pleasant  for 
a  host  to  hear,  and  which  repay  a  good 
cook  for  his  trouble?  No,  Fritz,  not 
once  !  You  would  have  supposed  that 
he  had  such  dinners  every  day.  The 
more  even  that  my  wife  flattered  him, 
and  the  more  kindly  she  spoke  to  him, 
the  more  he  rebiifftd  her,  the  more  he 
scowled,  the  more  defiantly  he  looked 
at  us,  as  if  we  wanted  to  poison  him. 

Front  time  to  time  I  looked  in<lig- 
n.antly  at  Sorl4,  but  she  kept  on  smiling  ; 
she  kept  on  giving  the  nicest  bits  to  the 
sergeant ;  she  kept  on  filling  his  glass. 

Two  or  three  times  I  wanted  to  say, 
“  Ah,  Sorl4,  what  a  good  cook  you  are ! 
What  a  capital  farce  this  is !  ”  But 
suddenly  the  sergeant  would  look  down 
upon  me  as  if  to  say,  “  What  does  that 
signily  ?  Perhaps  yon  want  to  give 
me  lessons  ?  Don’t  I  know  better  than 
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vou  do  whether  a  thing  is  good  or 
bad  ?  ’’ 

So  I  kept  silence.  I  could  have  wished 
him  to  all  the  devils  ;  I  grew  more  and 
more  indignant  at  every  morsel  which 
he  swallowed  in  silence.  Nevertheless 
Soria’s  example  encouraged  me  to  put  a 
good  face  on  the  matter,  and  toward 
the  end  I  thought,  “  Now,  since  the  din¬ 
ner  is  eaten,  since  it  is  almost  over,  we 
will  go  on,  with  God’s  help.  Sorl6  was 
mistaken,  but  it  is  all  the  same  ;  her  idea 
was  a  good  one,  except  for  this  rascal !  ” 

And  I  myself  ordered  coflee  ;  I  went 
to  the  closet,  too,  to  get  some  l>ottle8  of 
cherry-water  and  old  rum. 

“  What  is  that  ?  ”  asked  the  sergeant. 

“  Rum  and  cherry-water  ;  old  cherry- 
water  from  the  ‘  Black  Forest,’,”  I  re¬ 
plied.  . 

“Ah  !  ”  said  he  winking,  “  everybody 
says,  ‘I  have  got  some  cherry-water 
from  the  Black  Forest  1  ’  It  is  very  easy 
to  say;  but  they  can’t  cheat  Sergeant 
Trubert ;  we  will  see  about  this  !  ” 

In  taking  his  coffee  he  twice  filled  his 
gla.s8  with  cherry-water,  and  both  times 
said,  “lie!  he!  We  will  see  whether 
it  is  genuine.” 

I  could  have  thrown  the  bottle  at  his 
head. 

As  Sorl6  went  to  him  to  pour  out  a 
third  glassful,  he  rose  and  said,  “  That 
is  enough ;  thank  you !  The  guards  are 
doubled.  This  evening  I  shall  be  on 
guard  at  the  French  gate.  The  dinner, 
to  be  sure,  was  not  a  bad  one.  If  you 
give  me  such  now  and  then,  we  can  get 
along  with  each  other.” 

He  did  not  smile,  and,  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  ridiculing  us. 

“  We' will  do  our  best,  Mr.  Sergeant,” 
replied  Sorle,  while  he  went  into  his 
room  and  took  his  great  coat  to  go  out. 

“  W e  will  see,”  said  he  as  he  went 
down-stairs,  “  W e  will  see !  ” 

Till  now  I  had  s-aid  nothing,  but  when 
he  wag  down  I  exclaimed,  “  ^rle,  never, 
no  never,  was  there  such  a  rascal !  We 
shall  never  get  along  with  this  man. 
He  will  drive  us  all  from  the  house,” 

“  Bah !  bah  !  Moses,”  she  replied, 
laughing,  “  I  do  not  think  as  thou  dost ! 
I  have  quite  the  contrary  idea ;  we  shall 
be  good  friends,  thou’lt  see,  thou’lt  see !” 

“  God  grant  it!  ”  I  said ;  “but  I  h.ave 
not  much  hope  of  it.” 

She  smiled  as  she  took  off  the  table¬ 


cloth,  and  gave  me  likewise  a  little  con¬ 
fidence,  for  this  woman  had  a  good  deal 
of  shrewdness,  and  I  acknowledged  her 
sound  judgment. 

VII. 

You  see,  Fritz,  what  the  common 
people  had  to  endure  in  those  days.  Ah, 
well !  just  as  w’e  were  performing  extra 
service,  while  MonlK>n)e  was  com¬ 
manding  me  at  the  drilling,  while  Ser¬ 
geant  Trul)ert  was  down  upon  me,  while 
we  were  hearing  of  domiciliary  visits  of 
inspection  to  ascertain  what  provisions 
the  citizens  had — in  the  midst  of  ail  this, 
my  dozen  pipes  of  sjnrits  of  wine  ar¬ 
rived  at  last  by  the  ordinary  convey¬ 
ance. 

How'  I  repented  of  having  ordered 
them !  How  often  I  could  have  torn 
my  hair  as  I  thought  that  half  my  thirty 
years’  gains  were  at  the  mercy  of  cir¬ 
cumstances!  How’  often  I  made  vow’S 
to  the  Emperor !  How  I  ran  every 
morning  to  the  coffee-houses  and  ale¬ 
houses  to  learn  the  news,  and  how  1 
trembled  as  I  read ! 

No  one  will  ever  know  what  I  suffered, 
not  even  Sorle,  for  I  kept  it  ail  from  her. 
She  was  too  keen-sighted  not  to  per¬ 
ceive  my  anxiety,  and  sometimes  she 
would  say,  “Come,  Moses,  have  cour¬ 
age!  All  will  come  right — patience  a 
little  longer !  ” 

But  the  rumors  which  came  from  Al- 
satia,  and  German  Lorraine  and  Hunds- 
ruck,  quite  upset  me :  “  They  are  coming ! 
They  will  not  dare  to  come !  We  are 
ready  for  them !  They  will  take  us  by 
surprise !  Peace  is  going  to  lie  made ! 
They  will  pass  by  to-morrow  !  We  shall 
have  no  fighting  this  winter !  They  can 
wait  no  longer !  The  Emperor  is  still 
in  Paris!  Marshal  Victor  is  at  llunin- 
guen !  They  are  impressing  the  custom¬ 
house  ofiicers,  the  forest-kee|>ers,  and  the 
gendarmery!  Some  Spanish  dragoons 
went  down  by  Saveme  yesterdav !  The 
mountaineers  will  defend  the  Vosges! 
There  will  be  fighting  in  Alsatia  !  ”  etc., 
etc.  Your  head  would  have  been 
turned,  Fritz.  In  the  morning  the  wind 
would  blow  one  way  and  put  you  in 
good  spirits;  at  night  it  would  blow 
another  way  and  you  w’ould  be  miserable. 

And  my  spirits  of  wine  were  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last  arrived,  in 
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the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  news,  which 
might  any  day  turn  into  a  conflict  of 
bullets  and  shells.  If  it  had  not  l>een  for 
my  other  troubles  I  should  have  been 
Wside  myself.  Fortunately,  my  indiii:na- 
tion  against  Monbome  and  the  other 
villains  diverted  my  mind. 

We  heard  nothing  more  of  Sergeant 
Trubert  .after  the  great  dinner  for  the 
remainder  of  that  day,  and  the  night 
following,  as  he  wjis  on  guard  ;  but  the 
next  morning,  as  I  was  rising,  behold, 
he  came  up  the  stairs,  with  his  musket 
on  his  shoulder ;  he  opened  the  door,  and 
began  to  laugh,  with  his  moustaches  all 
white  with  frost.  I  had  just  put  on  my 
pantaloons,  and  looked  at  him  in  a.ston- 
ishment.  My  wife  was  still  in  the 
room. 

“  He  !  he !  Father  Moses,”  said  he,  in 
a  goodnatured  voice,  “  It  was  a  dread¬ 
ful  cold  night.”  He  did  not  look  nor 
speak  like  the  same  person. 

“  Yes,  sergeant,”  I  replied,  “  it  is 
December,  and  that  is  what  we  must 
ex|>ect.” 

“  What  we  must  expect,”  he  repeated ; 
— “  a  reason  for  taking  a  drop  more  !  Let 
us  see,  is  there  any  more  of  that  old 
cherry-water  ?  ” 

He  looked,  as  he  spoke,  as  if  he  could 
see  through  me.  I  got  up  at  once  from 
my  arm-chair,  and  ran  to  fetch  the  bot¬ 
tle :  “Yes,  yes,  sergeant,”  I  exclaimed, 
“  there  is  more,  drink  and  enjoy  it.” 

As  I  said  this,  his  face,  which  had 
been  still  a  little  hard,  seemed  to  smile 
all  over.  He  placed  his  gun  in  a  corner, 
and,  standing  up,  handed  me  the  glass, 
saying  “  Pour  out.  Father  Moses,  pour 
out !  ” 

I  filled  it  brimfull.  As  I  did  so,  he 
laughed  softly.  His  yellow  face  puck¬ 
ered  up  in  hundreds  of  w’rinkles  at  the 
comers  of  his  eyes,  and  around  his 
cheeks  and  moustaches  and  chin.  He 
did  not  laugh  so  as  to  be  heard,  but  his 
eyes  showed  his  good  humor. 

“  Famous  cherry-water  this,  in  truth. 
Father  Moses  !  ”  he  said  as  he  drank  it. 
“  A  body  knows  who  has  drunk  it  in 
the  Black  Forest,  where  it  costs  nothing  1 
Aren’t  you  going  to  drink  w’ith  me  ?  ” 

“  With  pleasure,”  I  answered.  And 
we  drank  together.  He  looked  at  me 
all  the  time.  Suddenly  he  said,  mali¬ 
ciously,  with  a  contemptuous  look : 
“  Hey,  Father  Moses,  say,  you  were 


afraid  of  me  yesterday  ?  ”  He  smiled 
as  he  spoke. 

“  Oh — Sergeant  ” — 

“Come,  come,”  said  he,  laying  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder — “confess  that  I 
frightened  you.” 

He  smiled  so  pleasantly  that  I  could 
not  help  saying:  “  Well,  yes,  a  little  !  ” 
“  He  I  he  !  he !  I  knew  it  very  well,” 
said  he.  “You  had  heard  them  say, 

‘  Sergeant  Trubert  is  a  tough  one  !  ’  You 
were  afraid,  and  you  gave  me  a  dinner 
fit  for  a  prince  to  coax  me  !  ” 

He  laughed  aloud,  an<l  I  ended  by 
laughing  too.  Sorle  had  heard  all,  in 
the  next  room,  and  now  came  to  the 
door,  and  said,  “Good  morning,  Mr. 
Sergeant.” 

He  exclaimed,  “  Father  Moses,  here 
is  what  may  be  called  a  woman  !  You 
can  boast  of  having  a  proud  woman,  a 
malignant  woman,  more  malignant  than 
you  are.  Father  Moses ;  he,  he,  he  !  That 
is  as  it  should  be — that  is  as  it  should 
be!” 

Sorl6  was  delighted. 

“  Oh  !  Mr,  Sergeant,”  said  she,  “  can 
you  really  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Bah  !  bah  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  You 
are  a  first-rate  woman  !  I  saw  you  when 
I  first  came,  and  said  to  myself,  “  Take 
heed,  Trubert !  They  make  a  fair  pre¬ 
tense  ;  it  is  a  stratagem  to  send  you  to 
the  hotel  to  sleep.  W e  will  let  the  enemy 
unmask  his  batteries!  ” 

“  Ha !  ha !  ha !  You  gave  me  a 
dinner  fit  for  a  Mai-shal  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Now,  Father  Moses,  I  invite 
myself  to  take  a  small  glass  of  cheiry- 
water  with  you  now  and  then.  Put 
the  bottle  aside,  by  itself,  it  is  excel¬ 
lent  !  And  as  for  the  rest,  the  room 
which  vou  have  given  me  is  too  hand¬ 
some  ;  I  don’t  like  such  gewgaws ;  this 
fine  furniture  and  these  soft  beds  are 
good  •  for  women.  What  I  want  is  a 
small  room,  like  that  at  the  side,  two 
good  chairs,  a  pine  table,  a  plain  bed 
with  a  mattress,  paillasse,  and  coverings, 
and  five  or  six  nails  in  the  wall  for  hang¬ 
ing  mjr  things.  You  just  give  me  that !  ” 
“  Since  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Sergeant.” 
“Yes,  I  wish  it;  the  handsome  room 
will  be  for  state  ocaasions.” 

“You  will  breakfast  with  us?”  ask¬ 
ed  my  wife,  well  pleased. 

“  I  breakfast  and  dine  at  the  cantine,’’ 
replied  the  sergeant.  “  I  do  very  well 
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there ;  and  I  don’t  want  to  have  good 
people  go  to  any  expense  for  me. 
When  people  respeet  an  old  soldier  as 
lie  ought  to  be  respected,  when  they 
treat  him  kindly,  when  they  are  like 
ou,  Trubert,  too,  is  what  he  ought  to 
e.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Sergeant !  ”  said  Sorl6. 

“  Call  me  Sergeant,”  said  he,  “  I  know 
you  now.  You  are  not  like  all  the  rabble 
of  the  city  ;  rascals  who  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  rich  while  we  have  been  off  fighting ; 
wretches  who  do  nothing  but  heaj)  up 
money  and  grow  big  at  the  expense  of 
the  army,  who  live  on  us,  who  are  in¬ 
debted  to  us  for  evei7thing,  and  who 
send  us  to  sleep  in  nests  of  vermin.  Ah  ! 
a  thousand  million  thunders  !  ” 

His  face  resumed  its  bad  look;  his 
moustaches  shook  with  his  anger,  and 
I  thought  to  myself,  “  What  a  good  idea 
it  was  to  treat  him  well !  Scrip’s  ideas 
are  always  good !  ” 

But  in  a  moment  he  relaxed,  and  lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  my  arm,  he  exclaimed  : 

“To  think  that  you  are  Jews  1  a  kind 
of  abominable  race ;  everything  that  is 
dirty  and  vile  :ind  niggardly  !  To  think 
that  you  are  Jews !  It  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  you  are  Jews  ?  ” 

“  Ves,sir,”  replied  Sorl6. 

“  Well,  ui)on  my  word,  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  it,’’  said  he ;  “  I  have  seen  so 
many  Jews,  in  Poland  and  Germany, 
that  I  thought  to  myself  ‘  they  are  send¬ 
ing  me  to  some  Jew's ;  I  must  take  care, 
or  it  will  be  the  end  of  me.’  ” 

We  kept  silent  in  our  mortification, 
and  he  added,  “Come,  W'e  will  say  no 
more  about  that.  You  are  good,  honest 
people  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  trouble  you. 
Your  hand.  Father  Moses !  ” 

1  gave  him  my  hand. 

“  I  like  you,”  said  he.  “  Now,  Ma¬ 
dame  Moses,  the  side  room !  ” 

We  showed  him  the  small  room  that 
he  asked  for,  and  he  went  at  once  to 
fetch  his  knapsack  from  the  other,  saying 
as  he  went : 

“  Now  I  am  among  honest  people ! 
We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
along  together.  You  do  not  trouble  me, 
I  do  not  trouble  you ;  I  come  in  and  go 
out,  by  day  or  night ;  it  is  Sergeant  Tru¬ 
bert,  that  18  enough.  And  now  and  then, 
in  the  morning,  we  will  take  our  little 
glass ;  it  is  agreed,  is  it  not,  Father  Mo¬ 
ses?” 


“  Yes,  sergeant.” 

“  And  here  is  the  key  of  the  house,” 
said  Sorl4. 

“  Very  well ;  everything  is  arranged  ; 
now  I  am  going  to  take  a  nap ;  good¬ 
bye,  my  friends.” 

“  I  hope  you  will  sleep  well,  sergeant.” 
We  went  out  at  once,  iuid  heard  him  lie 
down.  * 

“  You  see,  Moses,  you  see,”  whisjMired 
my  wife,  in  the  alley,  “  it  has  ail  come 
right.” 

“  Y’es,”  I  replied,  “  all  right,  excellent ; 
your  plan  was  a  good  one ;  and  now',  if 
the  s})irits  of  wine  only  come,  we  shall 
be  happy.” 

VIII. 

From  that  time  the  sergeant  lived 
with  us  without  troubling  anybody. 
Every  morning,  before  he  went  to  his 
duties,  he  came  and  sat  a  few  minutes  in 
my  room,  and  talked  with  me  w  hile  ho 
took  his  glass,  lie  liked  to  laugh  with 
SAfel,  and  W’e  called  him  “  our  8erge.ant,” 
as  if  he  w'cre  one  of  the  family.  He 
seemed  to  like  to  be  with  us ;  he  was  a 
careful  man  ;  he  would  not  idlow  our 
achnhisyoit  to  black  his  shoes ;  he  clean¬ 
ed  his  own  buff-skins,  and  would  not  let 
any  one  touch  his  arms. 

One  morning,  when  I  was  going  to 
answer  to  the  call,  he  met  me  in  the 
alley,  and,  seeing  a  little  rust  on  my 
musket,  he  began  to  swear  like  the 
devil. 

“  Ah  !  Father  Moses,  if  I  had  you  in 
my  company,  it  would  go  hard  with 
you  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  thought  I;  “  but,  thank  God, 
I’m  not.” 

Sorle,  le.aning  over  the  balustrades 
above,  laughed  heartily. 

From  that  time  the  sergeant  regularly 
inspected  my  equipments ;  I  must  clean 
my  gun  over  ami  over,  take  it  to  pieces, 
clean  the  barrel  and  furbish  the  bayo¬ 
net  as  if  I  expected  to  go  and  fight. 
And  even  when  he  knew  that  Monbome 
treated  me  brutally,  he  still  wanted  to 
teach  me  the  exercises.  All  my  remon¬ 
strances  were  of  no  avail,  he  w'ould  frown 
and  say : 

“Father  Moses,  I  can’t  stand  it,  that 
an  honest  man  like  you  should  know  less 
than  the  rabble.  Go  along !  ” 

And  then  we  w'ould  go  to  the  barn. 
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It  was  very  cold,  but  the  sergeant,  was 
so  provoked  at  my  want  of  briskness  in 
performing  the  movements,  that  he  al¬ 
ways  put  me  in  a  great  perspiration  be¬ 
fore  we  finished, 

“  Attention  to  the  commander,  and  no 
laziness  !  ”  he  would  exclaim. 

I  used  to  hear  Sorl4,  Safel,  and  the 
servant  laughing  in  the  stairway,  as  they 
peeped  thro)igh  the  laths,  and  I  did  not 
dare  to  turn  my  head,  and  thtis  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  good  Truhert  that 
I  learned  to  charge  after  a  dozen  lessojis, 
and  became  one  of  the  beat  vaulters  in 
the  comj^>any. 

Ah !  h  ritz,  it  would  all  have  been  very 
well  if  the  spirits  of  wine  had  come  ;  but 
instead  of  my  dozen  pipes,  there  came 
half  a  company  of  marine  artillery,  and 
four  hundred  recruits  for  the  sixth  regi¬ 
ment. 

Almost  immediately  the  govemor  or- 
dere<l  the  circuit  of  the  city  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  six  hundred  metres. 

You  should  have  seen  the  havoc  that 
was  made  in  the  place ;  the  fences,  the 
palisades,  the  trees  cut  down,  the  houses 
demolished,  from  which  every  one  car¬ 
ried  away  a  beam  or  some  timbers. 
You  should  have  looked  down  from 
the  ramparts  and  seen  the  little  gar¬ 
dens,  the  lines  of  poplars,  the  old  trees 
in  the  orchards  felled  to  tlie  ground  and 
dragged  away  by  swarms  of  workmen. 
You  should  have  seen  all  this  to  know 
what  war  is ! 

Father  Frise,  the  two  Camus  boys,  the 
Sade.s,  the  Bosserts,  and  all  the  families 
of  the  gardeners  and  small  farmers  who 
lived  at  Phalsburg,  suftered  the  most.  I 
can  almost  hear  old  Fritz  exclaim  : 

“Ah!  my  poor  plum-trees  !  Ah  !  my 
poor  pear-trees ;  I  planted  you  myself, 
forty  years  ago.  How  beautiful  you 
were,  always  covere<l  with  fine  fruit ! 
Oh,  misery  !  misery  !  ” 

And  the  soldiers  still  chopped  away. 
Toward  the  end,  old  Fritz  went  away, 
his  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  weejung 
bitterly. 

The  rumor  spread  also  that  they  were 
going  to  burn  the  Maisons  Rouges  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mittlebronn  hill,  the  tile-kiln 
at  Pernette,  and  the  little  inns  of  PAr- 
hre-  Vert  and  Panier  Flniri,  but  it  seem¬ 
ed  that  the  govemor  found  it  was  not 
necessary,  as  these  houses  w’ere  out  of 
range  ;  or  rather,  that  they  would  re- 
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serve  that  till  later;  and,  that  the  allies 
were  coming  sooner  than  they  were 
expected. 

Of  what  happened  Iwfore  the  block¬ 
ade,  I  remember,  too,  that  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-second  of  December,  about  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  call  was  beat. 
Everybody  supposed  that  it  was  for  the 
drill,  and  I  set  out  quietly,  with  my 
musket  on  my  shoulder,  as  usual ;  but, 
as  I  reached  the  corner  of  the  mayoralty, 
I  saw  the  troops  of  the  garrison  formed 
under  the  trees  of  the  square. 

They  placed  us  with  them  in  two 
r.anks ;  .and  then  Govemor  Moulin,  com¬ 
manders  Thomas  and  Pettigenet,  and  the 
mavor,  with  a  tri-colored  sash  about  his 
waist,  arrived. 

They  beat  the  march,  and  then  the 
drum-major  raised  his  baton,  and  the 
drums  stopped.  The  governor  began 
to  sneak,  everybody  listened,  and  the 
words  heard  from  a  distance  were  re¬ 
peated  from  one  to  another. 

“  Officers,  sub-officers,  national  guards, 
and  soldiers ! 

“The  enemy  is  concentrated  upon  the 
Rhine,  only  three  days’  march  from 
us.  The  city  is  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  siege ;  the  civil  authorities  give  place 
to  marti.al  law.  A  permanent  court- 
martial  repl.aces  ordinary  tribunals. 

“  Inhabit.ants  of  Phalsburg !  we  expect 
from  you  courage,  devotion,  obedience ! 
Vive  V  Emperenr  !  ” 

And  a  thousand  cries  of  “  Vive  PEm- 
pereurl"  filled  the  .air. 

I  trembled  to  the  ends  of  my  hair ; 
my  spirits  of  wine  were  still  on  the 
road ;  I  considered  myself  a  ruined 
m.an. 

The  immediate  distribution  of  car¬ 
tridges,  and  the  order  which  the  battalion 
received  to  go  and  pillage  pmvisions, 
and  bring  in  cattle  from  the  surrounding 
villages  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  thinking  of  iny  misfor¬ 
tune. 

I  had  also  to  think  of  my  ow’ii  life, 
for,  in  receiving  such  an  onler,  we  sup¬ 
posed  of  course  that  the  i)easants  would 
resist,  and  it  is  abominable  to  have  to 
fight  the  people  you  are  robbing. 

I  was  very  pale  as  I  thought  of  all 
this. 

But  when  Commander  Thomas  cried 
out,  “  Charge !  ”  and  I  tore  oflf  my  first 
cartridge,  and  put  it  in  the  barrel,  .and. 
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instead  of  hearing  the  ramrod  I  felt  a 
ball  at  the  bottom  ! — when  they  ordered 
U8 :  “  File  to  the  left — left  1  left !  for¬ 
ward  1  quick  step  1  march  !  ”  and  we  set 
out  for  the  barracks  of  the  Bois-de- 
Chfines,  while  the  first  battalion  went 
on  to  Quatre-Vents  and  Bichelberg,  the 
second  to  Wechern  and  Metting;  when 
I  thought  we  were  going  to  seize  and 
carry  away  ever3rthing,  and  that  the 
court-martial  was  at  the  mayoralty  to 
pass  sentence  upon  those  who  did  not 
do  their  duty ; — all  these  new  and  ter¬ 
rible  t  hings  completely  upset  me.  I  was 
troubled  as  I  saw  the  village  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  pictured  to  myself  beforehand 
the  cries  of  the  women  and  children. 

You  see,  Fritz,  to  take  from  the  poor 
peasant  all  his  living  at  the  beginning  of 
winter;  to  take  from  him  his  cow,  his 
^ats,  his  pigs,  everything  in  short,  it 
IS  dreadful !  and  my  owm  misfortune 
made  me  feel  more  for  that  of  others. 

And  then,  as  we  marched,  I  thought 
of  my  daughter  ZefiTen,  and  Baruch,  and 
their  children,  and  I  exclaimed  to  my¬ 
self: 

“  Mercy  on  us  I  if  the  enemy  comes, 
what  will  they  do  in  an  exposed  town 
like  Saverne  ?  They  will  lose  everything. 
We  shall  be  in  misery  from  one  day  till 
the  next.” 

These  thoughts  took  away  my  breath, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  I  saw  some 
peasants,  who,  from  their  little  windows, 
watched  our  approach  over  the  fields  and 
along  their  street,  without  stirring. 
They  did  not  know  what  we  were 
coming  for. 

Six  soldiers  on  horseback  preceded 
us ;  Commander  Thomas  ordered  them 
to  pass  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  bar¬ 
racks,  to  prevent  the  peasants  from  driv¬ 
ing  their  cattle  into  the  woods,  when 
they  had  found  out  that  we  had  come  to 
rob  them. 

They  set  off  on  a  gallop. 

We  came  to  the  first  house,  where 
there  was  a  stone  crucifix.  We  heard 
the  order : 

“  Halt!” 

Then  thirty  men  were  detached  to  act 
as  sentinels  in  the  little  streets,  and  I  was 
among  the  number,  which  1  liked,  for  I 
preferred  being  on  duty  to  going  into 
their  stables  and  barns. 

As  we  filed  through  the  principal 
straet  the  peasants  asked  us : 


“.What  is  going  on  ?  Have  they  been 
cutting  wood  ?  Have  they  been  making 
arrests  ?  ”  and  such  like  questions.  But 
we  did  not  answer  them,  and  hastened 
on. 

Monborne  placed  me  in  the  third 
street  to  the  nght,  near  the  large  house 
of  Father  Franz,  who  raised  bees  on  the 
slope  of  the  valley  behind  his  house.  We 
heard  the  sheep  bleating  and  the  cattle 
lowing ;  that  wretch  of  a  Monborne  said, 
winking  his  eye : 

“  It  will  be  jolly!  We  will  make  the 
barracks-folks  o|)en  their  eyes.” 

He  had  no  mercy  in  him.  He  said  to 
me: 

“  Moses,  thou  must  stay  there.  If  any 
one  tries  to  pass,  cross  the  bayonet.  If 
any  one  resists,  prick  him  well  and  then 
fire.  The  law  must  be  supported  by 
force.” 

I  don’t  know  where  the  cobbler  picked 
up  that  expression ;  but  he  left  me  in  the 
street,  between  two  fences  white  with 
frost,  and  went  on  his  way  with  the  rest 
of  the  pickets. 

I  waited  there  nearly  twenty  minutes, 
considering  what  1  should  do  if  the  peas¬ 
ants  tried  to  save  their  property,  and 
thinking  it  would  be  much  better  to 
fire  upon  the  cattle  than  upon  their 
owners. 

I  was  much  perplexed  and  was  very 
cold,  when  I  heard  a  great  shouting ;  at 
the  same  time  the  drum  began  to  beat. 
Some  men  went  into  the  stables  and 
drove  out  the  cattle.  The  barracks- 
people  swore  and  wept ;  some  tried  to 
defend  themselves.  Conimander  Thomas 
cried  out : 

“  To  the  square  !  Drive  them  to  the 
square !  ” 

Some  cows  escaped  through  the  fences, 
and  you  can’t  imagine  what  a  tumult 
there  was.  I  congratulated  myself  that 
I  w’as  not  in  the  midst  of  this  pillage. 
But  this  did  not  last  long,  for  suddenly 
a  herd  of  goats,  driven  by  two  old 
women,  filed  down  the  street  on  their 
way  to  the  valley. 

Then  I  had  to  cross  the  bayonet  ami  • 
call  out : 

“Halt!” 

One  of  the  women,  mother  Migneron, 
knew  me  ;  she  had  a  jntchfurk,  and  was 
very  pale. 

“  Let  me  pass,  Moses,”  said  she. 

I  saw  that  she  was  coming  slowly 
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toward  me,  meaning  to  throw  me  do\vTi 
with  her  pitchfork.  The  other  tried  to 
drive  the  goats  into  a  little  garden  at  the 
side,  but  the  slats  were  too  near  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  fence  too  high. 

I  should  have  liked  to  let  them  go 
down,  and  deny  having  seen  anything ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Lieutenant  Rollet 
came  up  and  called  out : 

“  Attention  1  ” 

And  two  men  of  the  company  follow¬ 
ed  ;  MAery  and  Schweyer,  the  brewer. 

Old  Migneron,  seeing  me  cross  the 
bayonet,  began  to  grind  her  teeth,  saying : 

“  Ah !  wretch  of  a  Jew,  thou’lt  pay  for 
this !  ’’ 

She  was  so  angry  that  she  had  no  fear 
of  my  musket,  and  three  times  she  tried 
to  thrust  her  pitchfork  into  me  ;  then  I 
ftiund  the  benefit  of  my  drilling,  for  I 
parried  all  her  attacks. 

Two  goats  escaped  befween  my  legs ; 
the  rest  were  taken.  The  soldiers  pushed 
b.ack  the  old  woman,  broke  her  pitch- 
fork,  and  finally  regained  the  chief  street, 
•which  was  full  of  cattle,  lowing  and 
kicking. 

Old  Migneron  sat  down  on  the  fence 
and  tore  her  hair. 

Just  then  two  cows  came  along,  their 
tails  in  the  air,  leaping  over  the  fences 
and  upsetting  everything,  the  baskets  of 
bees  and  their  old  keeper.  Fortunately, 
as  it  was  winter,  the  bees  remained  as  if 
dead  in  their  baskets,  or  else  I  believe 
they  would  have  routed  our  whole  bat¬ 
talion. 

The  horn  of  the  hardier*  sounded  in 
the  village.  He  had  been  summoned  in 
the  name  of  the  law.  This  old  hardier. 
Nickel,  passed  along  the  street,  and  the 
animals  became  quiet,  and  could  be  put 
in  some  order.  I  saw  the  procession  ^o 
along  the  street;  the  oxen  and  cows  in 
front,  then  the  goats,  and  the  pigs 
behind. 

The  barracks-people  followed,  flinging 
stones  and  throwing  sticks.  I  saw  that, 
if  I  should  be  forgotten,  these  wretches 
would  fall  upon  me,  and  1  should  be 
murdered ;  but  Sergeant Monbome,  with 
other  comrades,  came  and  relieved  me. 
They  all  laughed,  and  said  : 

“  VVe  have  shaved  them  well  1  There 
is  not  a  goat  left  at  the  barracks;  we 
have  taken  everything  at  one  haul.” 


We  hastened  to  rejoin  the  column, 
which  marched  in  two  lines  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  road,  the  cattle  in  the 
middle,  our  company  liehind,  and  Nickel, 
w'ith  Commander  Thomas,  -n  front. 
This  formed  a  file  of  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  paces.  On  every  animal  a  bundle 
of  hay  had  been  tied  for  fodder. 

In  this  way  we  passed  slowly  into  the 
street  of  the  cemetery. 

Upon  the  glacis  we  halted,  and  tied 
up  the  animals,  and  the  order  came  to 
take  them  down  into  the  fosses  behind 
the  arsenal. 

W e  were  the  first  that  returned ;  we 
had  seised  thirty  oxen,  forty-five  cows, 
a  quantity  of  goats  and  pigs,  and  some 
sheep. 

All  day  long  the  companies  were  com¬ 
ing  back  with  their  booty,  so  that  the 
fosses  were  filled  with  cattle,  which  re¬ 
mained  in  the  open  air.  Then  the  gov- 
vernor  said  that  the  garrison  had  provi¬ 
sions  for  six  months,  and  every  in¬ 
habitant  must  prove  that  he  had  enough 
to  last  as  long  as  that,  and  that  domi¬ 
ciliary  visits  were  to  begin. 

We  broke  ranks  before  the  city  h:ill. 
I  was  going  up  the  main  street,  my  gun 
on  my  shoulder,  when  some  one  called 
me : 

“  Hey !  Father  Moses !  ” 

I  turned  and  saw  our  sergeant. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  laughing,  “  you  have 
made  your  first  attack ;  you  h.ave  brought 
us  back  some  provisious.  Well  and 
good  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Sergeant,  but  it  is  very  sad  1  ” 

“  What,  sad  ?  Thirty  oxen,  forty-five 
cows,  some  pigs  and  goats — it  is  mag¬ 
nificent  1  ” 

“  To  be  sure,  but  if  you  had  heard  the 
cries  of  these  poor  people,  if  you  had 
seen  them  1  ” 

“  Bah  !  bah  1  ”  sjiid  he.  “  Primo, 
Father  Moses,  soldiers  must  live ;  men 
must  have  their  rations  if  they  are  going 
to  fight.  1  have  seen  things  done  differ¬ 
ently,  to  be  sure,  in  Germany  and  Spain 
and  Italy !  Peasants  are  selfish ;  they 
want  to  keep  their  own;  they  do  not 
regard  the  honor  of  the  flag;  that  is 
trash  I  In  some  respects  they  would  be 
worse  than  tow’ns-people,  if  we  were 
foolish  enough  to  listen  to  them;  we 
must  be  strict.” 

“We  have  been,  sergeant,”  I  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  but  if  I  had  been  master,  we 
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should  not  have  robbed  these  poor 
wretches ;  they  are  in  a  pitiable  condi¬ 
tion  enough  already.” 

“  You  are  too  compassionate,  Father 
Moses,  aud  you  thitik  that  others  are 
like  yourself.  But  we  must  remember 
that  pe.usants,  citizens,  civilians,  live 
only  by  the  soldiers,  and  have  all  the 
protit  without  wanting  to  pay  any  of  the 
cost.  If  we  followed  your  advice  we 
should  die  of  hunger  in  this  little  town  ; 
our  peasants  would  support  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  the  Austrians,  and  Bavarians  at  our 
expense.  This  pack  of  scoundrels  would 
be  having  a  good  time  from  morning  to 
night,  and  the  rest  of  us  would  be  as 
poor  as  church-mice.  That  would  not 
do — there  is  no  sense  in  it !  ” 

He  laughed  aloud.  We  had  now 
come  into  our  alley,  and  I  went  up 
stairs. 

“Is  it  thou,  Moses  ?  ”  asked  Sorle  in 
the  darkness,  for  it  was  nightfall. 

“Yes,  the  sergeant  and  I.” 

“  Ah,  good !  ”  said  she ;  “  I  was  ex¬ 
pecting  you.” 

“  Madame  Moses,”  exclaimed  the 
sergeant,  “  your  husband  can  boast  now 
of  being  a  real  soldier ;  he  has  not  yet 
seen  fire,  but  he  h:is  crossed  bayonets.” 

“  AI) !  ”  said  Sorle,  “  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  him  back.” 

In  the  room,  through  the  little  white 
door-curtains,  w’e  saw  the  lamp  burning, 
and  smelt  the  soup.  The  sergeant  went 
to  his  room,  as  usual,  and  we  into  ours. 
Sorl6  looked  at  me  with  her  great  black 
eyes,  she  saw'  how  pale  I  was,  and  knew’ 
what  I  was  thinking  .about.  She  took 
from  me  iny  cartri»ige-box,  and  placed 
my  musket  in  the  closet. 

“Where  is  Safel?  ”  I  asked. 

“  He  must  be  in  the  square.  I  sent 
him  to  see  if  you  ha<l  come  back. 
Hark !  There  he  is  coming  up  !  ” 

Then  I  heard  the  child  come  up  the 
stairs  ;  he  opened  the  door  at  once  and 
ran  joyfully  to  embrace  me. 

VVe  sat  down  to  dinner,  and,  in  spite 
of  my  trouble,  I  ate  with  a  good  ap¬ 
petite,  having  taken  nothing  since 
morning. 

Suddenly  Sorl4  said  :  “  If  the  invoice 
does  not  come  before  the  city  gates  are 
closed  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  anything, 
for  goods  are  at  tlie  risk  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  until  they  arc  delivered.  And  we 
have  not  received  the  inventory.’’ 
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“  Yes,”  I  replied,  “  you  are  right ;  M. 
Quataya,  instead  of  sending  us  the 
spirits  of  wine  at  once,  waited  eight 
days  to  answer  us.  If  he  had  sent  the 
twelve  pi|>e8  that  day  or  the  day  after, 
they  would  be  here  by  this  time.  The 
delay  is  not  our  fault.” 

You  see,  Fritz,  how  anxious  we  were  ; 
but,  as  the  sergeant  c:ime  to  smoke  his 
pipe  at  the  corner  of  the  stove,  as  usual, 
we  said  no  more  about  it. 

I  spoke  only  of  my  fears  in  regard  to 
Teffen,  Baruch, and  their  children,  in  an 
exposed  town  like  Saverne.  The  ser¬ 
geant  tried  to  put  my  mind  at  ease,  and 
said  that  in  such  places  tliey  made,  to  be 
sure,  all  sorts  of  requisitions  in  wines, 
brandies,  provisions,  carriages,  carts  and 
horses,  but,  except  in  case  of  resistance, 
the  people  were  let  alone,  and  the 
soldiers  even  tried  to  kee])  on  good 
terms  with  th’em. 

We  kept  on  talking  till  nearly  ten 
o’clock ;  then  the  Berge:mt,  who  had  to 
keep  guard  at  the  German  gate,  went 
aw’ay,  and  we  went  to  bed. 

This  was  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  of  December, 
a  very  cold  night. 

IX. 

The  next  morning,  when  T  threw’  back 
the  shutters  of  our  room,  everything 
w’as  w  lute  with  snow’ ;  the  old  elms  of 
the  square,  the  street,  the  roofs  of  the 
mayoralty  and  market  and  church. 
Some  of  our  neighbors,  Recco  the  tin¬ 
man,  Spick  the  baker,  and  old  Durand 
the  mattress-maker,  opened  their  doors 
and  looked  as  if  dazzled,  W’hile  they 
exclaimed : 

“  He  !  Winter  has  come !  ” 

Although  we  see  it  everv  year  yet  it 
is  like  a  new  existence.  \Ve  breathe 
better  out  of  doors,  and  within  it  is  a 
piciisure  to  sit  in  the  corner  of  the  fire¬ 
place  and  smoke  our  pipes,  while  we 
w.atch  the  crackling  of  the  red  fire. 
Yes,  I  have  always  felt  so  for  seventy- 
five  years,  and  I  feel  so  still ! 

I  had  scarcely  opened  the  shutters 
w’hen  Safel  sprang  from  his  bed  like  a 
squirrel,  and  came  ami  fl.attcned  his  nose 
against  a  pane  of  glass,  his  long  hair  di¬ 
shevelled  .and  his  legs  uncovered. 

“  Oh  !  snow  !  snow  I  ”  he  exclaimed. ' 
“  Now  we  c:m  have  some  slides  1  ” 
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Sorl6,  in  the  next  roora,  made  haste 
to  dress  herself  and  run  in.  We  ail 
looked  out  for  some  minutes ;  then  I 
went  to  make  the*fire,  Sorle  went  to  the 
kitehen,  iSafel  dressed  himself  hastily, 
and  everything  fell  back  into  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ehannel. 

Notwithstanding  the  falling  snow,  it 
was  very  cold.  Ycm  need  only  see  the 
lire  kindle  at  once,  and  hear  it  roar  in  the 
stove,  to  know  that  it  was  freezing  hard. 

As  we  were  eating  our  soup,  I  said 
to  SorI4,  “  The  poor  sergeant  must  have 
]>ass(‘d  a  dreadful  night,  llis  little  glass 
of  cherrv-water  will  taste  good.” 

“  Yes,’*’  she  said,  “it  was  well  for  you 
to  think  of  it.” 

She  went  to  the  closet,  and  filled  my 
little  poeket-fiask  from  the  bottle  of 
cherry-water. 

You  know',  Fritz,  that  we  do  not  like 
to  go  into  public  houses  when  we  are  on 
our  way  to  our  own  business.  Each  of 
us  carries  his  own  little  bottle  and  crust 
of  bre.'ul ;  it  is  the  best  way  and  most 
coidbrmed  to  the  law  of  the  Lord. 

8orle  then  tilled  my  Husk,  and  I  put 
it  in  my  pocket,  under  my  great-coat,  to 
go  to  the  guard-house.  Salel  wanted  to 
follow  me,  but  his  mother  told  him  to 
stay,  and  1  went  down  alone,  well 
pleased  at  being  able  to  do  the  sergeant 
a  kindness. 

It  was  about  seven  o’clock.  The 
quantity  of  snow  falling  from  the  roofs 
at  every  gust  of  wind  was  enough  to 
blind  you.  But  going  along  the  walls, 
with  my  nose  in  iny  great-coat,  which 
was  well  drawn  up  on  the  shoulders,  I 
reached  the  German  gate,  and  was 
about  going  down  the  three  steps  of 
the  gu.-ird-house,  under  the  iirch  at  the 
letl,  when  the  sergeant  himself  opened 
the  heavy  door  aiul  exclaimed : 

“  Is  it  you.  Father  Mo.ses  1  What  the 
devil  has  brought  you  here  in  this 
cold?  ” 

The  guard-house  was  full  of  mist ;  we 
could  h:irdly  see  some  men  stretched  on 
camp-betls  at  the  further  end,  and  five 
or  six  veterans  near  the  red-hot  stove. 

1  stood  and  looked. 

“Here,”  I  said  to  the  sergeant  as  I 
handed  him  my  little  bottle,  “  I  have 
brought  you  your  drop  of  cherry-water; 
it  was  such  a  cold  night,  you  must  need 
it.” 

“And  you  have  thought  of  me,  Father 
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Moses  1  ”  he  exclaimed,  taking  me  by  the 
arm,  and  looking  at  me  with  emotion. 

“Yes,  sergeant.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  of  it.” 

lie  raised  the  tlask  to  his  mouth  and 
took  a  good  drink.  At  that  moment 
there  was  a  distant  cry,  “  Who  goes 
there  ?  ”  and  the  guard  of  the  outpost 
ran  to  open  the  gate. 

“  That  is  go<>d  !  ”  said  the  sergeant, 
tapping  on  the  cork,  and  giving  me  the 
bottle ;  “  take  it  back.  Father  Moses,  and 
thank  you !  ” 

Then  he  turned  toward  the  half- 
moon  and  a.sked,  “  What’s  the  news  ?  ” 

We  both  looked  and  saw  a  hussar 
quarter-master,  a  withered,  gray  old 
imin,  with  quantities  of  chevrons  on  his 
arm,  arrive  in  great  haste. 

All  my  life  1  shall  have  that  man  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes ;  his  smoking  hor.se,  his 
flying  sabretash,  his  sword  clinking 
against  his  boots  ;  his.  colbac  and  dolman 
covered  with  frost ;  his  long,  bony 
wrinkled  face,  his  {minted  nose,  long 
chin,  and  yellow  eyes.  1  shall  always 
see  him  riding  like  the  wind,  then  sto{)- 
|ting  his  rearing  horse  under  the  arch  in 
front  of  us,  ami  calling  out  to  us  with  a 
voice  like  a  trum))et :  “  Where  is  the 
governor’s  house,  sergeant  ?  ” 

“The  first  house  at  the  right,  quarter- 
m.aster.  What  is  the  news  ?  ” 

“  The  enemy  is  in  ALsatia !  ” 

ITiose  who  have  never  seen  such  men 
— men  accustomed  to  lon^  warfare,  ami 
hard  as  iron — can  never  imagine  them. 
And  then  to  have  heard  the  exclamation, 
“  The  enemy  is  in  Alsatia!  ”  would  have 
made  you  tremble. 

The  veterans  had  gone  away  ;  the 
sergeant,  as  he  saw  the  hussar  fasten  his 
horse  at  the  governor's  door,  said  to 
me  :  “  Ah,  well.  Father  Moses,  now  we 
shall  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes !  ” 

He  laughed,  and  the  others  seemed 
pleased. 

As  for  myself,  I  set  forth  quickly, 
with  my  head  bent,  and  in  my  terror  re- 
{leating  to  myself  the  words  of  the 
pro|>het ; 

“  One  |)Ost  sh.all  run  to  meet  another, 
and  one  messenger  to  meet  another,  to 
show  the  king  that  his  {lassages  are  stop- 
]ted,  and  the  reeds  they  have  burned 
with  tire,  and  the  men  of  war  are 
alTrighted. 

“The  mighty  men  have  forborne  to 
24 
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fight,  they  have  remained  in  their  holds, 
their  might  hath  failed,  and  the  bars  are 
broken. 

Set  ye  up  a  standard  in  the  land, 
blow  the  trumpet  among  the  nations, 
prepare  the  nations  against  her,  call  to¬ 
gether  against  her  the  kingdoms,  appoint 
a  captain  against  her ! 

“  And  the  land  shall  tremble  and  sor¬ 
row  ;  for  every  purpose  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  performed,  to  make  the  land  a 
desolation  without  an  inhabitant !  ” 

I  saw  my  ruin  at  hand — the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  my  hope. 

“Mercy,  Moses!  ”  exclaimed  mv  wife, 
as  she  saw  me  come  back,  “  What  is 
the  matter?  Your  face  is  all  drawn  up. 
Something  dreadful  has  happened.” 

“  Yes,  Sorl6,”  I  said,  as  1  sat  down  ; 
“  the  time  of  trouble  has  come  of  which 
the  prophet  spoke:  ‘The  king  of  the 
south  shall  push  at  him,  and  the  king 
of  the  north  shall  come  against  him  like 
a  whirlwind  :  and  he  shall  enter  into  the 
countries  and  shall  overflow  and  pass 
over.” 

This  I  said  with  my  hands  raised  tow¬ 
ard  heaven.  Little  Safel  squeeze<l  him¬ 
self  between  my  knee8,while  Sorle  loqked 
on,  not  knowing  what  to  say ;  and  I  told 
them  that  the  Austrians  were  in  Alsatia ; 
that  the  Bavarians,  Swedes,  Prussians, 
and  Russians  were  coming  by  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  that  a  hussar  had  come  to 
announce  all  these  calamities ;  that  our 
spirits  of  wine  were  lost,  and  ruin  w’as 
threat'Cning  us. 

I  shed  a  few  teai-s,  and  neither  Sorl6 
nor  Sifel  would  comfort  me. 

It  was  the  eighth  hour  of  the  day. 
There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  city. 
We  heard  the  drum  beat,  and  procla¬ 
mations  read ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  enemy 
were  already  there. 

One  thing  which  I  remember  especial¬ 
ly,  for  we  had  opened  a  window  to  hear, 
was  that  the  governor  ordered  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  empty  immediately  their 
bams  and  granaries;  and  that,  while  we 
were  listening,  a  large  wagon  with  two 
horses,  from  Alsatia,  with  Baruch  sitting 
at  the  pole,  and  Zeflen  behind  on  some 
straw — her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  her 
other  child  at  her  side — turned  suddenly 
into  the  street. 

They  were  coming  to  us  for  safety ! 

The  sight  of  them  upset  me,  and  rais¬ 
ing  my  hands,  I  exclaimed : 
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“  Lord,  take  from  me  all  weakness  1 
Thou  seest  that  I  need  to  live  for  the 
sjxke  of  these  little  ones.  Therefore  be 
thou  mv  strength,  and  Jet  me  not  be  cut 
down !  ” 

And  I  went  down  at  once  to  receive 
them,  Sorl6  and  Safel  following  me.  I 
took  my  daughter  in  m^  arms,  and  helped 
her  to  the  ground,  while  Sorle  took  the 
children,  and  Baruch  exclaimed  : 

“We  came  at  the  last  hour !  The 
gate  was  closed  as  soon  as  we  had  come 
in.  There  were  many  others  from 
Quatre-Vents  and  Saverne  who  had  to 
stay  outside.” 

“  God  be  praised,  Baruch  !”  I  replied. 
“  You  are  all  welcome,  my  dear  chil¬ 
dren  !  1  have  not  much,  I  am  not  rich  ; 

but  what  I  have,  you  have — it  b  all 
yours.  Come  in !  ” 

And  we  went  up.stairs  ;  Zeflen,  Sorl6, 
and  I  carrying  the  children, while  Baruch 
stayed  to  pay  the  man  who  brought 
them,  and  then  he  came  up. 

The  street  was  now  full  of  straw  and 
hay,  thrown  out  from  the  granaries  ; 
there  was  no  wind,  and  the  snow  hatl 
stop|)ed  falling.  In  a  little  while  the 
shouts  and  jwoclamations  ceased. 

Sorle  hastened  to  serve  up  the  remains 
of  our  breakflist,  W’ith  a  bottle  of  wine ; 
and  Baruch,  while  he  wiis  eating,  told 
us  that  there  was  a  panic  in  Alsatia, 
that  the  Austrians  had  turned  Basle, 
and  were  advancing  by  forced  marches 
upon  Schlestadt,  NeufBrisach,  and  Stras- 
burg,  after  having  surrounded  llunin- 
guen. 

“  Everybody  is  escaping,”  said  he. 
“  They  are  fleeing  to  the  mountain,  tak¬ 
ing  their  valuables  on  their  carts,  and 
driving  their  cattle  into  the  woods. 
There  is  a  rumor  already  that  bands  of 
Cossacks  have  been  seen  at  Mutzig,  but 
that  is  hardly  possible,  as  the  army  of 
Marshal  Victor  is  on  the  Upper  Khine, 
and  dragoons  are  passing  every  da^’  to 
join  him.  How  could  they  pass  his  lines 
without  giving  battle  ?  ” 

We  were  listening  very  attentively 
to  these  things  when  the  sergeant  came 
in.  He  w’as  just  off  duty,  and  stood  out¬ 
side  of  the  door,  looking  at  us  with  aston¬ 
ishment. 

I  took  Zeffen  by  the  hand,  and  said  : 
“Sergeant,  this  is  my  daughter,  this  is 
my  son-in-law,  and  these  are  my  grand¬ 
children,  about  whom  I  have  told  you. 
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They  know  you,  for  I  have  told  them  in  none  the  less  grieved  to  have  him  go. 
my  letters  how  much  we  think  of  you.”  We  thought  of  the  pain  of  living  apari 
The  sergeant  looked  at  Zeffen. —  from  each  other;  of  hearing  no  tidings ; 
“Father  Moses,'’  said  he,  “you  have  a  of  being  all  the  time  uncertain  about  the 
handsome  daughter,  and  your  son-in  law  fate  of  our  beloved  onesl  Meanwhile 
seems  to  be  a  worthy  man.”  we  were  all  busy.  Sorle  and  ZelTen  pre- 

Then  he  took  little  Esdras  from  Zef-  pared  the  chihlren’s  bed ;  Baruch  took 
fen’s  arms,  and  lifted  hhn  up,  and  made  out  the  provisions  which  he  had  brought ; 
a  face  at  him,  at  which  the  child  Sal'el  played  with  the  two  little  ones,  and 
laughed,  and  everybody  was  please«l.  I  went  and  came,  thinking  about  our 
The  other  little  one  opened  his  eyes  wide  troubles. 

and  looked  on.  At  last,  when  the  best  room  was  ready 

“  My  children  have  come  to  stay  w’ith  for  Zeffen  and  the  children,  as  the  German 
me,”  I  .said  to  the  sergeant;  “you  will  gate  was  already  shut,  and  the  French 
excuse  them  if  they  make  a  little  noise  gate  would  be  o|)en  only  a  couple  of  hours 
in  the  house?”  longer  for  strangers  to  leave  the  city, 

“  How  !  Father  Moses,”  he  exclaimed.  Baruch  exclaimed :  “  Zeffen,  the  moment 
“  I  will  excuse  everything !  Do  not  be  has  come  !  ” 

concerned  ;  are  we  not  old  friends  ?  ”  He  had  scarcely  said  the  words  when 

Ami  at  once,  in  spite  of  all  we  could  the  great  agony  Wgan — cries,  embraces, 
say,  he  chose  another  room  looking  upon  and  te:irs  ! 

the  court.  Ah  !  it  is  a  great  joy  to  be  loved,  the 

“  All  the  nestful  ought  to  be  to-  oidy  true  joy  of  life.  But  what  sorrow 
gether,”  said  he.  “  I  am  the  friend  of  to  be  separated  I  And  how  our  family 
the  family,  the  old  sergeant,  who  will  not  loved  each  other!  How  Zeffen  .and 
trouble  anybody,  provided  they  are  glad  Baruch  embraced  one  another  1  How' 
to  see  him.”  they  leaned  over  their  little  ones,  how 

I  was  so  much  moved  that  I  gave  him  they  looked  at  them,  and  beg:in  to 
both  my  hands.  sob  again  ! 

“  It  w  as  a  happy  day  when  you  entered  What  can  be  said  at  such  a  moment  ? 
my  house,”  said  I.  “  The  Lord  be  I  sat  by  the  window,  with  my  hands  be- 
thankcd  for  it!  ”  fore  my  face,  without  strength  to  raise 

He  laughed,  and  said:  “Come  now,  ray  voice.  I  thought  to  myself:  “My 

Father  Moses;  come!  ILave  I  done  any-  God,  must  it  be  that  a  single  man  shall 
thing  more  than  was  natural  ?  Why  do  hold  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  us  all !  Must 
you  wonder  at  it  ?  ”  it  be  that,  for  his  pleasure,  for  the  grati- 

He  w’eiit  at  once  to  get  his  things  and  lication  of  his  pfide,  everything  shall  be 

carry  them  to  his  new  room ;  .and  then  confounded,  overturned  tom  asunder  ! 
went  aw:iy,  so  as  not  to  disturb  us.  My  God,  shall  these  troubles  never  end  ? 

How  we  are  mistaken !  This  sergeant.  Hast  thou  no  pity  on  thy  poor  crea- 
whom  Frichard  had  sent  to  plague  us,  tures  ?  ” 

at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  was  one  of  our  I  did  not  raise  mj^  eyes,  but  I  heard 
fiimily ;  he  consulted  our  comfort  in  the  lamentations  which  rent  my  heart, 
everything — and,  notwithstanding  all  the  .and  which  la.sted  till  the  moment  when 
years  that  have  passed  since  then,  I  Baruch,  perceiving  that  Zeffen  was  quite 
cannot  think  of  that  good  man  without  exhausted,  escaped,  exclaiming :  “  It 

emotion.  must  be  !  It  must  be  !  Adieu,  Zeffen  ! 

When  we  were  alone,  Baruch  told  us  Adieu,  my  children  !  Adieu,  all !  ” 

•  that  he  could  not  stay  at  Ph.alsburg ;  No  one  followed  him. 

that  he  had  come  to  bring  his  family.  We  heard  the  carri.ige  roll  away,  and 

with  everything  that  he  could  provide  then  was  the  great  sorrow — that  sorrow 
for  them  in  the  first  anxious  moments;  of  which  it  is  written : 
but  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers,  “  By  the  rivers  of  B.abylon,  there  we 
when  the  enemy  could  not  long  delay  sat  down ;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  re¬ 
coming,  his  duty  was  to  guard  his  house,  membered  Zion. 

and  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  “  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  wil 
pill.age  of  his  goods.  lows. 

This  seemed  right,  though  it  made  us  “For  there  they  that  carried  us  away 
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captive,  required  of  na  a  soi^,  saying : 
‘  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion  !  ’ 

“  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord’s  song 
in  a  strange  land  ?  ” 


From  Beotlej's  MlaoelUiijr. 

ASCENTS  OF  MOUNT  HOOD  AND  THE 
SIERRA  8ANDIA. 

[CASCADX  MOnCTAISA. - ACTIVE  VOLCANOES. - OLD 

CRATEM. — UlMENttR  CRATER  THREE  MILES  IN  I>IAM< 

ETEK. — H10IIE8T  MOL'NTAIK  IN  AMERICA. — DIAMOND 

PEAE.] 

The  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  other  chains  of  the  I’acitic  regions 
of  North  America  have  been  more  or 
less  explored  both  in  the  north,  the  cen¬ 
tral,  and  the  southern  districts — in  the 
north  by  our  own  countrymen,  in  the 
centre  by  the  American  surveyors,  and 
in  the  south  by  highway  and  railw'ay 
“prospectors,”  as  also  by  trapfiers  and 
gold-hunters  —  pioneers  of  civilization, 
who  have  made  permanent  tracks  be¬ 
tween  the  two  oceans.  But  few  travellers 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  ascend 
the  peaks  or  culminating  points  of  these 
far-off  ranges.  A  remarkable  exception 
resents  itself  in  a  recent  ascent  made 
y  the  Rev.  II.  K.  Hines  of  Mount  Hood, 
one  of  the  so-called  cascade  range,  a 
northward  continuation  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  which  traverses  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  Territory  of  W ashington 
from  south  to  north,  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Tliis  range  rises  to  an  average  altitude 
of  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet, 
while  at  intervals  of  many  miles  more 
aspiring  summits  spring  up  above  the 
evergreen  rooting  of  the  lower  moun¬ 
tains  five  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
feet  higher.  The  highest  of  these  is 
Mount  Hood.  It  stands  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  w^here  the  Columbia  lias 
ploughed  its  way  through  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  range  from  east 
to  west. 

Mr.  Hines  set  out  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th  of  July,  1866,  in  company  with 
three  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  full  of  determination,  af¬ 
ter  a  previous  unsuccessful  attempt  made 
in  September,  1864,*  to  use  Ids  own 
W’ords,  “  to  stand  upon  the  summit,  if 

*  Froceediogt  of  Uie  Royal  Geograpbical  So¬ 
ciety,  VoL  xi.  No.  11. 


energy  and  endurance  could  accomplish 
the  fe.at.”  Tlie  account  of  the  a.scent 
presents  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  the 
scenery,  and  more  espei-hilly  of  the  vege¬ 
tation,  of  this  remote  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  The  rendezvous  was  at 
the  house  of  a  Canadian,  who,  fourteen 
years  before,  had  erected  a  cabin  at  the 
]>lace  where  the  emigrant  road  leavi*s 
the  mountains  and  enters  the  valley  of 
Willamette.  From  this  place  the  track 
enters  the  mountains  along  a  gorge, 
through  which  flows  a  dashing  river 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  width,  which 
rises  beneath  the  glaciers  of  Mount 
Hood.  The  track  follows  this  gorge 
for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  when  it 
makes  a  detour  to  the  south  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  ascent  for  three  or  four  miles,  in 
many  places  very  steep,  to  the  celebrated 
t.able-land  known  as  Laurel  Hill. 

This  table-land,  which  constitutes  the 
general  summit  of  the  range,  is  com¬ 
paratively  level,  of  perhaps  ten  miles  in 
width,  the  general  character  of  which 
is  that  of  a  swamp  or  marsh  ;  but  it  is 
clad  with  a  dense  and  grand  growth  of 
fir,  cedar  {'Diuya  gigantm),  pine,  and 
kindred  evergreens,  with  an  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  undergrowth  of  w'hat  is  des¬ 
ignated  as  laurel  in  the  country,  but  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Hines,  a  rhododendron. 
Straggling  rays  of  sunlight  only  here 
and  there  find  their  way  through  this 
dense  foliage  to  the  damp  ground. 

Passing  over  this  level,  the  party 
crossed  several  bold  clear  streams,  cours¬ 
ing  down  from  the  direction  of  Mount 
Hood,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  they 
took  an  old  Indian  trail  leading  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountain.  After  a  ride 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  up  a  continuous 
and  steep  ascent,  they  came  to  an 
opening  of  scattered  trees  which  sweeps 
around  the  south- side  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  about  five  o’clock  when  they 
emerged  from  the  forest,  and  stood  con¬ 
fronting  the  wonderful  body  of  rock 
and  snow  which  springs  up  from  the 
elevation. 

A  place  w.as  selected  whereon  to 
bivouac,  on  a  beautiful  grassy  ridge  be¬ 
tween  one  of  the  main  affluents  of  the 
river  Dos  Chutes  and  one  of  the  Clack¬ 
amas,  and  which  nearly  constitutes  the 
dividing  riilge  of  the  mountain.  Having 
erected  here  a  hut  of  boughs,  and  gather¬ 
ed  fuel  for  a  large  fire  during  the  night. 
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ey  snre.id  their  blankets  on  the  ground 
and  slept  well  until  the  morning.  At 
seven  o’clock  on  Thursday  they  were 
ready  for  the  .ascent.  This,  for  the  first 
mile  and  a  half,  was  very  gradual  and 
easy,  over  a  Iwd  of  volcanic  rock,  de¬ 
cayed  and  intermixed  with  ashes.  The 
Cascade  Mountains,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
have  al)  been  more  or  less  active  volc.a- 
noes,  and  some  of  them,  as  more  espe¬ 
cially  Mount  Hood,  are  even  active  to  tnis 
day.  Some  of  the  old  craters  are,  how¬ 
ever,  filled  up  with  water,  and  present 
deep  lakes,  like  the  Gemunder  MSar  in 
the  Eifel,  the  Pulverm&ar,  Murfel  der 
Maar,  and  others.  Huge  rocks  stood 
here  and  there,  and  occ.asionally  a  stunted 
juniper  found  |)recariou8  foothold  ;  some 
beautiful  variegated  mos-ses  were  also 
seen  clinging  to  little  knolls  of  sand. 
They  soon  reached  the  foot  of  a  broad 
snow  field,  which  sweeps  around  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain,  several  miles 
in  length,  and  extetiding  upward  to  the 
immediate  summit.  The  first  |»art  of  this 
portion  of  the  ascent  was  comparatively 
easy,  being  smooth,  and  only  in  places 
so  steep  as  to  render  the  footsteps  un¬ 
certain.  Deep  gorges,  from  which  flow 
affluents  of  the  stream  Des  Chutes  on 
the  right,  and  Sandy  River  on  the  left, 
a|>[)roach  e.ach  other,  near  the  upper 
edge  of  this  field  of  snow,  and  seem  to 
cut  down  into  the  very  foundation  of 
the  mountain.  The  w.aters  were  rushing 
from  beneath  the  glaciers,  w'hich,  at 
their  upper  extremity,  were  rent  and 
broken  into  fissures  and  caverns  of  un¬ 
known  depth. 

The  present  summit  of  the  mountain 
is  evidently  what  was  long  since  the 
northern  rim  of  an  immense  cniter,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  three  miles 
in  diameter.  The  southern  wall  of  the 
crater  has  fallen  completely  aw  ay,  and 
the  crater  itself  become  filled  with  rock 
and  ashes  overlaid  with  the  accumulated 
snows  of  ages,  through  the  rents  and 
chasms  of  which  now  escape  smoke, 
steam,  and  gases  from  the  pent-up  fires 
below’.  The  fires  are  yet  so  near,  that 
many  of  the  rocks  which  project  upward 
are  so  hot  that  the  naked  hand  could 
not  be  held  upon  them.  The  main 
opening  to  the  crater  is  at  the  south- 
w’cst  foot  of  the  circular  wall,  which 
now’  constitutes  the  summit,  and  at  a 
distance  of  near  two  thousand  feet  from 


its  extreme  height.  A  column  of  steam 
and  smoke  is  continually  issuing  from 
this  opening,  at  times  rising  and  floating 
away  on  the  w’ind,  at  other  times  rolling 
heavily  down  the  mountain.  The  party 
descended  into  this  crater  as  far  as  it 
was  |»o88ible  to  go  without  ro|>es  or  a 
ladder.  The  descent  was  stopped  by  a 
pei-pendicular  precipice  of  ice,  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  high,  resting  below’  on  a 
bed  of  broken  rock  and  ashes,  so  hot  as 
immediately  to  convert  the  w’ater,  which 
dripped  continually  from  the  icy  roof,  a 
hundred  feet  above,  into  steam.  The 
air  was  hot  and  stifling. 

The  real  jKjril  of  the  ascent  began  at 
this  point.  It  led  out  aud  up  the  inner 
wall  of  what  was  once  the  crater,  and 
near  a  thousand  feet  of  it  was  extremely 
steep.  The  whole  distance  was  an  ice¬ 
field,  the  upper  limit  of  a  great  glacier, 
W’hich  is  crushing  and  griiuiing  its  slow 
journey  down  the  mountain  far  to  the 
right.  About  seven  hundred  feet  from 
the  summit  a  varying  from  five 

to  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  of  unknown 
depth,  cut  clear  across  the  glacier  from 
wall  to  wall.  There  was  no  evading  it. 
The  summit  could  not  be  reached  with¬ 
out  crossing  it.  Steadily  and  deliberately 
poising  himself  on  his  stafl*,  Mr.  Hines 
sprang  over  the  chasm  at  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  place  he  could  select,  landing 
safely  on  the  declivity  two  or  three  feet 
above  it,  and  he  was  then  able  to  assist 
the  others  to  cross  with  his  staff.  The 
last  movement  of  fifteen  feet  had  con¬ 
siderably  changed  the  prospect  of  the 
ascent.  True,  the  chasm  was  passed, 
but  they  were  throw’n  directly  below  a 
wall  of  ice  and  rocks  five  hundred  feet 
high,  down  which  musses,  detached  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  were  plunging  with 
fearful  velocity.  It  W’us  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  them,  to  skirt  the  chasm 
on  the  upjter  side  for  a  distance,  and 
then  turn  diagonally  up  the  remaining 
steep.  It  was  only  seven  hundred  feet 
high,  but  it  took  two  hours’  sinewy  tug 
to  climb  it.  The  hot  sun  blazed  against 
the  wall  of  ice  within  two  feet  of  their 
faces,  whilst  the  perspiration  streamed 
from  their  brow’s ;  but  on  nearing  the 
summit  the  weariness  seemed  to  vanish, 
and  they  bounded  w’ith  a  ieeling  of  tri¬ 
umph  upon  the  pinnacle  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in 
North  America,  although  Sir  Edward 
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Belcher  aesicrns  that  distinction  to  Mount 
St.  Elias,  in  Itussian  America. 

The  summit  was  reached  at  about  the 
centre  of  the  circular  wall  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  extreme  altitude,  and  it  was  so 
sharp  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand# 
erect  upon  it.  Its  northern  face  pre¬ 
sented  an  escarpment  several  thousand 
feet  high.  Mr.  Hines  could  only  lie  down 
on  the  southern  sIojk?,  and,  holding  firm¬ 
ly  by  the  rocks,  look  down  the  awful 
dej>th.  A  few  rods  to  the  w'est  was  a 
point  forty  or  fifty  feet  higher,  to  the 
summit  of  which  they  crawled,  and  then 
discovered  that,  forty  or  fifty  rods  to  the 
east,  there  was  a  point  still  higher,  the 
highest  of  the  mountain.  They  crawled 
back  along  the  sharp  escarpment,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  stood  erect  on  the  highest 
])innacle.  This  was  found  to  be  seven¬ 
teen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  feet 
liigh — an  estimate  which  makes  Mount 
Hood  higher  than  any  summit  of  Europe 
or  North  America. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  described 
as  magnificent.  From  south  to  north 
the  whole  line  of  the  Cascade  range  w.as 
at  once  brought  within  the  field  of  vis¬ 
ion,  from  Diamond  Peak  to  Ranier,  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  four  hundred 
miles.  Within  that  distance  are  Mounts 
St.  Helen’s,  Baker,  Jefferson,  and  the 
Three  Sisters,  making,  with  Mount  Hood, 
eight  snowy  peaks.  Eastward  the  Blue 
Mountains  were  in  view,  and  lying  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Mount  Hood  were  the 
broad  plains  watered  by  the  river  Des 
Chutes,  John  Day’s  and  Umatilla  rivers. 
On  the  west  the  piny  crests  of  the  coast 
range  cut  clear  against  the  sky,  with  the 
Willamette  Valley,  sleeping  in  quiet 
beauty,  lying  at  their  feet.  The  broad 
silver  belt  of  the  Columbia  wound 
through  the  evergreen  valley  toward 
the  ocean.  Within  these  limits  was  ev¬ 
ery  variety  of  mountain  and  valley,  lake 
and  prairie,  bold  beetling  precipices,  and 
graceful  rounded  summits,  blending  and 
melting  away  into  each  other. 

The  State  of  Oregon  proper  contains 
about  sixty  thousand  people  (a  portion 
very  migratory),  and  an  area  of  about 
eighty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  square  miles.  This  popu¬ 
lation  is  principally  contained  in  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  Uma¬ 
tilla,  Rogue  River,  and  Lower  Columbia, 
to  the  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  in  the 
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little  tow'ns  on  the  Upj)er  Columbia  to 
the  east.  Portland,  on  the  Willamette, 
with  eight  thousand  inh.abitants,  is  the 
largesttown.  Magnificent  steamers  navi¬ 
gate  the  Columbia,  with  occasional  breaks, 
into  British  possessions,  and  the  Willa¬ 
mette  at  all  seasons  to  Oregon  “city,” 
ten  miles  above  Portland. 

W’^ith  the  increasing  population  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  rich  valley  of  the  Willa¬ 
mette,  the  territory  of  VVashington  was 
separated  from  Oregon,  just  as  three 
years  ago  a  portion  of  California,  com¬ 
prehending  the  region  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  and  the  great  silver  mines  f)f 
Washoe,  was  erected  into  the  State  of 
Nev.ada;  and  Idaho,  “Star  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,”  was  organized  east  of  the  Cascades 
out  of  portions  of  W  ashington,  N  ebr.aska, 
and  Dakota.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
America  progresses.  It  first  creates  a 
state  or  territory  of  a  vast  tract,  often  in 
part  unexplore<i,  and,  as  population  ad¬ 
vances,  it  diviiles  this  territory  into  minor 
States  or  counties.  “  We  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,”  says  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  “  allow 
ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  division  of 
these  wild  countries  into  States  or  coun¬ 
ties,  some  of  the  8.aid  States  having  no 
jmpulation,  or  so  little  as  to  be  of  no 
moment,  and  not  a  few  of  the  “  cities  ” 
consisting  of  a  tent,  two  dogs,  and  a  bob¬ 
tailed  horse — as  a  city  which  I  discovered 
on  the  Columbia  River  last  summer  did !  ” 
The  territory  of  Washington  itself,  what 
with  Indian  wars  and  other  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has  decreased  in  population, 
and  does  not  now  number  more  than  be¬ 
tween  eleven  .and  twelve  thousand.  The 
region  immediately  west  of  the  Cascades 
is,  for  the  most  part,  very  thickly  wooded, 
and  in  some  cases  very  wild  and  in.ac- 
cessible.  The  country  east  of  the  Cas¬ 
cades  is  also  thinly  jmpulated,  save  by 
Indians ;  and  the  territory  of  Idaho  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  mere  desert,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rich  bottoms 
of  the  different  rivers,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  consists  in  the  gold  and  silver 
mines.  It  is  terribly  harassed  by  Indians, 
little  explored,  its  civilized  pojmlation 
very  floating — estimated  at  about  twen¬ 
ty-two  thousand— .and  its  area  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  square  mlle<. 
It  is  a  rich  mining  region,  and  is  likely 
eventually  to  become  of  importance. 

The  Cascade  range  is  more  important. 
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owiiifj  to  its  vicinity  to  the  Pacific,  than 
even  the  Kocky  range  in  the  particular 
region  in  question,  because,  while  the 
climates  on  ttie  iniincdiate  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  Koeky  Mountains  are 
very  similar,  and  the  plants  and  animals 
almost  identical,  the  plants,  animals,  and 
climate  on  the  sides  of  the  Cascatle 
Mountains  are  very  dissimilar.  The  soils 
are  also  totally  different  in  character,  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  range.  The  soil  on 
the  western  side  is  rich  and  fertile,  .and  a 
portion  of  it  is  thickly  wooded.  Many 
districts  are  cultivated,  and,  in  fact,  al¬ 
most  the  whole  population  of  Oregon, 
comprising  filly  or  sixty  thousand  people, 
are  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  west ; 
w  hereas  on  the  eastern  side  the  soil  is 
poor  and  the  country  arid,  and  there  is 
no  cultivation,  save  in  a  few  valleys,  such 
as  that  of  Des  Chutes,  w’hich  is  well  w’a- 
tered.  The  western  side  of  the  range  is 
further  rendered  more  fertile  than  the 
eastern  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
mountains  i»teh  the  warm  breezes  from 
the  Pacific,  and  precipitate  the  moisture 
over  that  region. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
the  naturalist  and  geographer  Ijefore  al¬ 
luded  to,  for  an  account  of  a  journey 
across  the  Casc.ade  Mountains,  in  which 
he  was  escorted  part  of  the  way  by  a 
troop  of  dragoons.  The  party  left  feu- 
gene  “  city,”  in  the  valley  of  the  Willa¬ 
mette,  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  for  two 
pleasant  days  their  route  hy  among 
rounded  knolls,  with  neat  little  primitive 
farms  at  the  base  of  rocky  bluffs.  On 
the  19th  they  entered  a  region  of  thick 
woods  w  ith  canons  and  many  small  creeks. 
On  entering  the  Cascade  Mountains,  they 
met  with  beautiful  valleys  shut  in  by 
mountains,  but  covered  with  grass,  a 
rivulet  in  the  centre,  and  shady  woods 
on  the  border.  On  the  24th,  the  trail 
lay  through  woods  of  fine  timber,  white 
and  red  cedar,  and  they  now  noticed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  stately  sugar-pine, 
the  sweet  exudations  of  which  are  one 
of  the  hunters  cathartics.  A  rhodo¬ 
dendron  and  honeysuckle  added  variety 
to  the  sombre  woods,  hitherto  diversified 
only  by  an  undergrowth  of  berry-bushes, 
the  more  modest  thimble-berry,  and  the 
waxy  sal-al  ^  Giialtheria),  forming  an  un¬ 
dergrowth  like  a  carpet  throughout  the 
woods.  The  stately  alder  {Alnus  Ore- 
yonus)^  with  its  dark-green  leaves,  af- 
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fected  moist  ground  everywhere;  and 
the  hemlock,  most  graceful  of  all  the 
north-western  conifers,  began  to  disap- 
|)ear  from  the  woods,  the  silver  fir  sup¬ 
plying  its  place.  Now  and  then  they 
)as8e<l  through  thickets  of  the  mountain 
aurel,  which  Mr.  Brown  identifies  with 
Ceanothiis  velutinus,  and  which  sent  an 
almost  overpowering  fragrance  from  its 
glistening  leaves  as  they  trampled  it  un¬ 
der  their  horses’  feet.  In  these  woods 
and  precipices  they  saw  signs  of  bears, 
wolves,  and  jmnthers.  Deer  were  seen, 
an<l  trout  abounded  in  the  streams. 

On  the  28th,  after  every  preparation 
being  made,  the  passage  of  the  Cascades 
was  commenced  into  E.aatern  Oregon. 
The  ascent  was  comparatively  easy,  cross¬ 
ing  over  many  mountain-creeks  and 
through  woods,  with  a  species  of  yew, 
until  the  elevation  began  to  be  perce})ti- 
ble  in  the  flor.a.  Thickets  of  rh<)doden- 
drons,  with  their  huge  bunches  of  pink 
flowers,  stood  out  in  fine  contrast  to  the 
drifts  of  snow,  giving  one  a  faint  idea  of 
the  splendid  rhododendron  thickets  in 
Sikkim  Himalayii,  so  graphic:Jly  por¬ 
trayed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  magnificent  species  of  moun¬ 
tain  lily  would  bloom  by  the  side  of 
some  Wautiful  saxifrage,  and  the  shrulv 
bery  of  the  Ceanothus  would  add  fra¬ 
grance  to  the  mountain  air. 

The  scene  from  the  summit  of  the 
pas.s  (4441  feet)  was  grand  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  The  bold  crags  of  the  Diamond 
Peak,  with  its  old  crater,  :md  the  “  Three 
Sisters  ”  apjMiared  to  the  north ;  on  the 
left,  the  tops  of  Scott’s  Peak  and  Mount 
WillLamson ;  while  the  wooded  valleys 
and  lesser  heights  of  the  Cascade  range 
lay  below,  and  off  to  the  east  the  long 
slope  of  flat,  woodtsi  country,  with  the 
eaks  of  the  “Three  Brothers,”  the  only 
reak  in  the  monotony  of  the  view. 
Drifts  of  snow  lay  in  shady  places,  and 
green  grassy  spots  formed  halting-places 
by  the  side  of  the  mountain  streams. 
N  ow  and  then  a  beautiful  mountain  lake, 
unsuspected  before.  Lay  glistening  in  all 
its  quiet  beauty  in  some  unbroken  valley. 

Afthe  descent  began,  a  marked  change 
became  api)arent  in  the  country.  In¬ 
stead  of  moist  woods,  the  route  lay  by 
an  easy  descent  through  groves  of  a 
pine,  thickly  scattered  over  that  country 
(P.  contortux),  encumbered  with  no  un¬ 
dergrowth,  and  the  soil  was  a  mere  mass 
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of  volcanic  afihes  and  pnmice-stone. 
After  a  weary  ride  of  twenty-six  miles 
they  reached  the  head-waters  of  the 
Falls  River,  or  Des  Chutes,  which  arises 
by  several  forks,  some  of  which  take 
their  source  in  the  marshes,  another  in 
a  lake  that  communicates  low’er  dowrf 
with  another,  and  this  again  with  a  third. 
Herons,  cranes,  and  grouse  abounded 
near  the  river,  but  otherwise  few  birds 
were  seen  in  this  solitary  region. 

Hence  their  course  lay  over  a  level 
deseit  of  ashes,  thinly  scattered  with 
J^'rnts  eotitortus — a  scrubby -looking  tree, 
at  best,  but  abounding  in  resin.  Reach¬ 
ing  another  branch  of  the  Falls  River, 
deer  became  plentiful,  and  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  humming-birds  flitted  about  among 
the  few  flow’ers  which  the  invigorating 
moisture  allowed  to  spring  up,  here  and 
there,  among  the  low  swanipy  grasses. 
On  the  2d  of  August  they  came  to 
another  straggling  creek,  with  a  great 
extent  of  rich  grasses  by  its  borders; 
and  the  next  day  they  reached  Klamath 
marsh,  where  the  party  lay  for  several 
days,  the  horses  revelling  in  a  paradise 
of  clover.  There  is  a  fort  in  this  basin 
for  the  protection  of  travellers,  and 
here  they  learnt  they  had  been  dogged 
by  three  lodges  of  Snake  Indians  the 
whole  of  their  journey,  seeking  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  “stampede”  the  horses  or 
capture  an  odd  scalp  or  two,  when  it 
could  be  done  without  the  disagreeable 
accompaniment  of  running  their  heads 
against  a  leaden  bullet. 

The  Boise  basin,  which  tliey  reached 
beyond  this,  comprises  the  principal 
mines  which  have  been  discovered  in 
and  about  the  middle  portion  of  Idaho 
territory.  It  is  surrounded  by  very 
high  mountains,  from  which  waters  flow 
into  the  tributaries  of  the  Snake,  the 
Colorado,  and  the  Missouri,  Jefferson’s 
Fork  being  the  j)rincipal  tributary  of 
the  Missouri,  Green  River  of  the  Col¬ 
orado,  and  Snake  River  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  Snake  River,  or  Lewis’s 
Fork,  flows  for  hundreds  of  miles  through 
a  canon  with  vertical  walls.  The  Owy¬ 
hee  and  Boise  rivers,  which  deWuch 
into  it,  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  sensibly  increase  the  volume  of 
water.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Snake  River  is  a  magnificent  waterfall, 
the  entire  volume  of  water  pouring  over 
a  sheer  precipice  of  198  feet,  38  feet 
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higher  than  Niagara.  Tlie  locality  of 
this  immense  waterfall  is  near  the  point 
hitherto  designated  as  theGreat  Shoshow 
or  Salmon  Falls;  but  these  have  always 
been  enveloped  in  mystery.  The  Snake 
is  navig.ate<i  during  the  few  weeks  of 
high  water  by  a  steamer,  as  high  up  as 
Lewiston.  There  are  four  villages  in 
the  Boise  basin :  Idaho  city,  the  cjipital, 
is  the  largest ;  Pioneer  city,  the  second  ; 
Placerville,  third ;  and  Centreville, 
fourth.  The  rocks  are  syenite  and  trap, 
with  schists  and  slates.  The  gold  is  not 
found  in  earth  or  gr.avel,  but  in  leads, 
many  places  being  marvellously  rich,  oth¬ 
ers  not  j)aying  the  expense  of  working. 

An  ascent  made  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  a  southerly  parallel,  by  another 
able  botanist — Dr.  John  Bigelow — pre¬ 
sents  a  rare  opportunity  for  comparing 
the  vegebition  of  the  two  regions. 
Monsieur  Alarcon,  who  organized  the 
little  exi>e<lition,  after  crossing  the 
“rolling  prairies”  of  the  far  west,  and 
which  he  describes  as  an  almost  in¬ 
terminable  succession  of  pl.ains,  cut  up 
here  and  there  by  the  betls  of  rivulets 
and  rivers,  says  that  these  ai  e  succeeded 
on  approaching  the  Rocky  ^Mountains 
by  the  uplands,  calle<l  llanos  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  table-lands  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  first  sight  of  the  mountains, 
as  seen  in  the  parallel  of  35  degs.,  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  V^osges  or  the  Black 
Forest,  s<*en  from  the  plains  of  Alsatia 
or  Suabia.  The  mountains  themselves 
w’ere,  for  the  most,  rounded  with  deep 
valleys  between  ;  but  at  times,  as  beyond 
Albuquerque,  having  a  more  continuous 
crest,  singularly  resembling  in  appear¬ 
ance  the  Jura  of  Soleure  and  Aarau,  as 
seen  from  the  Swiss  plains.  As  the 
traveller  rises  insensibly  from  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  to  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet,  and  the  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  do  not  exceed  an  elev.ation  of 
13,000  or  14,000  feet,  it  M’ill  be  easily 
understood  how  all  sense  of  an  imposing 
altitude  is  lost.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  gazing 
upon  the  Alps  of  the  Bernina,  from 
Salmaden  and  Pontresina  in  the  high 
Engadine,  instead  of  having  the  chains 
of  Mont  Blanc  or  of  Monte  Rosa  rising 
directly  b<*fore  one,  as  seen  from  the 
plains  of  the  Upper  Po. 

Monsieur  Marcon  was  one  of  a  party 
sent  under  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Whipple  to 
seek  for  a  route  which  would  facilitate  the 
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passage  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,*  and  whilst  the 
other  members  of  the  expedition  were 
reposing  themselves  at  Albuquerque,  he 
organized  a  small  party  to  effect  an  ascent 
of  the  mountains,  known  at  this  point  as 
the  Sierra  de  Sandia,  or  mountains  of 
Albuquerque.  The  siiid  party  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Monsieur  Marcon,  Dr.  Bigelow, 
and  four  servants. 

The  plain  of  Albuquerque,  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  five  thousand  and  twenty-six 
feet,  is  a  sandy  expanse  of  some  twelve 
miles  in  width,  and  would  be  a  desert 
but  for  the  aceqniat^  or  canals  of  irriga¬ 
tion.  What  plants  grow  n|>on  it  are 
spiny  or  sticky,  with  an  odor  as  repulsive 
as  that  of  creosote.  Among  these,  the 
Cerem  gigatUetis,  Echinoca^tus  Wisli- 
zeniy  and  Larrea  Mexicona  make  them¬ 
selves  remarkable,  as  .also  the  Oimntia 
Jiigeloviiy  or  “chug.”  These  are  all 
yuccas,  with  leaves  so  powerfully  armed 
as  to  be  called  Spanish  bayonets,  and 
agaves,  from  whicli  the  Indians  manu¬ 
facture  a  spirit  known  as  mescal. 

The  little  party  left  Albuquerque  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1853,  and,  after 
crossing  this  jfiain,  they  entered  the  hills 
by  the  canon  of  Carmel,  a  granite 
ravine  which  affords  a  highway  to  San 
Antonio,  just  as  the  cafions  Blanco,  Gal- 
isteo,  .and  San  Domingo  do  to  S.anta 
F6  and  other  e.a8terly  regions.  An  ex¬ 
amination  and  ex])loration  of  the  chain 
was  set  on  foot  at  the  village  of  Tige- 
ras,  whose  houses  of  sun-dried  bricks 
(ad<»be8)  are  grouped  in  a  valley  beauti¬ 
fully  enclosed  among  the  hills,  and  it 
w.os  soon  ascertained  that  the  central 
massive  was  a  ro8e-<*olorcd  syenite,  with 
traprocks,  and  quartzites  and  limestones 
and  shales  of  the  carboniferous  epoch. 
Above  these,  again,  in  the  valley,  were 
more  recent  deiK)sits,  with  beds  of  rock- 
salt  and  selenite,  or  crystalline  gypsum, 
which  the  inhabitants  used  for  their  win¬ 
dows.  On  the  W’ay  from  Tigeras  to 
San  Antonio,  the  mournful  memorials  of 
all  Mexican  passes— crosses  and  cairns — 
indicated  the  almost  innumerable  mur¬ 
ders  committed  in  these  mountain  re¬ 
cesses.  On  approaching  San  Antonio, 
which  is  a  vilLage  of  outlaws,  these 
lugubrious  mementoes  were  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  beads  strung  on  a  neckl.ace,  and 
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the  party  passed  in  consequence  through 
the  pl.ac§  without  honoring  it  with  a  halt. 

Beyond  San  Antonio  (six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eight  feet),  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  road  to  Galisteo  to  the  right,  the 
party  entered  a  splendi*!  forest  of  firs 
and  pines,  which  attained  a  height  of 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  .and  twenty 
feet.  They  w'ere  the  well-known 
Douglas  pine,  which  extends  hence 
without  interruption  to  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia ;  the  yellow  pine,  the 
Abies  halsamea  /  the  Pinus  eduliSy  the 
seeds  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  under  the  name  of  pinones ;  and, 
lastly,  the  Pinus  flexUiSy  or  white  pine 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  forest, 
which  is  not  above  three  miles  in  width, 
stretches  like  a  band  at  about  two-thirds 
of  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  and 
as  it  is  the  first  forest  met  with  from  the 
renowned  Cross-timbers  of  Texas,  with 
some  three  hundred  leagues  of  interven¬ 
ing  prairies,  it  is  of  rare  value  to  the 
dwellers  in  these  mountain  solitudes. 
The  }>arty  bivouacked  at  a  settlement  of 
American  lutnbennen,  calle<l  Antonitto, 
and  at  an  elev.ation  of  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  feet.  Cerei,  opunteas,  and 
cactuses  still  grow  at  this  elevation. 
There  w.os  also  some  cultivation  and 
many  interesting  flowering  plants  grow¬ 
ing  around  the  log-houst‘8.  The  lumber¬ 
men  were  .almost  all  old  soldiers  and  de¬ 
serters  from  the  American  army,  and 
hearing  that  the  party  were  ultimately 
bound  for  Californi:i,  they  prayed  hard 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  it,  and  the 
tears  of  one  of  them — a  S\viss  by  birth — 
so  far  prevailed  over  Monsieur  M.arcon, 
that  he  was  attached  to  his  service  as 
foreman  of  arrieros  or  muleteers.  An 
old  man  of  the  name  of  Ellen  wood,  how¬ 
ever,  alone  offered  to  act  as  guide  in 
the  ascent  to  the  higher  summits.  The 
night  was  cool,  the  sky  clear,  and  falling 
stars  visible  every  few  minutes.  Aero¬ 
lites  are  common  in  these  regions,  and 
the  forgers  of  Arizona  and  Chihuahua 
use  them  as  anvils,  which,  they  say,  have 
come^to  them  from  heaven.  Coyotes, 
or  prairie  wolves,  howled  at  night,  as 
they  do  throughout  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

They  started  early  the  next  d.ay,  the 
10th  of  October.  The  ascent  lay  through 
the  forest,  reposing  on  carboniferous 
limestones.  Marcon  avers  that  there 
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are  scarcely  any  forests  in  New  Mexico 
that  do  not  jifrow  on  the  carboniferous 
series.  Issuing  at  length  from  tbe  forest, 
at  an  elevation  of  thirteen  thous;ind  feet, 
only  a  few  stunted  specimens  of  the 
Pimts  Jlejrilis  grew  in  crevices,  and  a 
few  hundred  feet  farther  there  was 
nothing  but  herbaceous  jdants  and  a  few- 
hardy  shrubs,  Marcon  found  many  fossils 
at  this  elevation,  and  among  them  Pro- 
duchis  cora^  common  in  England  and 
Belgium,  and  w-hich  has  been  found  in 
the  Andes  of  Bolivia,  in  Thibet,  and 
Australia;  also  Productm  semireticula- 
tu$,  which  must  have  lived  almost  from 
one  pole  to  the  other  in  the  time  w-hen 
the  vegetation  of  the  coal  deposits  grew- 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  were 
also  gigantic  Orthoceratites — the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  now  celebrated — the 
great  cuttle-iish  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

ITie  summit  of  the  chain  was  attained 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  as 
usual,  a  magnificent,  and  in  this  instance 
a  unique,  panorama  presented  itself  to 
the  spectators.  “  Accustomed,”  says 
Marcon,  “  from  my  childhood  to  the 
sight  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Sw-itzer- 
land  and  Savoy,  1  was  still  more  strongly 
impressed  by  the  general  as|»ect  of  the 
immense  horizon  which  developed  itself 
before  me  tlian  I  ever  had  been  w  ith  the 
views  from  the  summits  of  the  Reculet, 
of  the  Dole,  the  Weissen.stein,  or  the 
Rigi.”  The  atmosphere  was,  in  fact, 
perfectly  pure,  and  the  country  so  inun¬ 
dated  w'ith  light,  that  objects  could  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  mile.s. 
To  the  w-est  lay  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  and  immediately 
below  the  town  of  Albuquerque,  in  front 
of  which  the  white  tents  ©f  Lieutenant 
Whipple’s  expedition  could  be  discerned 
with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Beyond 
was  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco, 
separated  from  that  of  the  Rio  Grande 
by  hills  of  sandstone,  broken  up  by  trap 
rocks.  Right  l)efore  them  was  the  ex¬ 
tinct  volcano  known  as  Mount  Taylor, 
or  Sierra  de  San  Mateo,  ten  thousand 
feet  high,  and  whose  lavas  have  poured 
down  into  the  neighboring  valleys  like 
long  black  snakes  hanging  from  a 
Medusa  head.  The  horizon  was  limited 
in  that  direction  by  an  upland  in  advance 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  terminated 
to  the  north  by  an  abrupt  descent,  with 
an  isolated  cone  at  its  extremity. 


To  the  south,  the  Sierra  Manz.ana  con¬ 
stituted  the  prolongation  of  the  Sierra 
S.andia,  but  not  so  lofty,  attaining  only 
some  ten  thousand  or  eleven  thousand 
feet  of  elevation.  The  six  little  salt 
lakes,  known  as  the  Salinas,  were  seen 
on  a  table-land  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Manzana.  To  the  west  w-ere  the  plains 
and  canons  (Blanco,  Esteros,  and  Tu- 
cunicari)  which  the  party  had  crossed 
on  the  way  from  Canadian  River  to  the 
Rio  Pecos.  The  vjist  Llano  Estacado 
w.as  lost  in  the  horizon,  like  a  plain  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  terrestrial  ghjbe. 

To  the  north,  they  had  at  their  feet, 
first,  the  Cerritos,  a  chain  of  extinct  vol¬ 
canoes,  which  stretch  between  Galisteo 
and  San  Domingo ;  and  secondly,  the 
Placeres,  or  Gold  Mountains,  whicli  de¬ 
tach  themselves  from  the  sierra  of  San- 
dia,  and  whose  name  indicates  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  rocks  of  crystalline  iuid 
igneous  origin.  Lastly,  the  Rocky  IVIoun- 
tains  of  the  neighborhoo<i  of  S.anta  F6 
and  the  Sierra  Jemez  stretched  out  to  the 
north-east  into  the  State  of  Colorado. 
The  mountains  of  Santa  F6  appeared  to 
be  at  least  a  thousand  feet  higher  than 
those  on  which  the  jiarty  stood,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred 
feet  ns  the  height  of  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Sierra  Sandia,  as  determined 
by  observation,  the  mountains  of  Santa 
Fe  must  be  at  least  fourteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Vegeta¬ 
tion  ceases  at  le.ast  a  thousand  feet  below 
their  summits,  and  patches  of  snow  are 
seen  here  and  there. 

The  ascent  of  the  Sierra  Sandia  was 
rendered  all  the  more  easy  on  its  east¬ 
ern  asfiect,  as  the  rocks  on  that  side  were 
regularly  stratified,  and,  although  much 
inclined,  presented  gentle  ascents,  whilst 
on  the  western  side  there  were  granitic 
precijtices  torn  by  impracticable  ravines 
or  barrancas.  Old  Ellenwood  pointed  out 
one  of  the  latter  in  which  be  had  nearly 
perishe«l  in  pursuit  of  agrisly  bear.  There 
was  still  some  vegetation  on  tlie  highest 
summits  of  the  sierra;  not  only  was  an 
occasional  stunted  pine  to  be  met  with, 
but  also  several  kinds  of  cactuses.  In 
other  respects  the  vegetation  resembled 
that  of  the  Alps  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  glaciers.  The  common  helix,  rare 
in  America,  was  also  met  with.  Ellen- 
wood,  an  old  tnapper,  described  the  ani¬ 
mals  frequenting  the  sierra  as  the  grisly 
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bc*ar,  the  black  bear,  the  coyote,  or  prai¬ 
rie  wolf,  the  bl.ack-tailed  deer,  the  ante¬ 
lope,  and  the  American  wild  sheep,  all 
of  which  animals  are  met  with  the  whole 
lenj^th  of  the  Uocky  Mountains  south  of 
the  Arctic  regions. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  this  ascent  of 
the  Sierra  Sandia,  the  poor  trappers  .and 
liimbei’men  of  Antonitto  were  all  mas¬ 
sacred  by  the  Muscaleros,  Apaches,  atid 
the  Ut.a8  Indians,  .and  a  comp.any  of  Ira- 
goons  sent  to  scour  the  country  was  sur¬ 
prised  in  an  ambuscade  near  Taos,  and 
almost  entirely  cut  up.  The  Emperor  of 
Brazil  rules,  w'e  learn,  from  Chandler’s 
“Ascent  of  the  Purus  Branch  of  the  Am¬ 
azons,”  over  countries  never  tro<l  by 
white  men,  and  over  people  who  have 
never  seen  aEurope.an  face,  so  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  ever  interfering  in  Mexico 
and  Canada,  and  buying  up  new  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  frigid  zone,  h.a8  regions  as 
extensive  as  all  Germany,  impei-fectly 
explored,  and  overrun  by  wild  Indians 
— Camanches,  Apaches,  .and  Navajos  in 
the  south,  Sioux  and  a  hundred  other 
tribes  in  the  north.  It  might  be  said  that 
Gre.at  Britain  in  India,  and  France  in 
Africa,  hold  countries  on  an  e(|ually  un¬ 
certain  tenure ;  but  India  is  not  England, 
nor  is  Algeria  France. 


Cbambfn't  Journal. 
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“They  are  certain  to  be  unhappy,” 
said  the  lady  of  the  house.  “  These  un- 
erpi.al  m.atches  seldom  produce  anything 
but  misery.” 

“  And  children,”  added  the  parson. 

“  Possibly,”  said  the  lady,  a  little 
sharply ;  “  but  children  have  nothing 
to  do  with  peace  in  these  cases.” 

“  Olive  branches  are  taken  as  types  of 
peace,  too,”  observed  the  parson. 

“  VV’hen  one  of  the  lower  orders  steps 
out  of  her  sphere,”  continued  tite  lady, 
without  noticing  the  remark,  “and  unites 
herself  with  one  of  an  t^-der  above  her, 
it  is  a  presumptuous  thing,  and  may  lead 
to  the  most  terrible  consequences.” 

“  Quite  so,”  assented  the  parson. 

“  You  agree  with  me,  then  ?”  said  the 
lady. 

“  I  can  bring  a  case  in  proof,”  said  the 
arson — “  one  which  h.ad  the  most  terri- 
le  results.” 

“  Pray,  let  us  hear  it,”  said  the  lady. 


“Did  it  come  within  your  own  knowl¬ 
edge  ?  ” 

“  One  of  my  own  parishioners,”  re¬ 
plied  the  clergyman. 

“  Ah,  how  sad !  ”  said  the  lady,  tri- 
umiihantly.  “  A  dairymaid  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  the  parson,  politely — “a 
dog.” 

The  lady  of  the  house,  slightly  piqued, 
and  suspecting  a  snare,  would  have  de¬ 
clined  the  illustration ;  but  there  appear¬ 
ing  a  pretty  general  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  company  to  hear  the  story,  the 
lady  gave  way ;  and  the  parson,  after 
arranging  an  imaginary  pair  of  bands, 
said : 

No;  I  will  tell  it  in  my  own  way.  As 
I  c.annot  give  effect  to  the  account  by 
the  change  of  voice  and  play  of  feature 
which  the  parson  had  at  his  command,  I 
shall  take  the  facts,  and  arrange  them' 
after  my  own  fashion. 

Somewhere  or  other  in  the  very  heart 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  districts  of  Eng¬ 
lish  woodland,  there  lived,  not  very 
long  ago,  a  dog.  This  dog  came,  by  the 
father’s  side,  of  the  gre.at  family  of  the 
Newfoundlands;  and  by  the  mother’s, 
claimed  connection  with  the  Setters  — 
both  well-known  names,  both  families 
from  which  any  dog  might  be  proud  to 
be  descended,  and  both  illustrious  for  all 
the  virtues  with  which  the  canine  race 
is  gifted.  No  unworthy  scion  of  these 
ancient  and  honorable  stocks  was  our 
hero.  With  the  more  masculine  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Newfoundland,  he  com¬ 
bined  the  almost  feminine  tenderness  of 
the  Setter ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  were  a  Newfoundland,  soft¬ 
ened  and  refined  to  the  extremest  de¬ 
gree,  or  a  Setter  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
bold  and  masculine  character.  A  dog 
so  formed  to  inspire  at  the  same  time 
affection  .and  respect,  was,  as  you  may 
suppose,  a  favorite  wdth  every  one— was, 
indeed,  the  idol  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  was  credited,  and  not  without  much 
show  of  reason,  with  possessing  intel¬ 
ligence  to  a  degree  supt'rcanine.  He 
was  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a  curi¬ 
osity,  and  was  spoken  of  as  a  creature 
holding  an  intermediate  rank  between 
man  and  beast.  Wonderful  stories  were 
told  of  him ;  how,  when  the  clerk’s  little 
girl  was  lost,  the  dog  roamed  the  coun¬ 
try  the  whole  n\ght  through,  found  her, 
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and  restored  her  to  her  friends;  how, 
when  the  thieves  got  into  the  church, 
the  dog  discovered  them,  and  flew  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  nearest  house — not,  mind, 
because  it  was  the  nearest  house,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  sexton’s ;  how,  when 
fanner  Boodle  found,  on  his  return  from 
market,  that  he  liad  lost  liis  pocket- 
book,  containing  the  piice  of  two  cows 
in  country  notes,  the  dog  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  with  the  book  in  his  mouth, 
just  in  time  to  make  it  unnecessary  for 
the  farmer,  who,  in  his  despair,  had  al¬ 
ready  tom  out  three  handfuls  of  hair,  to 
commit  further  dev;istation.  The  dog 
was  the  hero  of  a  multitude  of  stories  of 
this  kind,  and  was  valued  accordingly. 
The  brute — I  use  the  term  with  no  of¬ 
fensive  meaning — had  fairly  established 
a  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
.  Humans  by  displaying  an  intelligence  al¬ 
most  as  great  as  the  intelligence  of  a 
man  ;  and  the  Humans  allowed  this 
claim,  and  satisfied  it  by  showing  for 
the  brute  an  affection  almost  as  warm 
and  constant  as  the  affection  of  a  dog. 

A  universal  pet,  the  dog  w.andered 
happily  about  from  this  farm-house  to 
that ;  here  making  a  call  upon  the  vil¬ 
lage  clergyman,  there  accomj)anying  on 
his  visits  the  village  doctor  ;  now  re¬ 
ceived  with  shrieks  of  welcome  by  the 
entire  population  of  a  hamlet,  and  now 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  Hall,  wher¬ 
ever  he  went,  as  certain  to  be  considered 
the  most  welcome  of  guests  as  ever  was 
the  barefooted  friar  in  the  ballad.  Nev¬ 
er  was  so  happy  a  dog ;  but,  mark  you, 
his  happiness  sprang  from  the  sympathy 
which  attached  him  to  a  superior  class 
of  creatures  to  his  own.  lie  had,  we 
m.ay  at  once  allow,  a  nobler  and  a  larger 
mind  than  is  common  among  his  canine 
brethren.  With  them  he  had  no  fellow- 
feeling.  No  one  ever  saw  him,  with 
arched  tail,  and  fun  in  every  hair  of  him, 
assisting  a  fellow-dog  to  gallop  strange 
circles  on  the  gr.ass,  as  if  between  them 
they  were  devising  illustrations  for  an 
edition  of  Euclid  for  the  use  of  dogs. 
But  any  day,  he  might  be  seen  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  group  of  delighted  children  ; 
romping  with  ttiem,  or  racing  with  them, 
allowing  himself  to  be  dressed  in  fantas¬ 
tic  suits  of  flowers,  or  led  a  happy  pris¬ 
oner  in  a  daisy-chain.  No  one  ever  saw 
him  going  on  a  friendly  walk  with  an¬ 
other  dog;  but  he  would  often  accom¬ 


pany  the  postman  on  his  rounds ;  and  he 
would  go  for  miles  with  the  doctor, 
waiting  at  the  patient’s  doors  till  the 
man  of  medicine  rea{>i)eared,  and  then, 
meeting  him  with  a  look  of  interest  an<l 
a  low,  iiupiiring  bark,  which  no  one 
ever  doubted  meant:  “Well,  sir,  how’s 
the  old  lady  to-<lay  ?  ”  or,  “  The  baby 
any  better',  sir?”  or  whatever  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  might  demand.  Man¬ 
kind  was  his  friend.  What  were  dogs  to 
him  ?  What  Aztecs  are  to  Europeans  ; 
W'hat  the  aboriginal  Australian  is  to  the 
English  squatter. 

Very  beautiful,  no  doubt,  was  the 
frietidly  relation  thus  existing  between 
dog  and  man — beautiful,  but  peiilous 
withal ;  lor,  supposing  that  by  stntie  ac¬ 
cident  the  relation  should  be  broken, 
what  would  be  the  future  position  of  the 
dog?  Where  could  he  turn  for  sym¬ 
pathy?  Not  to  his  own  kind.  Letting 
alone  the  dislike  tvhich  all  of  his  ow’ii 
kind  naturally  felt  for  one  who  invari¬ 
ably  treated  them  as  creatures  immeas¬ 
urably  inferior  to  himself,  could  he,  who 
had  been  the  friend  of  man,  condescend 
to  be  the  mate  of  beasts  again  ?  Was 
he  to  wag  his  tail — that  tail  which  the 
best-regarded  maidens  of  the  parish  had 
often  combed,  and  occasionally  twisted 
into  curl-papers  —  was  he  to  wag  it  in 
friendly  salutation  at  the  approach  of 
any  scrub  of  a  cur  that  chose  to  demand 
his  notice?  Was  he  to  fall  in  the  social 
scale  in  this  way  ?  He  to  herd  with 
narrow  foreheads  ? 

ISo  long  as  the  friendly  relation  endur¬ 
ed,  however,  our  hero  w’as  the  hapjtiest 
of  dogs,  the  admired  of  all  admirers, 
the  welcome  guest  at  every  table :  turn 
which  way  he  would,  he  could  not  go 
wrong,  wheie  every  house  was  his  home, 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  his 
loving  friend. 

But  there  came  an  awful  change. 

One  day  it  w'as  darkly  whispered  by 
some  ignorant  clown  that  the  dog  was 
going  mad.  (fjay,  Muse,  was  it  an  ene¬ 
my  who  thus  poisoned  the  happy  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  creature’s  life ;  or  was  it 
merely  the  babbling  of  bucolical  folly, 
inflamed  by  home-brewed  ?  Both  the 
muse  and  the  parson  are  silent  upon  this 
point.)  The  rumor  spread  :  “  going 
mad became  “gone  mad,”  and  “gone 
mad  ”  “  rabid,”  in  very  brief  space. 
The  superior  order  of  creation  was 
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seized  with  a  panic  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  panics  operate  ii))on  the  inferi¬ 
or  orders.  “Hydrophobia”  was  in  every 
man’s  mouth,  and  the  hapjiinoss  of  our 
hero  was  gone  forever.  Behold  him 
trotting  quietly  .along  a  lane  on  a  fine 
spring  evening,  making  leisurely  for  the 
house  of  an  intim.ate  friend  with  w’hom, 
and  in  the  society  of  whose  charming 
family,  he  thinks  of  remaining  till  the 
next  day.  See  !  he  stops  and  pricks  his 
ears  ;  he  recognizes  the  foosteps  of  a 
friend  ;  with  alacrity,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  dignity,  he  quickens  his  pace ; 
the  friend  comes  in  sight,  and  the  dog, 
Bj)ringing  tow'anl  him,  says  .as  plainly  as 
dog-language  will  allow :  “  I  knew  it 
was  Giles.  IIow  are  you,  Giles  ?  ” 
What  is  our  hero’s  astonishment  to 
see  Giles  leap  hastily  over  a  ditch  on  to 
a  bank,  and  brandish  a  rake  as  no  friend 
ever  brandished  a  rake  before;  and  to 
hear  himself,  in  tones  quite  new'  to  him, 
W’arned  that  if  he  conies  a  step  nearer 
he  will  have  his  brains  dashed  out.  See¬ 
ing  that  Giles  is  apparently  meditating 
hurling  the  rake  at  him,  and  is,  past  a 
doubt,  actu.ally  kicking  at  the  bank,  in 
order  to  loosen  a  stone,  our  hero  leaves 
him,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and 
more  in  astonishment  than  either.  At 
the  next  turning  the  dog  looks  back. 
Giles  is  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
lane,  stixring  after  him.  Seeing  the  dog 
tum,  Giles  brandishes  his  rake  once 
more,  and  goes  through  the  pantomime 
of  picking  up  a  stone,  with  such  a  w’ild 
and  exaggeratetl  action,  that  the  dog 
has  but  one  conclusion  to  which  he  can 
come.  “  I’m  very  sorry  for  it,”  he  says 
to  himself,  as  he  strolls  on ;  “  but  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it  :  Giles  is  mad. 
Giles,  through  some  cause  or  other — 
love  or  something  else — is  now  a  raving 
madman.” 

He  shakes  himself,  pauses  to  consider 
wh.at  is  to  be  done  for  Giles,  sits  down 
and  thoughtfully  scratcht*s  himself  be¬ 
hind  the  right  e.ar,  and  while  so  doing 
is  startled  by  the  sudden  shrieking  of 
children.  He  looks  up,  and  jierceives 
that  two  little  children,  who  were  com¬ 
ing  in  his  direction  down  the  lane,  h.ave 
turned,  and  arc  running  back  again  as 
fast  as  they  can,  squealing  with  fear. 

“  Mr.  Noakes’s  twins !  ”  says  the  dog, 
starting  uji.  “  Who’s  frightening  them, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  Let  me  catch 


him  at  it;  that’s  all,”  and  dashes  after 
them  at  full  gallop.  Before  he  reaches 
them,  however,  Mr.  Noakes  himself 
m.akes  his  apfiearance,  terribly  flustered 
and  very  pallid  I'rom  some  cause  un¬ 
known.  He  flings  himself  recklessly 
over  a  five-barred  gate,  brandishes  a 
pitchfork,  as  Giles  lately  brandished  the 
rake,  and  between  whiles — can  it  re.ally 
be  so  ? — throws  stones  at  him,  the  dog, 
and  shouts  fearful  threats.  “This  is  a 
sickening  state  of  things,”  says  our 
hero.  “  Giles  has  evidently  bitten 
Koakes.  If  something  is  not  done 
we  shall  have  the  whole  district  in  this 
condition.  I’m  off  to  the  doctor’s.” 
And  without  a  moment’s  delay,  he  turns 
into  the  field,  and  m.akes  his  way 
straight  across  country  to  the  doctor’s 
house. 

With  the  familiarity  which  long 
acquaintance  justified,  arrived  at  the 
doctor’s  house,  the  dog  jumped  the 
garden-g.ite  ;  and,  seeing  his  friend  en¬ 
gaged  in  watering  flowers,  bounded 
straight  up  to  him, omitted,  as  the  urgent 
nature  of  the  case  compelled,  the  custom¬ 
ary  salutations,  and  attempted  at  once  to 
draw  the  doctor  in  the  required  direction 
bjf  the  simple  process  of  taking  one  of 
his  coat-tails  in  his  mouth  and  pulling  at 
it.  The  moment  the  doctor  jierceivcd 
the  dog,  he  gave  a  shout  of  terror,  flung 
away  from  him  so  abruptly  that  he  lett 
the  greater  part  of  the  ct>at-tail  between 
the  dog’s  teeth,  and  fled  precijii lately 
into  the  house,  banging  the  door  vio¬ 
lently  after  him.  Appearing  almost  im¬ 
mediately  at  an  upper  window,  he  shook 
his  fist  ferociously  at  the  astonished 
be.ast,  loudly  proclaimed  his  gratitude 
that  his  coat  only  had  been  bitten,  yelled 
for  his  servants,  who  ajipeared  one  by 
one  at  different  w  indows ;  and  then 
himself  and  household,  as  if  all  were 
moved  by  a  single  impulse,  commenced 
shaking  weapons  of  vaiious  kinds  at  the 
poor  innocent  dog,  and,  with  much  abu¬ 
sive  language,  roared  to  him  to  quit  the 
place.  As  soon  as  his  a8loni>hment 
would  allow  him  to  move,  the  dog  turned 
round  with  a  miserable  whine,  drooped 
his  tail,  and  ran  slowly  toward  the  gate. 
In  passing  the  w.atcring-can  which  the 
doctor  had  been  using,  he  paused  a 
moment  and  smelled  tlie  w.ater ;  but 
shrinking  from  the  idea  of  partaking, 
even  in  so  slight  a  way  as  that,  of  the 
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doctor’s  hospitality,  after  such  treatment 
as  he  had  received,  he  left  it  untasted. 
There  was  a  unanimous  shout  from  the 
house  of  “That  proves  it,  he  won’t 
drink  :  it’s  too  plain  what’s  wrong  with 
him;”  .and  the  dog  jumjied  the  gate 
oiu«  more,  and  disap}>eared. 

They  could  not  all  be  mad  :  the  doc¬ 
tor,  of  course — the  superstitious  belief  in 
the  doctor,  so  characteristic  of  the  lower 
orders,  here  coming  out  strongly — the 
doctor,  of  course,  could  not  be  mad ; 
nor  the  doctor’s  servants  who  were  con¬ 
stantly  under  his  care.  Then  why 
Noakes,  who  had  only  treated  him  as 
they  had  done?  And  why  Giles,  who 
had  only  behaved  like  Noakes?  No; 
it  was  too  plain  that  they  had  all  sud¬ 
denly  conceived  a  hatred  for  him,  the 
dog;  they  had  determined  to  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him ;  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  throw  him  over,  to 
cast  him  off.  He  would  go  to  the 
friendly  house  to  which  he  had  been 
bound  at  first,  for  there  he  was  certain 
of  sympathy.  He  went.  The  children 
stweamed,  and  ran  into  the  house ;  the 
farm-servants  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
cow-sheds;  every  one  who  saw  him 
shouted  at  him,  and  threatened  him 
with  all  sorts  of  dreadful  deaths ;  atid 
the  master  of  the  farm,  his  very  good 
friend,  his  kindest  and  most  intimate 
friend,  displayed  his  much-loved  figure 
at  a  window,  pointed  a  gun  at  him,  and 
swore  that  if  he  did  not  dis.api>ear  in¬ 
stantly,  he’d  blow  him  to  smithereens. 
Who  shall  say  what  dismal  thoughts 
w'ere  in  the  wretched  dog’s  mind  as  he 
skulked  off  to  some  lonely  hovel,  far 
away  from  any  one?  In  all  seriousness, 
from  what  an  agony  of  surprise  he  must 
have  suffered.  There  is  no  doubting 
that  dogs  think ;  they  know  friends  from 
enemies ;  they  .associate  kindness  receiv¬ 
ed  with  the  j>ersons  who  show  that  kind¬ 
ness,  and  cruelty  with  the  persons  who 
are  cruel.  Tlien,  wdien  those  who  had 
up  to  this  time  been  kind  friends,  sud¬ 
denly  turned  and  acted  like  bitter  etie- 
mies,  what  miserable  confusion  of  all  his 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  what  disbelief 
in  goodness  and  sincerity,  what  dismal 
disappointment  must  have  torn  his  dog's 
heart  f  Did  the  sterner  mature  of  his 
father,  the  Newfoundland,  come  to  his 
jud  in  those  hours  of  darkness  and  deser¬ 
tion?  or  did  the  gentle  blood  of  his 


mother’s  family  assert  itself  in  him,  and 
lead  him  to  tell  his  sorrows  to  the  moon 
until — should  such  a  process  be  possible 
— he  howled  himself  to  sleej)?  Who 
can  Siiy  what  were  the  horrors  of  that 
night  to  him? 

Ilowever,  the  next  morning — appar¬ 
ently  lie  had  comforted  himself  with  the 
thought  that  the  previous  day  must  have 
been  the  first  of  April,  and  all  the  peojde 
consequently  foolish — he  came  out  of  his 
hovel  comparatively  cheerful,  ami  still 
unwilling  to  believe  that  his  intimate 
friend  had  seriously  c.ast  him  off,  made 
his  appearance  very  delicately  in  the 
farm-yard  about  breakfast-time.  A  tlairy- 
maid  saw  him  fir>t,  screame<l,  and  ran 
.aw’ay  ;  a  cow-boy  flung  a  fork  at  him  ;  a 
man  tried  to  throw  a  ro|*e  round  his 
neck  from  the  window  of  a  loft  (all 
fricn<ls  of  long  standing,  these);  hist 
came  the  master  with  his  gun  again ; 
and  then  the  poor  dog,  hoj>e!ess  utterly, 
threw  his  head  up,  gave  a  long  howl, 
that  would  have  moved  the  pity  of  .a 
inad-doctor,  and  fled  away.  All  that 
d.ay  he  wandercnl  about,  at  intervals 
showing  himself  at  different  places — 
places  where,  a  few  hours  before,  wel¬ 
come  would  have  gone  out  to  meet  him 
— trying,  seemingly,  all  his  best  friends 
one  after  another ;  and  everywhere  he 
w’as  received  in  the  same  way.  The 
people  with  one  consent  had  all  turned 
against  him  ;  not  a  soul  gave  him  a  kiml 
word,  or  looked  at  him  with  any  eyes 
but  those  of  terror  or  threatening ;  the 
children,  who  formwly  were  never  tired 
of  petting  and  fondling  him,  and  whom 
he  used  to  treat  w  ith  a  tenderness  and 
delicacy  particularly  beautiful,  now, 
when  they  saw  him,  screamed,  and  ran 
to  their  mothers  ;  the  mothers  screjuned, 
and  banged  their  doors  in  his  face ;  the 
men  threw  at  him  the  first  thing  th.at 
came  to  hand,  and  against  him  turned 
their  ploughshares  into  sw'ords,  .and  their 
pruning  hooks  into  spears ;  every  one’s 
hand  was  against  him ;  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  shrunk  from  him  ;  the  world 
hated  him.  At  7.45  r.M.,  his  heart 
broke.  He  turned  away  from  a  house 
where  a  friend  of  six  yearft’  stamiing  had 
thrown  a  large  flower  pot  at  him  ;  while 
another  friend,  who  had  known  his 
mother  when  quite  a  pup,  climbed  hast¬ 
ily  into  an  apple-tree,  and  applauded  the 
deed.  He  stumbled  down  a  well-know  u 
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path  which  led  to  the  river  ;  the  moon 
Bhone  briglitly;  the  water  flaBhed  white 
against  the  bl.a<'k  shadow  of  the  trees 
on  the  further  bank ;  he  stood  a  moment, 
tlie  cast-off,  heart-broken  creature,  on 
the  brink  of  the  river  ;  once  more  lifted 
his  face  to  the  sky,  and  protested  with  a 
pitiful  howl  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
w'orld  ;  and  then  deliberately  committed 
suicide.  He  walked  into  the  river  till 
the  water  reached  halfw’ay  up  his  shoul¬ 
der,  then  plunged  his  head  below  the 
surface,  and  held  it  there.  The  waves 
beat  against  him ;  his  body  swayed  to 
and  fro ;  the  water  caught  his  long  hair, 
and  {Killed  at  him ;  his  limbs  lost  their 
strength,  his  feet  their  hold;  the  current 
took  him ;  an<l  with  his  head  still  held 
obstinately  down,  the  river  swept  him 
away, tar  away  from  his  ungrateful  |*arish. 

Such  was  the  story.  The  company 
generally  discredited  the  suicide,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  dog  only  went  to  the  river 
to  drink,  that  his  nose  caught  in  some 
weeds,  and  that  his  head  was  drawn 
under  by  the  force  of  the  current  The 
Parson,  while  declining  to  acce|)t  this  as 
an  e.xplanation,  returned  that  the  story 
was  sudicieiitly  lamentible,  and  quite  as 
extraordinary,  even  if  the  dog’s  unha{>- 
pincss  only  drove  him  to  drink.  But, 
for  his  own  |)art,  he  hehl  by  the  suici<ie, 
believing  that  tlie  creature’s  w'onderful 
acuteness  had  pointed  out  to  it  that 
drowning  was  the  only  means  w’hitdi 
could  {Hissibly  clear  it  of  the  charge  of 
madness ;  for  a  voluntary  death  by 
water,  though  it  would  be  instantly  set 
down  as  madness  iu  the  case  of  a  man, 
yet,  in  the  case  of  a  dog,  would  be  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  as  the  clearest  {>roof 
of  s;inity. 

Chamben's  Journ«l. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 

"W no  wrote  the  words  of  our  national 
air?  who  com|)08ed  the  music?  Mr. 
Chappell  and  Dr.  Fink  now’  sjKjak  posi¬ 
tively  about  the  {>ro|>er  mode  of  crack¬ 
ing  these  nuts ;  but  so  did  oiher  critics 
and  Dryasdusts  in  bygone  years;  and 
we  humble  lookers-on  can  only  wonder 
that  the  li»rned  have  not  yet  settled  the 
matter.  There  is  not  much  of  the  mel¬ 
ody,  certainly,  in  quantity,  seeing  that  it 
only  touches  six  notes  of  the  scale ;  but 
what  notes  they  are  I  When  five  or  ten 


thousand  voices  sing  this  song  together, 
the  effect  is  such,  that  almost  any  com¬ 
poser  might  wish  he  were  the  producer 
of  such  a  ^rand  though  sinqde  com|»o8i- 
tion  ;  albeit,  there  is  little  to  admire  in 
the  w’ords. 

About  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Mr.  Carey,  grandfather  of  Edmund 
Kean,  claimed  the  honor  for  hit  father, 
Mr.  IlenryCarey,  of  lieing  the  composer 
of  the  music,  let  the  writer  of  the  words 
have  been  who  he  may.  This  claim  at 
once  raised  a  storm  of  dissension,  for  the 
honor  ha<l  been  awarded  to  Handel,  to 
Purcell,  to  various  com{)osers  throughout 
a  range  of  tw’o  centuries  and  a  half;  and 
it  seemed  a  descent  in  dignity  now  to 
settle  down  u|)on  {ilain  Henry  Carey  as 
the  com[)oser.  Let  us,  then,  jot  down, 
in  chronological  order,  the  chief  facts 
and  scraps  on  which  later  critics  have 
based  their  conclusions. 

There  is  an  old  manuscri|)t  music-book, 
siiid  to  have  been  found  among  some 
pafiers  in  the  church-chest  of  Gayton, 
Northam|itonshire,  in  which  is  a  song 
beginning ; 

God  save  King  Ilenvie,  wheresoever  he  be ; 

And  for  Queene  Elizabctlio  now  pray  we. 

And  all  her  noble  progenye. 

This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Henry  VII. 
and  his  consort,  who  were  married  in 
1486.  The  tune  is  not  much  like  our 
National  Anthem;  and  the  words  would 
certainly  not  lit  in  with  the  number  of 
bars  contained  in  it.  We  may  therefore 
dismiss  it. 

Next  we  come  to  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Froude’s,  that  when  the  fleet  assembled 
at 'Portsmouth  in  1545,  the  challenge  or 
watch-word  was  “  God  save  the  King,” 
to  which  the  answ’er  was,  “  Long  to  reign 
over  us.”  This  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  there  was  a  song  in  existence 
containing  those  words;  but  it  may  very 
well  be  that  a  {topiilar  sentiment  was 
exjiresseil  in  the  two  loyal  wishes,  and 
that  it  was  afterward  made  use  of  by 
the  writer  of  the  song,  whoever  he  may 
have  been. 

There  is  a  broadside  sheet,  dated  1G06, 
which  has  been  brought  into  the  discus¬ 
sion.  It  contains  a  {latriotic  song,  one 
verse  of  w’hich  runs  thus: 

All  countries  join  with  U8  in  love 
To  beat  down  Turk  and  pope  apace: 

The  king  and  council’s  arts  approve, 

Let  virtue  now  all  vice  efface. 
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Amidst  all  joys  prepare  to  die, 

That  we  may  live  eternally. 

God  save  King  James,  and  still  pull  down 
All  those  that  would  annoy  his  crown  1 

As  we  know  nothing  of  the  music  of  this 
very  i^or  affair,  and  as  the  words  “  God 
save  King  James”  (James  I.  ascended 
the  English  throne  in  1603)  furnish  the 
only  claitu  of  this  song  to  any  part 
w’hatever  in  the  inquiry,  it  need  occupy 
no  furtiter  attention. 

The  next  following  year,  1607,  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  very  lofty  claim 
— that  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the  words,  and 
Dr.  John  Bull  compttsed  the  melody  of 
God  mve  the  King.  Mr.  Clark,  who 
published  a  pamphlet  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  National  Anthem  about 
half  a  century  ago,  states  that  he  had 
seen  a  music-book  containing  God  save 
our  noble  King  ;  that  on  the  title-page 
was  written,  “Deane  Monteage,  given 
to  him  by  his  father,  1676  and  that 
this  date  identified  the  tune  as  not  being 
later  than  the  time  of  Ch.arles  II.  He 
then  noticed  that  Ward,  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Gresham  Professors,  ineludes  God 
save  the  King  as  being  among  the  mu¬ 
sical  compositions  of  Dr.  John  Bull  (one 
would  like  to  be  able  to  accept  this 
authorship,  the  name  is  so  fitting),  a 
music-teacher  in  the  times  of  James  I. 
Mr.  Clark  then  went  to  the  records  of 
the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  where¬ 
in  he  found  that,  on  July  16,  1607,  King 
James  and  Prince  Henry  dineil  with  the 
Company  ;  that  Ben  Jonson  ,the  poet- 
laureate,  was  consulted  about  a  speech 
suitable  to  be  read  before  his  majesty 
(“  by  reason  that  the  Company  doubt 
the  schoolmaster  and  scholars  be  not 
acquainted  with  such  kind  of  entertain¬ 
ment  ”) ;  and  that  swings  were  sung  as 
well  as  speeches  made  on  the  occasion. 
On  this  slender  thread,  Mr.  Clark  hangs 
an  hypothesis  that  God  save  the  King 
was  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  com¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  John  Bull,  to  celebrate,  at 
Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  the  escape  of 
king  and  country  from  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  which  had  occurred  shortly  before, 
lie  claims,  in  further  support,  the  two 
lines, — 

(Tonfound  their  politics ; 

Frustrate -their  knavish  tricks, 

as  being  6|)ecially'  applicable  to  such  a 
time.  Mr.  Clark’s  view,  however,  is 
not  now  admitted  to  pt>sse88  much  va¬ 


lidity.  In  the  first  place,  the  copy  of 
the  real  God  save  the  King  may  very 
reasonably  have  been  written  at  a  much 
later  date,  in  a  music-book  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Charles  IL,  or  earlier;  those 
who  keep  manuscript  music-books  will 
easily  understand  this.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Hawkins  and  Mr.  Chappell,  who  have 
both  examined  the  book,  agree  in  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  particular  tune  was  in¬ 
scribed  in  it  at  some  time  in  the  next 
century.  In  the  ^cond  place,  the  only 
known  manuscript  co}»y  of  Dr.  John 
Bull’s  God  save  the  King  is  a  melody 
wholly  different  from  our  familiar  an¬ 
them.  And  in  the  third  ]>lace,  there  is 
no  evidence,  either  that  God  save  the 
King  was  among  the  songs  sung  at 
Merchant  Taylors’  Hall,  or  that  Ben 
Jonson  wrote  it,  even  if  it  was. 

Nobody  seems  to  have  taken  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  into  favor,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  w'riting  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Anthem,  until  the 
publication  of  a  manuscript,  w'hich  was 
recently  ferreted  out  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  W  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  it  is  a  song, 
sup]»osed  to  be  of  the  date  1645,  begiu- 
niug: 

God  save  Charles  the  King, 

Our  Kojal  Roj; 

Grant  him  long  for  to  reign 
In  peace  and  joy. 

The  Lord  that  in  the  heav'ns  dwells 
Convert  his  grace 

All  such  Achitophels 

From  him  to  chase. 

In  1645,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was 
being  driven  about  by  Cromwell  at 
Naseby  and  elsewhere  ;  and  such  a  song 
as  the  above  w'as  quite  befitting  the 
pen  and  tongue  of  a  royalist ;  but  the 
rhythm  is  obviously  unsuited  to  our  well- 
known  tune. 

The  quarter  of  a  century  during  which 
the  ejisy  going  Charles  H.  reigned  has 
been  inaue  a  source  for  some  of  the 
theories.  Dr.  Blow  wrote  a  song  iu  his 
honor,  commencing : 

God  preserve  his  majesty. 

And  for  ever  send  Lim  victory, 

And  confound  all  his  enemies — 

words  which  lead  some  persons  to  think 
that  the  writer  must  have  beta  familiar 
with  the  sentiments  and  turns  of  expres¬ 
sion  of  God  save  the  King^  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  if  not  earlier  composition. 
Beyond  this,  the  case  {ms.-esses  but  little 
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value.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  RecoUec- 
tions  of  Part's,  roundly  gives  Scotland 
the  credit  of  producing  our  national 
tune,  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  He 
says :  “  The  English  have  always  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Scotland,  insomuch  that  the 
national  anthem  of  God  save  the  King 
is  a  mere  transcript  of  a  Scottish  anthem, 

i (reserved  in  a  collection  printed  in  1682.” 
jater  critics  have  made  mince-meat  of 
the  evidence  on '  which  this  assertion 
rests.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  book  of 
part  music,  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  the 
above-named  year,  containing  a  tune 
l>earing  some  resemblance  to  the  na¬ 
tional  anthem,  but  having  sixteen  bars 
instead  of  fourteen,  and  being  in  the 
minor  mode  instead  of  the  major  ;  more¬ 
over,  the  words  are  these  : 

Rctncmber,  0  thou  raan,  thy  time  is  spent ; 
Remember,  0  tliou  man,  how  thou  wast  dead  and 
(tone ; 

And  I  did  what  I  can ;  therefore  repent. 

The  words  are  as  unfitting  as  they  are 
wanting  in  intelligibility,  to  our  notion 
of  God  save  the  King,  even  if  the  tune 
would  suit.  Another  thtmrizer  has  as¬ 
serted  that  the  original  melody  for 
which  such  an  eager  search  has  been 
made,  or  the  basis  for  it,  m.ay  be  found 
in  a  Book  of  Harpsichortl  Lessons,  pul>- 
lished  by  Purcell’s  widow  ;  and  that  in 
a  set  of  sonatas  published  by  Pin  cell  him¬ 
self,  in  1683,  there  is  a  tune  of  somewhat 
similar  character.  But  Mr.  Chappell 
will  not  admit  the  claim  ;  he  says  there 
is  a  littk  resemblance  of  the  tunes  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  National  Anthem, 
but  too  little  to  rely  upon. 

The  unlucky  James  II.  is  put  forward 
by  many  as  the  monarch  whom  God 
was  prayed  to  save.  One  Dr.  Campbell, 
a  Jacobite  of  the  last  century,  alleged 
that  God  save  the  King  was  sung  at  the 
coronation  of  this  sovereign.  Dr.  Arno 
and  Dr.  Burney  were  both  under  the 
impression  that  it  w’as  wi  itten  and  oom- 
josed  in  J.imes’s  reign,  for  singing  at 
lis  Catholic  chapel.  A  w'riter  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  draw's  attention 
to  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  son  of  .James :  “  When  James 
w:is  seized  on  by  the  mob  at  Favershain, 
and  returned  to  London,  iu  jiassing 
through  the  City  to  go  to  Whitehall,  the 
people  hurried  on  in  crowds  to  see  him, 
crying  out  ‘  God  save  the  King.’  ”  Of 
New  Series,  VcJ.  VII.,  No.  3. 


course,  it  was  only  a  Jacobite  crowd 
that  could  say  this.  At  any  rate,  the 
cry  is  accepted  as  if  it  w'ere  known  to  the 
populace  as  one  line  of  a  song ;  and  the 
two  lines  about  “  politics  ”  and  “  knavish 
tricks”  are  brought  into  requisition  to 
8U}>port  the  opinion.  Dr.  Burney  cer¬ 
tainly  believed  in  the  Jacobite  origin  of 
the  song ;  he  says  he  thinks  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  James  if.  at  the  time  when  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Grange  was  hovel  ing  about  the 
court,  and  that  it  fell  into  disfavor 
when  William  was  settled  on  the  throne. 
The  Duchess  of  Perth,  in  her  Memoirs, 
declared  that  the  tune  is  of  French  ori¬ 
gin  ;  that  it  was  first  sung  by  the  ladies 
of  St.  Cyr  to  James  11.  when  he  was  in 
exile;  and  that  Handel,  procuring  a 
copy  of  it,  foisted  it  on  the  English  pub¬ 
lic  as  his  own.  But  in  the  first  place, 
Handel  never  did  claim  it;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  verses  given  by  the 
duchess  are  utterly  unsuitable  to  the 
national  melody ;  there  are  ten  French 
lines  instead  of  seven,  and  the  syllables 
are  far  too  many  for  the  notes. 

There  then  comes  another  Jacobite 
period  under  review — that  of  1715,  when 
the  son  of  the  exiled  James  H.  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  regain  liis  royal  pat¬ 
rimony.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  IPtghland  i>ociety,  mention  is  made 
of  an  old  crystal  drinking-cup  preserved 
at  Fingask  Castle,  in  the  Carse  o’  Gowrie, 
on  w’hich  is  engraved ; 

God  save  the  kinjj,  I  pray; 

God  bless  ihe  kiiiff.  I  pray ; 

God  save  the  kiiii;; 

Send  him  victuriuua, 

Happy,  and  glorious, 

Soon  to  reign  over  ua ; 

God  save  the  king. 

There  is  also  another  verse,  invoking  di¬ 
vine  blessings  on  the  “  true  born  Prince 
of  Wales.”  The  cup  had  belonged  to  a 
Jacobite  family;  and  it  has  been  suii- 
posed  that  the  inscription  was  written 
about  1720,  w'hen  James’s  son  (the  first 
Pretender)  was  regarded  as  the  real  king 
of  England  by  his  adherents,  .Tames  him¬ 
self  being  dead ;  and  when  Prince 
Charles  Edward  (the  young  Pretender) 
was  just  born.  The  question  left  in 
doubt  is,  whether  this  inscription  might 
not  have  been  made  to  apply  to  the  date 
of  the  second  rebellion,  1745. 

In  truth,  there  are  numerous  songs,  in 
rhythm  resembling  God  save  the  King^ 
25 
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which  are  full  of  Jacobite  alhiRions;  and 
the  advocates  of  different  theories  have 
wrangled  much  as  to  whether  these 
songs  are  attributable  to  1715  or  to  1745, 
the  days  of  the  “Old”  orof  the  “Young” 
Pretender.  In  the  Jacobite  Relics  of 
Scotland,  there  is  one  called  The  King's 
Anthem,  in  which  the  third  verse  runs : 

God  bless  the  Prince,  I  pray ; 

God  bless  the  Prince,  I  pray — 

Charlie,  I  mean; 

That  Scotland  we  may  see 

Freed  from  vile  Presbyfry, 

Both  George  and  his  Teckie, 

Even  so.  Amen. 

This  and  another  verse  referring  to  “the 
royal  pair,  both  king  and  queen,”  seem 
to  fit  better  with  the  earlier  than  the 
later  of  the  two  dates,  or  peril  a[>s  abotit 
1 720.  Another  song,  in  the  same  collec¬ 
tion  and  the  same  metre,  suits  exactly 
the  state  of  matters  when,  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714,  the 
House  of  Hanover  commenced  a  new 
dynasty  in  England.  It  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  form  of  words,  if  not  the 
exact  words  themselves,  were  known 
somewhere  between  1714  and  1720,  what¬ 
ever  tnne  they  were  married  to. 

And  now  we  come  to  Henry  Carey, 
who  is  believed  by  the  most  recent  in¬ 
vestigators  to  have  a  better  claim  to  the 
production  of  our  God  save  the  King  (or 
Queen)  than  anybody  else.  Carey,  born 
in  1663,  produced  many  short  poems 
and  pieces  of  music,  and  died  in  1743. 
He  was  a  Jacobite,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  written  a  God  save  the  King  in 
connection  with  the  stirring  events  of 
1714-20.  This  he  might  have  done  by 
adapting  an  old  song,  and  then  combin¬ 
ing  it  with  an  adaptation  of  an  old  tune, 
for  the  germs  both  of  song  and  tune  were 
to  be  found  earlier.  He  is  said  to  have 
sung  it  himself  in  1740,  at  a  dinner  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Admiral  Vernon  ; 
transforming  “James”  to  George,” 
“  soon  ”  to  “  long,”  and  “  hopes  ”  to 
“  hearts.”  There  is  nothing  unbelievable 
in  this;  men  know  how  to  change  their 
politics  in  twenty  years.  Dr.  Pepiisch 
altered  two  notes  in  the  first  bar,  and 
put  the  bass  w'hich  has  since  been  so  well 
known.  Carey  announced  at  the  dinner 
that  the  song  was  his,  and  received  much 
applause  at  the  announcement.  He 
might  really  have  written  and  composed 
it  at  this  time,  from  old  materials,  with- 
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out  having  previously  written  any  God 
save  the  King  partaking  of  a  Jacobite 
flavor.  A  plea  has  been  put  in  for  him, 
that  as  he  is  not  known  for  any  good 
writing,  he  might  easily  have  been  equal 
to  the  task  of  producing  such  rhymes  as 
“  victorious  ”  and  “  glorious,”  with 
“  over  us,”  or  “  voice  ”  with  “  laws  ” 
and  “  cause.” 

The  first  printed  copy  known  of  God 
save  the  King,  detddedly  the  song  we 
now  possess,  was  given  in  the  Gentle- 
man's  Magazine  for  1745  ;  “a  song  for 
two  voices,  as  sung  at  both  playhouses.” 
Dr.  Arne  arranged  it  for  one  theatre; 
Dr.  Buniey  for  the  other.  There  does 
not  ap|»ear  to  be  evidence  that  the  song 
was  sung  on  any  stage  before  that  year. 
Arne  and  Burney  were  alike  ignorant 
of  any  hand  th.at  Carey  (who  died  two 
years  before)  might  have  had  in  it ;  they 
received  it  as  a  new  a<lai)t.ation  of  an  old 
Jacobite  song.  It  was  not  till  Later  in 
the  century  that  George  S.  Carey 
brought  forward  the  facts  which  con¬ 
nected  his  father  with  the  production  of 
the  song,  and  adduced  testimony  from 
Dr.  Harrington  and  Dr.  Smith  to  support 
his  view.  Thinking  he  might  make 
something  out  of  it,  and  hearing  that 
Dibdin  had  been  awarded  a  pension  of 
tw’o  hun<lred  pounds  a  year  for  writing 
patriotic  sea-.song8,  he  tried  whether 
King  George  HI.  would  do  anything  for 
the  son  of  the  Henry  Carey  w’ho  wrote 
the  moat  loyal  of  nil  songs.  He  applied 
to  a  notable  at  court,  but  was  d.ashed  by 
the  reply :  “  Sir,  I  do  not  see,  because 
your  father  was  the  author  of  God  save 
the  King,  that  the  king  is  under  any 
obligation  to  his  son  ;  and  so  poor  Carey 
gave  it  up ;  and  hearing  a  water-<Te88 
girl  plying  her  trade  in  the  streets  as  he 
plodded  on,  went  home  and  wrote  his 
song  of  Sjvring  Water-cresses  —  for  he 
had  many  mouths  to  fill,  and  could  not 
afford  to  be  idle. 

What  does  it  all  come  to,  then  ?  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  germ  of  the 
simple  melody  had  been  used  over  and 
over  again,  altere<l  in  those  n»imerons 
ways  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in 
other  cases ;  or  rather,  it  had  grown, 
and  did  not  settle  down  into  its  present 
form  till  about  1740.  In  like  manner 
the  words  have  grown,  or  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  'peculiar  seven-line 
verse  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this 
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Bong.  Of  ali  personB  actually  named, 
Henry  Carey  seems  to  be  most  identified 
with  the  modern  form  of  words  an<l  tune ; 
but  everything  tends  to  show  that  he 
used  up  old  materials,  and  caused  tliem 
to  put  on  a  new  appeanmee.  Ilia  other 
productions  do  not  denote  the  sort  of 
man  who  could  originate  such  a  song  as 
this,  either  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the 
seven-line  stan&t,  or  the  very  effective 
series  of  simply  forty  notes  making  up 
the  melody.  In  looking  over  the  music 
in  Mr.  Chapjndl’s  excellent  antiquarian 
ballad-l>ooks,  it  may  be  traced  that  the 
fii-st  four  bars  of  one  of  the  old  versions 
of  God  »iv'e  the  King^  of  our  modern 
version,  and  of  Mozart’s  lovely  air, 
Vedrai  Carino,  have  a  certain  build  iii 
common,  though  differing  much  in  later 
portions  of  the  melody.  At  any  rate, 
the  materials  W’ere  already  in  existence 
out  of  which  Henry  Carey  might  have 
put  his  tune  together,  witliout  any 
strong  infusion  of  original  genius.  Mr. 
Chappell,  Dr.  Fink  (of  the  Leipaie 
J\lusk'al  Gnzette)^  and  several  writers  in 
Notet  and  Queries,  pretty  well  agree 
ill  this  view — that  the  tune  grew  up 
gradually.  The  words  are  still  more 
easy  to  ex|ilain.  “  Confound  their  poli¬ 
tics,”  .and  “frustrate  their  knavish 
tricks,”  were  lines  unquestionably  in 
existence,  aiul  applicable  to  several  |K)lit- 
ical  events  between  1606  and  1745, 
either  for  or  against  the  House  of 
Stuart.  A  little  change  from  “James” 
to  “  George  ”  might  easily  be  made — as 
easily  as  the  change  in  1830  from  “(iod 
save  great  George  our  King  ”  to  “  (^od 
save  our  noble  King,”  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  puzzling  difficulty  what  to 
do  with  the  name  of  “  William.”  Al¬ 
though  “Victoria”  is  a  good  singable 
name,  we  have  not  adapted  it  in  the 
present  version;  some  one  (who  was 
it  ?)  devised  “  gracious  queen  ”  instead. 
France,  Prussia,  Germ.any,  all  know  the 
time  well.  The  late  king  of  Prussia 
adopted  it  as  the  melody  for  a  national 
8<  iiig,  Jleil  dir  im  Hiegerkrata  —  yes, 
Slegerkrutiz^  that  same  “  crown  of  >  ic- 
torv,”  the  idea  of  which  turns  the  heads 
of  i^ome  kings  of  Prussia,  and  leads  them 
to  bless  the  sword  as  the  grandest  of  all 
institutions. 

Many  curious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  “improve”  this  famous  song, 
under  the  influence  of  temporary 


bursts  of  loyalty,  in  the  form  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  verse  or  two.  When  the  Gen¬ 
tleman's  Magazine  printed  the  familiar 
version  in  1745  (from  which  our  present 
diflfers  only  in  a  few  words  and  a  few 
notes),  the  words  were  characterized  as 
having  “no  merit  but  their  loyalty;” 
and  two  other  verses  were  suggested, 
which  we  suppose  must  possess  some 
other  quality  than  loyalty — even  though 
w’e  don’t  see  it.  One  runs  thus : — 

Fame,  let  thj  trampet  sound ; 

Tell  all  the  world  around, 

Great  George  »  king. 

Tell  Home,  and  France,  and  Spain, 
Britannia  scorna  their  chain  ; 

All  their  vile  arts  are  vain : 

Great  George  ia  king. 

In  the  same  year.  Marshal  Wade  was 
dragged  into  the  National  Anthem,  in 
the  true  thunder-and-lightning  style: — 

Lord,  grant  that  Marshal  Wade 
May,  by  thy  mighty  aid, 

Victory  bring; 

May  he  aedition  cnish. 

And  like  a  torrent  rush, 

Rebellious  Scots  to  crush  I 
God  save  the  king. 

When  George  III.  was  attacked  with 
one  of  his  tits  of  insanity,  Mr,  Children 
wrote  an  additional  verse  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Anthem,  containing  a  prayer  for  the 
recovery  of  the  afflicted  monarch.  In 
1793,  when  Europe  was  bristling  with 
war,  the  Hev.  Mr.  Tattersid  wrote  two 
additional  verses,  one  of  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  patriotic,  if  not  poetical : — 

\V  lien  insults  rise  to  wars, 

Oak-hearied  llritiah  tare 
8curn  to  be  slaves; 

Ranged  in  our  wooden  walla. 

Ready,  when  duty  calls. 

To  send  their  cannon-balls 
O'er  ocean’s  waves! 

More  tlum  once,  at  philanthropic  and 
charitable  dinners,  verses  have  been 
tagged  on  to  the  National  Anthem,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  special  occasion.  George 
Colman  wrote  a  version,  suitable  for 
times  of  peace,  with  a  prayer  for  a 
continuance  of  its  attendant  ble.ssings. 
When  Hadlield  shot  at  George  HI.  in 
1800,  Sheridan  (some  say  Kelly) 
promptly  wrote  an  additional  v'erse, 
to  be  appended  to  the  National  Anthem 
at  the  theatre  that  evening : — 

From  every  latent  foe. 

From  the  aasaaiiin’s  blow, 

God  save  the  king. 
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O’er  bira  thine  arm  extend; 

For  Britain's  sake  defend 
Our  iatiier,  prince,  and  friend : 

God  save  the  king. 

Lastly,  an  Oxford-man  made  a  Latin 
God  save  the  King  about  seventy  years 
ago,  of  which  tlie  tirst  verse  runs  thus: — 

0  vivas  omnibus 
Salvus  ab  hustibus, 

Gieorgi,  O  Rex  I 
Tibi  victoriam 
Deus,  et  gioriam 
Det,  et  memoriam, 

Optime  Rex  I 


HOW  PORTS  STUDIED. 

The  poet  Southey,  who  is  said  to  have 
been,  perhaps,  more  continually  employ¬ 
ed  than  any  other  writer  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  was  habitually  an  early  riser,  but 
he  never  encroached  u|>on  the  hours  of 
the  night,  lie  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  day,  as  he  employed  it  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two: — “Three  pages  of  history 
after  breakfast  (equivalent  to  five  in 
small  quarto  printing),  then  to  transcribe 
and  copy  for  the  pre.ss,  or  to  make  my 
selections  and  biographies,  or  what  else 
suits  my  humor,  till  dinner-time.  From 
dinner  till  tea  I  write  letters,  read,  see 
the  newspaper,  and  very  often  indulge 
in  a  siesta,  for  sleep  agrees  with  me,  and 
I  have  a  good  substantial  theory  to  prove 
that  it  must ;  for  as  a  man  who  walks 
much  requires  to  sit  down  and  rest  him¬ 
self,  so  does  the  brain,  if  it  be  the  part 
most  worked,  require  its  repose.  Well, 
after  tea  I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct  and 
re-write  and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and 
then  turn  to  anything  else  till  supper.” 
At  the  age  of  fiftv-five,  his  life  varied  but 
little  from  this  sketch.  When  it  is  said 
that  his  breakfast  was  at  nine,  after  a 
little  reading,  his  dinner  at  four,  tea  at 
six,  and  supper  at  half-pa.st  nine,  and  that 
the  intervals,  except  the  time  regularly 
devoted  to  a  walk,  between  two  and 
four,  and  a  short  sleep  before  tea,  were 
occupied  with  reacling  and  writing,  the 
outline  of  his  day  during  those  long  sea¬ 
sons  when  he  was  in  full  work  will  have 
been  given.  After  supper,  w'hen  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  theday  seemed  to  be  over,  though 
he  generally  took  a  book,  he  remained 
with  his  family,  and  was  ready  to  enter 
into  convenuition,  to  amuse  and  to  be 
amused.  During  the  several  years  that 
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he  was  partially  employed  upon  the  life 
of  Dr.  Bell,  he  devoted*  two  hours  before 
breakfast  to  it  in  the  summer,  and  as 
much  time  as  there  was  daylight  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months,  that  it  might  not 
interfere  with  the  usual  occupations  of 
the  day.  Of  himself,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  thus  engaged 
every  morning  at  w'ork  away  from  his 
home,  he  says:  “  I  get  out  of  bed  as  the 
clock  strikes  six,  and  shut  the  house  door 
after  me  as  it  strikes  seven.  After  two 
hours’  work,  home  to  breakfast ;  after 
which  my  son  engages  me  till  about 
half-past  ten,  and,  when  the  post  biings 
no  letters  th.at  interest  or  trouble  me,  by 
eleven  I  have  done  with  the  newspaper, 
and  can  then  set  about  what  is  properly 
the  business  of  the  day.  But  I  am  liable 
to  frequent  interrniitions,  so  that  there 
are  not  many  mornings  in  which  I  can 
command  from  two  to  three  unbroken 
hours  at  the  desk.  At  two  I  take  my 
daily  walk,  be  the  weather  wh.at  it  may, 
and  when  the  weather  permits,  with  a 
book  in  my  hand.  Dinner  at  four,  read 
about  half-an-hour,  then  take  to  the  sofa 
with  a  different  book,  and  after  a  few 
pages  get  my  soundest  sleep,  till  sum¬ 
moned  to  tea  at  six.  My  best  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  is  by  candlelight ;  twilight 
interferes  with  it  a  little,  and  in  the  sea¬ 
son  of  company  I  can  never  count  upon 
an  evening’s  work.  Supper  at  half-past 
nine,  after  which  I  read  an  hour  and 
then  to  bed.  'fhe  greatest  part  of  my 
miscellaneous  w'ork  is  done  iti  the  odds 
and  ends  of  time.” 

Shelley  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
walked  and  read  before  breakfast,  took 
th.at  me  il  sparingly,  wrote  and  studied 
the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  walked 
and  read  again,  dined  on  vegetables  (for 
he  took  neither  meat  nor  wine),  con¬ 
versed  with  his  friends  (to  whom  his 
house  was  ever  open),  again  walked  out 
and  usually  finished  with  reading  to  his 
wife  till  ten  o’clock,  when  he  went  to 
bed.  This  was  his  daily  existence,  llis 
bonk  w'as  generally  Plato,  or  Homer,  or 
one  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  the 
Bible,  in  whic‘h  last  be  took  a  great 
interest.  Out  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
he  frequently  road  sixteen.  “  He  wrote 
his  Prometheus,”  says  Willis,  “  in  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  near  the  Coliseum.” 
It  was  his  favorite  haunt  in  Rome. 

The  poet  Campbell  thus  describes  his 
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lal)or8  when  in  London,  at  tJie  age  of 
tifty-live :  “  I  get  np  at  seven,  write 

letters  for  the  Polish  Association 
until  half-past  nine,  breakfast,  go  to  the 
club  and  read  the  newspaper  till 
twelve.  Then  I  sit  down  to  my  studies, 
and,  with  many  interruptions,  do  what  I 
can  till  four.  1  then  walk  round  the 
Park,  and  generally  dine  out  at  six. 
Between  nine  and  ten  1  retuin  to  cham¬ 
bers,  read  a  book  or  write  a  letter,  and 
go  to  betl  always  before  twelve.”  “His 
correspondence,”  says  his  biographer, 
“occupied  four  hours  every  inoining, 
in  French,  German,  and  Latin.  lie 
could  seldom  act  with  the  moderation 
necessary  for  his  health.  Whatever 
object  he  once  took  in  hand,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  out,  and  found  no  rest 
until  it  was  accomplished.”  Whatever 
he  wr<»te  during  his  connection  with  the 
“New  Monthly”  and  the  “Metropoli¬ 
tan  ”  was  written  hurriedly.  If  a  sub¬ 
ject  was  proposed  for  the  end  of  a 
month,  he  seldom  gave  it  a  thought  un¬ 
til  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  delay  the 
task.  He  would  then  sit  down  in  the 
quietest  corner  of  his  chambers,  or,  if 
quiet  was  not  to  be  found  in  town,  he 
would  start  oft’ to  the  country,  and  there, 
shut  in  among  the  green  fields,  complete 
his  task.  When  sixty-two  years  old 
he  says:  “,I  am  only  six  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  in  bed.  I  study  twelve 
and  walk  six.  Oranges,  exercise,  and 
early  rising,  serve  to  keep  me  flourish- 
iug/’ 

Tlie  biographer  of  Campbell  has  given 
us  the  following  anecdote  with  respect 
to  the  oft -quoted  lines — 

“  ’Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  roe  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

The  happy  thought  first  presented  it¬ 
self  to  his  mind  during  a  visit  to  Minto. 
He  had  gone  early  to  bed,  and,  still 
meditating  on  “Lochiel’s  Warning,” 
fell  fast  asleep.  During  the  night  he 
suddenly  awoke,  repeating,  “  Events  to 
come  ca.st  their  shadows  before  !  ”  This 
was  the  very  thought  for  which  he  had 
been  hunting  the  whole  week.  He  rang 
the  bell  more  than  once  with  increasing 
force.  At  last,  surprised  and  annoyed 
by  so  unseasonable  a  peal,  the  servant 
a])peared.  The  poet  was  sitting  with 
one  foot  in  the  bed  and  the  other  on  the 
floor,  with  an  air  of  mixed  impatience 
and  inspiration.  “  Sir,  are  you  ill  ?  ” 


inquired  the  servant.  “Ill!  never  better 
in  my  life.  Leave  nie  the  camlle,  and 
oblige  me  with  a  cup  of  tea  as  soon  as 
possible.”  He  then  started  to  his  feet, 
seized  hold  of  his  pen,  and  wrote  down 
the  happy  thought,  but  as  he  wrote 
changed  the  words  “  events  to  come  ” 
into  “coming  events,”  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  text.  Looking  at  his  watch,  he 
observed  that  it  was  two  o’clock,  the 
right  hour  for  a  poet’s  dream  ;  and  over 
his  cup  of  tea  he  completed  his  first 
sketch  of  “  Lochiel.” 

Proctor  (Barry  Cornwall)  usually 
wrote  in  a  small  closet  adjoining  his 
library,  with  just  room  enough  in  it  fi.»r 
a  desk  and  two  chairs,  and  his  favorite 
books,  miniature  likenesses'  of  authors, 
manuscripts,  etc.,  piled  around  in  true 
poetical  confusion.  He  confined  his 
labors  to  the  daytime,  e.schewing  evening 
work.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  some 
years  ago,  he  wrote :  “  I  hope  you  will 
not  continue  to  give  up  your  nights  to 
literary  undertakings.  Believe  me  (who 
have  snftered  bitterly  from  this  impru¬ 
dence)  that  nothing  in  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  health  and 
strength  and  animal  spirits,  which  will 
certainly  follow  this  excess  of  labor.” 
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lx  the  engraving,  Rubens  appears 
standing  near  the  horse  of  Vandyke, 
still  grasping  the  hand  of  his  friend 
and  puj*il.  The  beautiful  wife  of  Rubens 
stands  just  behind  him,  holding  her  little 
son.  The  scene  is  near  the  door  of 
Rubens,  whose  house  is  still  shown  to  all 
travellers  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
great  Flemish  painter.  Rubens  was  born 
at  Siegen,  Westphalia,  .June  29, 1677,  and 
died  in  Antwerp,  May  30,  1640.  His 
birthday  occurring  on  the  festival  of  St. 
l*eter  and  St.  Paul,  he  was  named  after 
those  apostles.  Ills  parents,  who  ha<l 
been  driven  by  the  religious  and  politi¬ 
cal  troubles  of  the  Low  Countries  into  a 
temporary  exile,  established  themselves 
soon  after  his  birth  in  Cologne,  where 
Rubens  resided  until  the  age  of  10.  He 
then  accompanied  his  mother  to  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  in  his  13th  year  was  placed 
with  Van  ITa*ght,  a  landscape  painter. 
Subsequently,  after  spending  some  time 
with  Van  Oort,  he  completed  his  art 
education  in  the  studio  of  Otto  van  Veen, 
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by  whose  advice  he  repaired  in  1600  to 
Italy,  furnished  with  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  Archduke  Albert, 
then  viceroy  of  the  Netherlands,  and  his 
consort,  the  Infanta  Isabella.  Of  unusual 
promise  in  his  art,  he  was  also  well  in¬ 
formed  in  many  branches  of  polite  learn- 
iuff,  of  handsome  person,  dijudfied  bear¬ 
ing,  and  accomplished  manners.  Mak¬ 
ing  Venice  his  first  halting-place,  “  he 
compounded,”  says  Fuseli,  “  from  the 
splendor  of  Paul  Veronese  and  the  glow 
of  Tintoretto  that  florid  system  of  man¬ 
nered  m.agnificence  which  is  the  element 
of  his  .art  and  the  principle  of  his  school.” 
At  this  time  he  became  known  to  Vin- 
cenzio  di  Gonzaga,  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  gentleman 
of  the  chamber  and  court  painter,  and 
who  in  1605  sent  him  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  He  w,a8 
received  with  great  favor  at  the  Spanish 
court,  where  he  painted  portraits  of  the 
king  and  the  principal  grandees,  beside 
m.any  historical  pieces,  and  after  return- 
ins:  to  Italy  resided  successively  in  Rome, 
Milan,  .and  Genoa.  In  Genoa  he  made 
a  collection  of  drawings  of  the  chief 
edifices,  which  w’.as  subsc<piently  en¬ 
graved  and  published  ^2  vols.  fol.,  1622). 
The  serious  illness  of  his  mother  in  1608 
hurried  him  b.ack  to  Antwerp,  where  the 
Archduke  Albert  gave  him  a  gracious 
reception,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  re- 
m.ain  in  Flanders,  appointed  him  court 
painter,  with  the  privilege  of  residing  in 
Antwerp.  Settling  in  that  city,  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  1609  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth 
Brants,  and  for  many  ye.ars  was  pros¬ 
perously  engaged  in  his  profession.  His 
pictures  jiainted  at  this  period  are  con¬ 
sidered,  both  in  composition  and  finish, 
his  most  ideasing  productions;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  rapidly  increa.sing  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  were  executed  wholly  by 
himself.  In  his  later  works  he  was  aided 
by  a  numerous  hand  of  pupils.  He  lived 
in  an  elegant  mansion  in  Antwerp,  built 
by  himself  and  stored  wnth  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  works  of  art,  and  his  prestige 
as  courtier  and  artist  drew  around  him 

f  upils  from  all  parts  of  northern  Europe, 
n  1620  he  was  commissioned  by  Maria 
de’  Medici  to  decorate  the  gallery  of  the 
palace  of  theLuxembourg  with' a  series  of 
allegoric.al  compositions  illustrating  the 
principal  events  in  her  career.  The  pic¬ 


tures,  21  in  number,  were  in  great  p.art 
executed  by  his  most  eminent  pupils  from 
sketches  prepared  by  him,  which  are  now 
in  the  Knakothek  in  Munich.  While  in 
Paris,  superintending  the  details  of  this 
commission,  Rubens  in.ade  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to 
whom  he  disposed  of  his  entire  collec¬ 
tion  of  work.s  of  art  for  the  sum  of  100,- 
000  florins.  In  1626  he  was  for  a  time 
renderetl  inconsolable  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
and  whose  portrait  he  frequently  intro- 
duceil  into  his  works.  In  the  foilowing 
ye.ar  he  was  sent  by  the  Infanta  Isabella 
to  the  Hague  to  negotiate  with  Sir  Bal¬ 
thazar  Gerbier,  the  agent  of  C'harles  I.  of 
England  ;  an<l  in  the  autumn  of  1628  he 
revisited  Spain  in  a  diplomatic  capacity, 
remaining  there  until  April,  1629.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  visit  he  was  .appointed  by  Philip 
IV.  secretary  to  the  privy  council,  an 
office  sub>iequently  granted  in  reversion 
to  his  eldest  8t)n  Albert.  Scarcely  had 
he  returned  to  Flanders,  when  he  w.a8 
despatched  as  envoy  to  the  cxjurt  of  Eng¬ 
land.  During  his  residence  there,  which 
terminated  in  February,  1630,  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  not  less  by  diplomatic 
finesse  than  by  assiduity  in  the  practice 
of  his  art ;  and  his  allegory  of  “  Peace 
and  War,”  now  in  the  British  national 
g;dlery,  with  other  works,  was  painted 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  king.  'I'he 
latter  in  return  knighted  him  in  White¬ 
hall,  presenting  him  at  the  same  time 
with  the  royal  sword  and  a  mas.sive  gold 
chain.  Returning  to  Antwerp  loaded 
w'ith  distinctions,  he  was  married,  in 
Dec.  1630,  to  Helena  Forman,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  of  sixteen.  He  now  occupied,  in 
point  of  fortune,  rank,  and  public  esti¬ 
mation,  the  most  distinguished  position 
probably  ever  attainetl  by  any  artist; 
and  so  numerous  were  his  commissions 
from  crowned  he.ads  .alone,  th.at  he  had 
time  for  little  more  than  designing  and 
applying  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
picttires  which  pass  under  his  name, 
leaving  the  body  of  the  work  to  be  done 
by  his  pu|)ils  and  iissistants.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  were  executed  the  series  of  pictures 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  James  I. 
for  the  ceiling  of  the  banqueting-house 
of  Whitehall,  which  were  compleUnJ  in 
1635,  .and  for  which  he  received  £3,000. 
In  1633  he  was  sent  on  another  embassy 
to  Holland,  which  was  interrupted  by 
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the  death  of  the  Infanta.  This  was  his 
last  public  service,  and  a  few  years  later 
he  became  in  a  ^reat  measure  inca]>aci- 
tated  for  work  by  severe  attacks  of  the 
gout,  which  frequently  assailed  his  hands, 
rendering  him  unable  to  hold  a  brush, 
and  whicli  linally  caused  his  death.  His 
posthumous  collection  of  works  of  art, 
including  319  pictures,  is  said  to  have 
produced  i!2d,000.  The  pictures  ascrib¬ 
ed  in  whole  or  in  part  to  liubeiis  amount, 
according  to  Smith’s  cataloifw  raitonrie^ 
to  the  enormous  number  of  1,800,  or, 
estimaUng  the  number  of  years  he  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
art,  to  nearly  one  a  week.  Of  the  num¬ 
ber  painted  entirely  by  him  no  certain 
estimate  can  be  made,  although,  judging 
from  his  w'ell-known  industry.  Ids  fertil* 
ity  of  invention,  and  facility  of  execu¬ 
tion,  such  pictures  roust  be  numerous. 
They  comprise  history,  |>ortraits,  land- 
Bca|)es,  animals,  and  fruit  and  Huwer 
pieces,  and  are  widely  disperst*d  over 
Europe,  the  collections  at  Antwerp, 
Munich,  V'ienna,  Madrid,  and  the  Louvre 
being  particularly  rich.  The  finest  are  still 
in  Antwerp,  in  the  cathedral  of  which 
city  are  his  well  known  Descent  from 
the  Cross”  and  “Elevation  of  the  Cross,” 
the  former  being  generally  consiilered 
his  masterpiece.  In  the  aca4lemy  at  Ant¬ 
werp  are  many  of  the  pictures  executed 
by  liubens  in  his  earliest  and  best  period, 
but  a  number  of  those  formerly  in  the 
churchi‘8  have  been  removed  to  other 
collections.  The  Belvedere  in  Vienna 
contains  a  noble  allarpiece,  with  wings, 
representing  the  “Virgin  presenting  a 
splendid  Kobe  to  St.  lldefuiiso  ;  ”  “  St. 
Ambrose  refusing  to  admit  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  into  the  Church;”  and  two 
altarpieces  representing  the  miracles 
performed  by  St.  Ignatius  Ix)yola  and  St. 
Francis  Xavier.  In  the  Pinakottiek  at 
Munich,  which  contains  94  of  his  w'orks, 
are  two  illustrating  the  surprising  energy 
which  he  infuseil  into  his  delineations  of 
human  action,  the  “  Battle  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons”  and  the  small  picture  of  the  “Fall 
of  the  D.anmed.”  Scarcely  less  power¬ 
ful,  though  in  a  different  degree,  is  the 
“  Village  Fete”  in  the  Louvre,  The 
British  national  gallery  possesses  the 
“  Rape  of  the  Sabines,”  wliich  has  been 
called  “  a  jierfeet  nosegay  of  color,”  the 
“Judgment  of  Paris,”  and  several  other 
works.  Animal  vigor,  in  the  represen¬ 


tation  of  which  Rubens  excelled,  is  seen 
nowhere  with  more  effect  than  in  his 
bacchanal  feasts  and  mythological  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  coarser  kind,  of  wdiich  “  Cas¬ 
tor  and  Pollux  carrying  off  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Leucippus,’’  wonderful  for  its 
flesh  coloring,  and  “Sleeping  Wood 
Nymphs  surprised  by  Satyrs,”  in  the 
Pinakothek,  are  excellent  examples.  In 
his  representations  of  the  human  figure 
he  seldom  attempted  to  idealize,  and  his 
Madonnas,  Magdalens,  and  female  saints 
are  literally  unitated  from  Flemish  types 
of  womanhood.  As  an  animal  painter 
he  showed  great  excellence,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  particularly  commends 
his  lions  and  horses,  which,  he  observes, 
“  perhaps  never  were  properly  represent¬ 
ed  but  by  him.”  His  |>uitrnitH  are  by 
some  considered  superior  ui  their  com¬ 
binations  of  vigorous  life  with  careful 
handling  to  any  other  of  his  productions. 
The  Chapeau  de  pttUle^  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  Roliert  Peel,  and  his  numerous  jx)r- 
traits  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  illus¬ 
trate  his  skill  in  this  depan  ment.  Lastly 
in  his  landscapes  he  exhibited,  says  Kug- 
ler,  “the  same  juiciness  and  freshness, 
the  same  full  luxuriant  life,  the  same 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  as  in  his  historical 
pictures.” 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ENCEAVINO. 

The  scene  depicted  in  the  engraving 
presents  the  portraits  of  two  artists  of 
renown — Vandyke  and  Rubens — whose 
works  adorn  and  enrich  many  galleries 
in  Europe.  It  would  be  almost  difficult 
to  find  an  extensive  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  on  the  continent  without  more  or 
10*88  of  the  works  of  Rubens.  In  visiting 
many  or  most  of  these  collections,  it 
has  seemed  a  marvel  to  us  how  one  man 
could  achieve  so  much  artistic  labor  in  a 
single  lifetime.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  a  good  degree  of  Vandyke,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Rubens,  and  the  scene  in  the 
engraving  illustrates  their  parting  from 
each  other,  Vandyke,  mounted  on  his 
horse,  departing  on  his  way  to  Italy.  A 
brief  biographical  sketch  will  add  in¬ 
terest  to  the  engraving.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  facts  to  Appleton’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Cyclopa?dia. 

Sir  Anthony  Vandyke  w'as  born  in 
Antwerp,  March  22,  1599,  and  died  in 
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London,  Dec.  9,  1641.  Ilis  pai-ents, 
who  were  persons  in  comfortable  circura- 
stancvs,  with  some  knowledge  of  art, 
gave  him  his  first  instructions,  and  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  w'as  placed  under 
Rubens,  with  whom  he  made  such  rapid 
progress  as,  according  to  the  common 
account,  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his 
master.  The  often  repeated  story  that 
Vandyke  first  revealed  his  talent  to  the 
latter  by  the  manner  in  w'hich  he  re- 

f tainted  a  portion  of  Rubens’s  “  Descent 
rora  the  Cross,”  which,  while  still  wet, 
had  been  accidentally  damaged  by  a 
fellow  pupil,  has  no  foundation  in  fact, 
as  the  picture  was  painted  and  put  up  in 
the  catnedral  at  Antwerp  several  years 
before  Vandyke  entered  the  studio  of 
Rubens.  There  is  probably  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  relations  between 
master  and  pupil  were  otherwise  than 
friendly;  and  when  Vandyke  went  to 
Italy  in  1619,  by  the  advice  of  Rubens, 
they  parted  with  expressions  of  mutual 
esteem.  Influenced  by  his  training  in 
the  sc'hool  of  Rubetis,  he  repaired  first 
to  Venice,  whence,  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  great  colorists,  he  went  to  Genoa 
and  Rome.  In  both  cities  he  received 
abundant  commissions  for  portraits,  and 
in  the  latter  produced  a  fine  head  of 
Cardinal  Hentivoglio,  esteemed  one  of 
his  masterpieces,  besides  many  altar- 
pieces.  In  1626  he  returned  to  Antwerp 
with  a  hifjh  re[nitation,  and  soon  after 
executed  for  the  church  of  the  Augustines 
there  a  celebrated  picture  representing  St. 
Augustine  in  ecstasy  supported  by  angels. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  was  busi¬ 
ly  employed  by  ecclesi.astical  establish¬ 
ments  and  private  pat  rons  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  and  to  this  period  may  be  ascribed 
numerous  “  Crucifixions  ”  and  “  Pietas,” 
impressed  with  that  character  of  pro¬ 
found  sorrow  for  which  the  artist  has 
always  been  distinguished.  Preeminent 
among  them  is  the  “  Christ  Crucified 
betwt*en  the  Two  Thieves,”  in  the  church 
of  the  Recollects  at  Mechlin,  which 
Reynolds  pronounced  not  only  the  best 
of  Vandyke’s  historical  works,  but  “one 
of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world.”  The 
close  imitation  of  Rubens  which  at  first 
characterized  his  works  was  now,  under 
the  influence  of-  his  studies  in  Italy,  re¬ 
placed  by  a  peculiar  style  in  whicfi  grace¬ 
fulness  of  contour,  softness  of  coloring, 
and  an  expression  of  a  deeper  and  more 


touching  emotion  .are  the  distinguishing 
tr.aits.  “In  the  h.ands  of  Vandyke,” 
says  Kugler,  “this  rather  sentimental 
manner  has  l^en  brought  to  the  highest 
|>erfection,  .and  imbued  with  the  deepest 
pathos ;  but  he  does  not  always  observe 
the  proper  limits,  and  sometimes  borders 
upon  the  artificial  .and  theatrical.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  in  jxwtraits  he  won  his  greatest 
reputation,  and  it  was  in  consecpience  of 
his  skill  in  this  department  of  the  art 
that  Charles  I.  invited  him  in  1632  to 
England.  Within  a  year  or  two  after 
his  arrival  he  was  knighted  and  .ap|)oint- 
ed  p.ainter  to  his  majesty,  with  a  pension 
of  £200  for  life.  “  He  always,”  says  a  con- 
temjiorary  writer,  “went  magnificently 
dressed,  had  a  numerous  and  gallant 
equipage,  and  kept  so  goo<l  a  table  in 
his  apartment,  that  few  princes  were 
more  visited  or  lietter  served.”  E.vces- 
sive  applitaition  (it  is  said  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  paintetl  a  portrait  in  a  d.ay)  and 
a  too  lavish  indulgence  in  dissipation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  anxieties  caused  by  a 
search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone,  to 
which  in  his  l.atter  years  he  surrendered 
much  of  his  time,  rapidly  undermined 
his  health;  .and  with  the  desire  of  re- 
]).airing  his  shattered  fortunes,  as  also  of 
doing  something  in  England  worthy  of 
his  fiime,  he  proposed  to  the  king  to 
paint  the  W'alls  of  the  banqueting  room 
at  Whitehall.  The  price  demanded  w.as 
beyond  the  c-ap.acity  of  the  royal  trea.s- 
ury ;  and  while  negotiations  w'ere  in 
progress  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
at  a  less  sura,  the  de.ath  of  the  painter 
took  place.  The  number  of  works  of 
all  classes  .attribute<l  to  him  is  enoionous, 
in  view  of  his  short  life,  and  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  last  ten  years 
of  it  were  passed.  The  best  of  his  por¬ 
traits  are  in  England,  prominent  speci¬ 
mens  being  his  several  portraits  of  Charles 
I.,  those  of  the  e.arls  of  Strafford  and 
Pembroke,  and  many  others  in  the  col¬ 
lections  at  Windsor  Ciistle,  Hampton 
Court,  lilenhoim,  Althorp,  and  other 
famous  seats.  There  are  also  many  in 
the  galleries  of  Paris,  Herlin,  and  Vienna. 
A  series  of  one  hundred  small  portraits 
in  chiaroscuro  of  the  most  eminent  of  his 
contemporaries,  from  which  etchings  have 
been  made,  was  executed  by  him  in  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  is  very  celebrated.  As  a  por¬ 
trait  painter  he  ranks  next  to  Titian,  and 
by  some  is  accounted  equal  to  that  master. 
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BY  THE  RIVER. 

Thk  sunshine  quivered  on  the  quivering  poplars, 
That  grow  beside  the  stream ; 

And  o’er  the  distant  hills  there  seemed  a  glory, 

A  gold  and  purple  gleam ; 

And  I  know 

That  even  in  the  March  wind  there  was  music, 
And  in  the  river’s  flow. 

I  love  to  hear  the  sighing  of  the  water. 

To  mark  its  green  depths  shine ; 

But  more  I  loved  two  brown  eyes,  calm  and  tender, 
A  dear  hand  clasped  in  mine ; 

For  I  know 

I  thought  that  love  would  last  forever,  changeless. 
Though  rivers  ceased  to  flow. 

Gone  is  the  sunshine  fW)m  the  quivering  poplars. 
The  glory  from  the  land ; 

Gone,  the  brown  eyes  that  made  the  sunshine 
brighter. 

And  gone  the  clasping  hand ; 

But  I  know 

My  tears  are  like  the  river— ah,  the  river  I 
That  cannot  cease  to  flow. 


ON  A  SPITEFUL  LETTER. 

BT  ALPBBD  TBNNT80N,  D.C.L. 

IIebk,  it  is  hero— the  close  of  the  year. 

And  with  it  a  spiteful  letter. 

My  fame  in  song  has  done  him  much  wrong. 
For  himself  has  done  much  better. 

0,  foolish  bard,  is  your  lot  so  bard. 

If  men  neglect  your  pages  ? 

I  think  not  much  of  yours  or  of  mine; 

1  hear  the  roll  of  ages. 

This  fallen  leaf,  isn’t  fame  as  brief? 

My  rhymes  may  have  been  the  stronger. 
Yet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  your  lot; 

I  last  but  a  moment  longer, 

0,  faded  leaf,  isn’t  fame  as  brief? 

What  room  is  here  for  a  hater? 

Yet  the  yellow  leaf  hates  the  greener  leaf. 
For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I — isn’t  that  your  cry? 

And  I  shall  live  to  see  it 
Well  if  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  you  know; 

And  if  it  be  so — so  be  it  I 

0  Slimmer  leaf,  isn’t  life  as  brief? 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies ; 

And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  an  evergreen, 

I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies. 

—  Once  a  Week. 


JACK  FROST 

Jack  Fbost  is  a  wonderful  artist  indeed  : 
Builds  castles  with  breath  on  the  smooth- 
surfaced  glass  ; 


Leaves  flowers  wherever  his  bright  feet  doth  tread. 
And  spreads  a  white  carpet  all  over  the  grass. 
He  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  tall  forest  tree. 

And  crowns  it  with  gems  when  the  green 
leaves  are  gone. 

Poor  lovers  of  beauty  and  wonder  are  we. 

If  we  prize  not  his  work,  so  tasteftilly  done. 

He  breathes  on  the  wind-dimpled  streamlet, 
and  lol 

A  bright  shield  of  silver  gleams  on  its  soft 
breast  I 

Across  the  broad  river  his  arms  he  doth  throw. 
And  its  fast-flowing  waters  are  bushed  into  rest. 

Fantastic  and  stramre  are  the  pictures  he  draws. 
With  a  pencil  of  beauty,  wherever  he  goes. 
Who’d  seek  in  his  works  to  find  out  any  flaws. 
Would  try  to  improve  the  warm  tint  of  the  rose. 

The  spots  unadorned  yet  by  Beauty  divine. 

His  fingers  so  nimble,  so  skilful  and  free. 

Move  over,  and  quickly  with  jewels  they  shine. 
And  look  fair,  as  we  dream  elfin  bowers  to  be. 

I  love  him,  although  from  a  bow  that's  unseen. 

He  lets  loose  his  swift-winged  arrows  of  sleet. 
As  I  cross  the  wide  heath — their  stings,  sharp 
and  keen. 

But  renders  my  cot,  when  I  reach  it,  more 
sweet. 

He  comes  to  my  garden,  where  Robin  sings  sweet 
On  the  fence  that  is  covered  with  roses  in 
spring. 

And  makes  it  a  palace  of  crystal  complete. 

Where  fairies  might  dance  in  a  jewel-wove  ring. 

His  icicles  fringing  the  bucket  all  worn. 

That  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  old  woodland 
well. 

Look  brighter  than  dew-drops  upon  a  May  mom, 
That  gleam  in  the  roses  that  grow  in  the  dell. 

Then  come.O  Jack  Frost  1  from  thy  bleak  northern 
home. 

Thou  beautiful  jewel-robed  wandering  sprite ; 
Show  thy  skill  on  the  windows  of  my  little  room. 
And  spread  o’er  the  meadows  thy  carpetof  white.  / 


FORGETFULNESS. 

Who  can  forget  a  loving  word, 

Tho’  said  in  language  plain? 

It  sinks  within  the  inmost  heart. 

And  is  not  sect  in  vain. 

Who  can  forget  a  loving  glance, 

A  smile  for  us  alone? 

Ah  I  these  are  what  we  love  to  get. 
And  prize  them  as  our  own. 

Who  can  forget  a  parting  kiss. 

The  last  fond  lingering  look? 

’  Tis  these  that,  after  years  have  flown. 
Are  found  in  memory’s  book.  ' 
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Yet  there  are  some  who  can  forget, 
Whose  memories  never  stray ; 

W^ith  whom  the  present  is  enough — 

The  past  has  died  away. 

'Tis  tiius  with  some,  yet  I  am  glad, 

Of  such  I  know  but  few, 

And  may  it  ne’er  be  said,  dear  friend. 

Of  either  I  or  you. 

Tbsitlk. 


JANUARY. 

The  first  stage  of  the  growing  year, 
Thougli  cold,  so  bitter,  and  so  drear. 

Thy  whistling,  wintiy,  chilly  wind ; 

And  yet  we  hail  thy  instant  reign. 

Thou  old  year's  oflspring :  for  in  tliy  train, 
Events  unseen,  unknown,  we’ll  find. 

Thou  month  in  which  all  nature  takes 
Fresh  spring,  invigorated  breaks. 

Once  more  to  Iwttle  on  in  life. 

One  year  of  toil  and  joy  hath  past. 

And  now  another  comes  as  fast, 

With  daily,  hourly  cares  and  strife. 

The  first  step  of  a  journey  long. 

Chequer'd  o’er  with  right  and  wrong, 
Fnend  wishes  friend  a  prosperous  year; 
Yet  if  he  should  above  him  rise. 

He  spurns  him  then  with  envious  eyes, 

Ah  I  even  those  he  owns  must  dear. 

Annie  M. 


GRANDFATHER’S  PET. 

This  is  the  room  where  site  alept. 

Only  a  year  ago— 

Quiet,  and  caretully  swept. 

Blinds  and  curtains  like  snow. 

There,  by  the  bed  in  the  dusky  gloom. 

She  would  kneel  with  her  tiny  clasped  hands, 
and  pray  I 

Here  is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  room. 

With  the  fragrance  fled  away  I 

Nelly,  grandfather’s  pet. 

With  her  wise  little  fece— 

I  seem  to  hear  her  yet 
Singing  about  the  place ; 

But  the  crowds  roll  on,  and  the  streets  are 
drear. 

And  the  world  beems  hard  with  a  bitter 
doom. 

And  Nelly  is  singing  elsewhere— and  here 
Is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  room. 

Why,  if  she  stood  just  there. 

As  she  used  to  do. 

With  her  long  light  yellow  hair. 

And  her  eyes  of  blue— 

If  she  stood.  I  say,  at  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

And  ran  to  my  side  with  a  living  touch. 
Though  1  know  she  be  quiet,  and  buried,  and 
dead. 

I  should  not  wonder  much ; 


For  fhe  was  so  young,  you  know — 

Only  seven  years  old. 

And  she  loved  me,  lov^  me  so. 

Though  I  was  gray  and  old ; 

And  her  face  wan  so  wise,  and  so  sweet  to  see. 
And  it  still  looked  living  when  she  lay  dead. 
And  she  used  to  plead  for  mother  and  me 
By  the  side  of  that  very  bed  I 

I  wonder,  now,  if  she 

Knows  I  am  standing  here. 

Feeling,  wherever  she  be. 

We  hold  the  place  so  dear  T 
It  cannot  be  that  she  sleeps  too  sound. 

Still  in  her  little  night-gown  drest, 

Not  to  hear  my  footsteps  sound 

In  the  room  where  she  used  to  rest. 

I  have  felt  hard  fortune’s  stings. 

And  battled  in  doubt  and  strife. 

And  never  thought  much  of  things 
Beyond  this  human  life; 

But  I  cannot  think  that  my  darling  died 
Like  great  strong  men,  with  their  prayers 
untrue — 

Nay  I  rather  she  sits  at  God’s  own  side. 

And  sings  as  she  used  to  do  I 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Wynkoop  ic  Shenoood,  of  the  new  publishing* 
house,  No.  18  Beckman  street,  send  us  a  beabtiliil 
book.  Short  Studies  for  Sunday-school  Teachers. 
By  Rev.  C.  S.  Robinhon,  D.D.  1  voL  13mo.  $1.50. 
This  is  just  the  book  to  stir  the  heart  and  mind  of 
the  Sunday-school  teacher.  Sprightly,  fresh,  full 
of  thought,  condensed,  suggestive,  and  all  aglow 
with  the  sacred  fire,  it  is  a  book  that  cannot  fail 
to  do  good.  Every  Sunday-school  superintendent 
and  teacher  should  own  a  copy.  Also  Pepys’ 
Diary.  By  Allan  Grant.  A  neat  volume  with 
memories  of  the  olden  time.  With  a  fine  portrait. 

French  Literature. — The  name  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  is  identified  with  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  epochs  in  the  whole  range  of  French 
history.  The  indolent  and  effete  prince  whose 
eobriquet  of  Le  then  Aime  seems  like  a  cruel 
piece  of  irony,  had  no  strength  of  purpose,  no 
vigor  of  mind.  Far  from  leaving  his  impress 
upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  far  from  guid¬ 
ing  the  course  of  events,  and  making  his  power 
to  be  felt  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  Louis 
XV.  was  constantly  the  sport  of  unworthy  in¬ 
trigues  ;  in  the  hands  of  his  mistresses  and  hi.s 
courtiers  he  allowed  himself  to  be  bent  and 
moulded  like  the  ductile  piece  of  metal  on  the 
blacksmith’s  anvil  His  reign  comprises  those  of 
Madame  de  Mailly,  Madame  de  Ch&teauroux. 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  La  Dubarry;  at  a 
time  when  French  society  was  undergoing  a 
steady  process  of  disorganization,  and  when  a 
firm  and  enlightened  Government  was  more  than 
ever  necessary,  the  soeptro  had  fallen  into  the 
mud,  and  absolutism  served  as  a  sanction  for  vices 
of  every  kind.  M.  Campardon  explains  very  well 
the  difference  whidi  existed  between  Madame  de 
Pompadour’s  sway  anci  that  of  the  other  ladies 
who  preceded  her  in  the  high  favor  she  enjoyed 
at  Court  Her  ruling  passion  was  love  of  power. 
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and  no  means  wore  neprlected  by  her  to  secure 
that  object  If  she  gave  her  patronajfo  to  literary 
men,  philosophers,  and  artists,  it  was  because 
she  saw  that  the  prestifre  of  the  pen  was  every 
day  f;aiiiint<  i^und,  and  that  public  opinion  must 
be  taken  into  serious  aooo\iiit  In  politics  she 
adopted  the  quasi-liberal  side,  procunxl  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  .Jesuits,  and  supported  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Duke  de  ChoiseuI;  and  rather 
than  lose  her  hold  upon  the  monaKsh,  she  created 
the  Parc-aux-oerfs,  and  thus  (rave  herself  rivals 
from  whom  she  had  nothin(r  to  dread.  In  pre- 
parin((  his  volume,  M.  Campardon  has  taken  care 
to  consult  the  numerous  documents,  both  pub¬ 
lished  and  unpublished,  which  are  scattered 
throu(rhout  the  various  libraries  and  art-collec¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  and  he  has  been  able  to  print 
several  inidilei  pieces  of  the  moat  interesliuff 
kind. 

Komf  Life  in  A  frica ;  or,  A  New  Glimpse  into 
an  Old  Comer  of  the  World.  Written  for  the  younfi; 
pi'ople  by  one  of  their  friends  who  went  there, 
with  an  admirable  Introduction.  By  Rev.  D. 
lIuntin(rton,  Boston.  A.  Williams  A  Co.,  1868. 

This  is  a  very  intere8tin(r  and  instmetive 
)>ook,  price  $1.00,  written  by  Miss  Mary  B. 
Merriam,  for  the  noble  purpose  of  educatin(c  a 
native  African  boy  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  AfVica.  Get  this  book  and  look  into  old 
Africa  through  Miss  Merriam’s  eyes,  and  see  the 
many  interestin(r  thin(p<  which  she  saw  there. 
For  sale  by  O.  &  Pelt,  New  York. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Prendent  of  the  Royal  Rodety,  in  his  anni¬ 
versary  address  to  the  Follows  of  that  honorable 
corporation,  discusses  some  important  questions. 
ScientiQc  students  all  over  the  world  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  the  first  volume  of  the  groat  cata¬ 
logue  of  scientific  papers  and  researches  collected 
from  thousands  of  learned  l>ooks  published  in 
the  first  sixty-three  years  of  the  present  century, 
is  now  finished,  and  will  shortly  be  distributed. 
Under  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  this 
work  has  been  in  progress  during  nearly  ten 
years.  When  complete,  it  will  contain  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  titles ;  hence  any 
student  desirous  to  know  what  has  been  written 
on  any  scientific  subject  since  the  year  1 800,  will 
have  only  to  look  into  the  great  Catalo(^e  of 
Scientific  Papers. 

Telescopic. — The  groat  four-feet  reflecting  tele¬ 
scope  to  be  used  at  Melbourne  will  soon  be  ready 
for  shipment ;  so  that  we  may  hope  ere  long  to 
hear  that  a  competent  astronomer  is  at  work  at 
the  antipodes  on  a  survey  of  the  (rrand  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  southern  sky.  And,  as  there  will  be 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1 868,  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  visible  in  India,  the  Royal  Society  have 
sent  out  instruments,  which  will  be  used  by  com¬ 
petent  officers,  for  observation  of  the  eclipse, 
from  which  it  is  hoped  further  knowled(?e  will  be 
acquired  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun.  Prom 
these,  which  are  but  a  few  particulars  from 
General  Sabine’s  address,  it  will  be  seen  that 
scienoe  has  made  (rood  progress  of  late,  and 
promises  well  for  the  year  to  oome. 

Astronomical  Movements  of  Plants. — A  some¬ 
what  peculiar  paper  has  been  published  by  M. 


Ch.  Musset,  in  which  the  author  endeavors  to 
show  that  certain  characters  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  are  related  to  the  movements  of  the  earth. 
The  tninks  of  trees,  he  says,  are  always  flatten¬ 
ed  in  the  northerly  and  southerly  directiona  and 
expand  in  an  east  and  west  plime.  He  states 
that  he  could  support  his  theory  by  several  thou¬ 
sand  examples,  and  that  his  views  are  thoroughly 
in  accordance  with  astrouomical  laws  I 

A  Valuable  Herbarium  for  Sale. — On  the  au¬ 
thority  of  M.  Henri  de  Saussure,  the  American 
NaturaliH  staU‘8  that  a  valuable  c-oUection  of 
plants  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  collection  of 
the  Swiss  botanist,  the  late  M.  Gay,  is  to  be  sold, 
and  is  said  to  be  on  view  at  the  Jardin  dcs 
Plantes,  Paris.  The  price  is  fixed  at  thirty  tl.ou- 
sand  francs.  The  herbarium  embraces  the  whole 
European  flora.  It  contains  ninety  thousand 
specimens,  each  specimen  bearing  a  description 
and  analysis. 

Petroleum. — An  American  journal  states  that 
the  light  of  petroleum  lamps  is  immensely  im¬ 
proved  by  adding  a  quantity  of  common  s^t  to 
the  oil  I 

Human  Skin. — Herr  Biesiadecki  has  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Vienna  Academy  a  memoir  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  human  skin.  In  this  he  states  his 
opinions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  several  layers 
pf  the  inte(rument,  and  we  observe  that  his  views 
are  very  like  those  some  years  since  advanced  by 
Professor  Huxley.  According  to  his  observa¬ 
tions,  the  cells  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the  epider¬ 
mis  arise  from  a  mass  of  protoplasm  with  nuclei 
which  strictly  belongs  to  the  corium  or  true 
skin.  This  corre.«pon^  very  closely  to  Professor 
Huxley’s  proiomorphie  line  or  zone  of  indifferent 
Ussue.  llie  author’s  pathoIo(peal  observations 
are  of  much  professional  interest. 

Father  Secchi  has  devised  a  simplified  eye¬ 
piece  spectroscope.  Having  found  that  tiie  oi^i- 
nary  eye-pieces  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  red 
portion  of  the  spectrum,  he  has  constructed  a 
cylindrical  eye-piece  of  about  08i7  metre  in  focal 
length,  which  he  has  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
eye-piece  in  his  simplified  spectroscope.  The 
results  obtained  with  the  new  contrivance  have 
been,  says  Father  Secchi,  admirable. 

Ruins  of  a  Palace  found  at  Lyons. — The  ex¬ 
cavations  which  have  been  made  in  the  hill  of 
Fouvrieres,  at  Lyons,  has  brought  to  light  numer¬ 
ous  vesti()te8  of  Roman  construction  which  are  of 
great  interest  There  is  found  columns  and 
capitals  of  the  pure  Archaique  style,  with  tablets 
of  stone  and  sculptured  marble,  indicating  be¬ 
yond  question  the  spot  where  was  situated  one  of 
those  sumptuous  palaces  inliabited  by  the  Caesars, 
who  made  the  capitals  of  Gaul  their  homes  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

Fffect  of  Electricity  on  Plants. — In  a  memoir 
quite  recently  presented  to  the  French  Academy, 
M.  Blondeau — whose  researches  on  the  sensitive 
plant  were  chronicled  in  our  last  number — de¬ 
scribed  the  peculiar  influeno^  which,  according  to 
his  experiments,  the  induced  electric  current  ex¬ 
erts  on  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  plants.  In  the 
case  of  the  fruit  the  effects  of  the  current  were 
not  so  remarkable  as  in  that  of  the  seeds.  It 
caused  the  former  to  ripen  with  (rreater  rapidity 
than  usual,  but  it  produced  very  sin(i:ular  results 
when  passed  through  the  seed.  Peas  and  grains 
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of  com  which  had  been  electrified  were  placed  in 
pots  of  earth,  and  beside  them,  and  under  like 
conditions,  were  placed  seeds  which  had  not 
been  acted  on  bj  the  current.  It  was  found  that 
tlie  electrified  plants  (Terminated  much  sooner 
than  the  others,  and  produced  better  stems  and 
more  bealthj-Iookinp:  leaves  than  the  others.  A 
yeij  curious  effect  was  produced  in  some  of  the 
seeds — the  stem  and  leaves  grew  down  into  the 
earth,  and  the  roots  came  up  and  took  their 
place. 

Luminous  VisibUUi/ of  the  Electric  Spark. — Mr. 
Felix  Lucas  concludes,  from  very  original  theoretic 
considerationa  that  the  luminous  distance  at  which 
the  electric  spark  is  visible  is  greater  than  tliat  of 
a  permanent  light,  the  ap|>aretit  intensity  of  which 
would  equal  250, OOo  times  that  of  the  spark.  The 
light  actually  employed  to  illuminate  our  new 
lighthousee  pves  a  brilliancy  equal  to  125  carc«l 
lampa.  An  electric  spark  jwssessing  the  illumi¬ 
nating  power  of  the  20oth  part  only  of  a  carcel 
burner,  is  superior  as  to  its  power  o(  projecting 
light.  Hence  we  can  conceive  the  iiiimense  effect 
of  a  warning  light  composed  of  intermittent  (lashes 
of  the  electric  spark  proceeding  from  a  strong 
Leyden  jar  battery.  Mr.  Lucas  states  that,  in  an 
experiment  made  in  a  laboratory,  two  apparatuses 
were  established,  one  voltaic,  equal  to  126  carcel 
lamps,  and  another  spark-battery,  equivalent  to 
only  the  l-2U00th  part  of  a  carcel  wick.  The 
photometer  (sudi  as  is  employed  in  the  liglithrmse 
administratin'])  showed  a  marked  superiority  in 
favor  of  the  spark. 

Organisms  is  liespired  Air.— Tlie  researches  of 
M.  Lemaire  are  being  continiied  on  this  point,  and 
a  paper  lately  published  reports  their  results.  M 
Lemaire  states  that  not  only  in  the  air  which  pass¬ 
es  from  the  lutigs.  but  also  in  the  perspiratory 
fluid,  he  finds  abundant  indications  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  The  organisms  discovered  by  him 
include  various  species  of  Bacterium.  Vibrio,  and 
fungoid  plants.  Brides  these  he  has  nriticed  pecu¬ 
liar  spherical  or  ovoid  diaphanous  bodies,  which  he 
is  unable  to  assign  to  any  particular  group. 

TJte  Eruption  of  Vesuvius. — A  letter  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  Paris  by  M.  Su  Claire  Deville.  from  Sig¬ 
nor  Palmieri,  in  which  the  latter  gives  an  account 
of  the  last  and  still  existing  eruption  of  Mount  Ve¬ 
suvius.  The  eruption  commenced  on  the  12th  of 
November.  About  the  end  of  October  it  was 
found  that  the  temperature  of  the  older  craters  was 
getting  higher  than  usual,  and  that  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  vapor  were  from  time  to  time  evolved. 
Elarly  in  November  the  disengagements  became 
continuous  and  thesismographfcave  indications  of  a 
series  of  slight  shocks.  Then,  at  the  date  mention¬ 
ed,  the  discharge  of  incandescent  matter  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  the  enormous  masses  of  compact  lava 
which  had  before  filled  the  crater  were  lifted  out, 
thus  opening  up  four  new  and  small  craters,  which 
afterwards  became  larger,  and  the  discharge  of  lava 
then  became  regular.  Di.sturbance  of  the  matnielic 
needle  and  repeated  registrations  by  the  sismo- 
graph  were  then  observed.  At  the  date  of  closing 
the  letter  (Nov.  17th)  the  stream  of  lava  was 
winding  round  the  side  of  the  great  one,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  crater  of  1 856. 

A  Nino  Ounpowder. — ^The  Paris  Presse  publishes 
the  following  curious  piece  of  intelligence :  ‘‘  The 
Minister  of  War  has  been  for  some  time  past  in 
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communication  with  M.  Schultze,  formerly  a  cap 
tain  in  the  Prussian  Artillery,  and  the  inventor  of 
a  new  gunpowder,  which  he  terms  ‘  white  pow¬ 
der.’  The  object  of  these  communications  is  to 
secure  for  France  the  secret  of  manufacturing  the 
preparation,  in  which  neither  saltpetre,  charcoal, 
nor  sulphur  is  used,  these  being  the  ingredients  of 
the  gunpowder  now  employed.  The  white  pow¬ 
der  is  superior  to  the  ordinary  kind,  especially  for 
rifled  arms,  as  it  leaves  no  deposit  in  the  barrel, 
and  its  projectile  force  is  greater.” 

The  Due  de  Luynes'  Prize. — In  the  year  1 85C  the 
Due  de  Luynes  intrusted  a  Commission  wiih  8,000 
francs,  to  Im  awarded  as  a  prize  to  the  inventor 
who  should  produce  photographs  in  printer’s  ink, 
within  three  years  of  that  time.  Before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  these  three  years,  Mr.  Pouncy  claimed 
the  reward  for  a  prtxx^ss  of  producing  prints  in 
carbon,  and  received  ffora  the  Commission  400 
francs  and  a  silver  medal,  in  recognition  of  his 
progress  toward  the  desired  end. 

Safety  of  I>r.  Livingstone. — Mr.  Reid,  of  the  Liv¬ 
ingstone  Search  Expedition,  readied  England  on 
the  19th  of  January.  Tlie  members  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  are  satisfied  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  not 
mtirdered.  as  the  Johanna  men  reported.  He  did 
not  take  the  route  expected  from  the  Ruyuma 
River,  at  about  1 1  degr.  8.  along  the  north  coast 
of  liske  Nyasaa,  in  from  36  deg.  to  84  deg.  E  ; 
but  from  the  Ruyuma  went  south,  round  the  south 
end  of  liske  Nyasaa,  going  as  far  as  14.28  S. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  north-west,  and  was 
left  pursuing  that  route,  either  with  the  view  of 
exploring  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  thus 
ascertaining  how  far  it  extends  north,  and  then  to 
proceed  on  to  I.«ke  Tanganyika ;  or  he  had  gone 
direct  fur  Tanganyika,  and  thence,  down  the  Nile, 
home.  Mataka.  .Makata,  Marenga,  and  Maksiira, 
mentioned  by  the  Johanna  men,  were  found  on  the 
soutliern  route  instead  of  the  northern.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  followed  Dr.  Livingstone  up  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  where  it  was  reported  he  was  mur- 
dere<l.  and  there  found  that  the  Doctor  and  his 
“  boys  "  were  ferried  over  a  marshy  lake  by  Ma¬ 
renga  :  but  the  Johanna  men  under  Moosa  made  a 
detour  round  the  lake,  and  returned  next  day  to 
Marenga,  saying  they  had  deserted  Livingstone 
and  should  return  to  the  coast,  because  he  was 
leading  them  into  a  country  where  they  would  be 
murdered  by  the  Mavite.  'The  expedition  also  had 
Interviews  with  the  native  porters  who  had  carried 
Livingstone’s  luggage  five  days’  journey  further  to 
Pasombe. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  published  the  following 
letter  in  The  Times  of  the  20th  .January  : 

Sir, — With  unspeakable  delight  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  telegram  from  Mr.  Young, 
the  commander  of  the  boat  expedition  sent  out  to 
ascertain  simply  whether,  as  the  Johanna  men  re¬ 
ported.  he  had  been  killed  near  the  head  of  the 
Lake  Nyassa.  or  had,  as  I  have  always  contended, 
gone  on  into  the  interior ; 

“  Plymouth. — I  have  returned  from  Lake  Nyassa. 
Dr.  Livingstone  had  gone  on  in  safety.  The  .Johan¬ 
na  men  deserted  him.  I  will  be  up  the  first  train.” 

There  is  now,  therefore,  no  longer  the  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  white  man  seen  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Lake  Tanganyika  was  Livingstone. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Roderick  I.  Mcrchison. 
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Niagara  Falls. — Signs  of  an  early  breaking  dotm 
of  (he  Horseshoe  Ledge. — Tlie  intcrcBtinp  question  of 
geoloffical  and  commercial  importance  as  to  what 
period  of  time  is  likely  to  be  consumed  by  the  Falls 
of  Niafirara  in  wearing  their  way  up  the  bed  of  the 
Niiijrara  River,  past  Tonawanda  and  Black  Rock, 
until  they  become  at  Buffalo  the  Falls  of  Lake  Erie, 
has  beeu  raised  anew  of  late  by  some  remarkable 
signs  observed  in  the  rapids  above  Horseshoe 
Fall,  which  are  thought  to  forebode  an  early  down¬ 
fall  of  the  rock  forming  that  mfignificent  cataract. 
For  more  than  a  year  past,  some  watchful  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  vicinity  have  marked  a  peculiar  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  rapids  at  a  point  something  less  than 
half  a  mile  aliove  tlie  apex  of  the  Horseshoe  in 
the  channel  which  the  greatest  body  of  water  de¬ 
scends,  and  this  motion  has  lx>en  of  a  character  to 
give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  a  breach  had 
i)een  made  by  the  current  through  the  soft  shale 
strata  uuderlying  the  limestone  that  forms  the 
present  ledge  of  the  Falls.  Recently  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  rapids,  at  the  point  indicated, 
has  undergone  a  marked  change,  and  so  exactlv 
in  confirmation  of  the  theory  stated,  that 
tliose  watching  it  do  not  doubt  the  8pee<iy  doom 
of  the  famous  Horseshoe  Cataract  If  the  lime¬ 
stone  ledge,  over  which  tlie  river  now  falls,  is, 
as  supposed,  in  course  of  being  uudomiined  by  a 
subterranean  stream,  breaking  through  ns  far 
back  as  nearly  half  a  mile,  of  course  the  conse¬ 
quence,  inevitable  and  liable  to  ensue  at  any  mo- 
mout,  must  be  an  immense  bn>aking  away  of  the 
face  of  the  cataract  changing  its  whole  form  and 
appearance — perha]>s  converting  the  perpt'mlicu- 
lar  fall  into  a  shooting  rapid,  down  a  steep  decline. 

Some  observers  at  the  Falls  antii'ipate  this 
grand  catastrophe  at  an  early  day.  In  confir¬ 
mation  of  these  opinions,  we  find  it  stated  in  The 
//«n»i7<rm(Ontario)  Times,  that,  within  a  few  weeks 
past,  **  Dr.  J.  N.  Osliome,  at  Chippewa,  has  noted 
a  marked  and  constant  change  in  the  motion  of 
the  rapids  at  the  point  indicated,  and  it  is  also 
reported  that  indications  are  discovered  of  the 
pouring  of  a  subterranean  stream  in  to  the  gulf 
below  the  Falls,  which  the  absence  of  the  mist, 
it  is  thought,  would  reveal  beyond  a  doubt." 
The  same  paper  remarks  that  a  gentleman  from 
the  Falls,  with  whom  it  has  conversed,  fully  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  days  of  the  Great  Horseshoe  are 
numbered. 

If  it  be  the  fact  that  this  grand  cataclysm  is 
soon  to  occur,  geologists  will  only  be  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it  by  the  supposition  of  a  great  fracture 
or  fissure  in  the  southward  dipping  bed  of  lime¬ 
stone  over  the  outcropping  edge  of  which  the 
river  falls.  Professor  Hall’s  eleboratc  survey  of 
the  gwlogy  of  the  Niagara  river  region,  made  in 
1 842,  showed  that,  at  the  present  site  of  the  Falls, 
sheets  of  hard  limestone  rock,  of  the  formation 
known  as  the  Niagara  limestone,  cover  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country  and  form  the  edge  of  the  ca¬ 
taract  to  the  depth  of  between  80  and  90  feet. 
Under  this,  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  fall,  are 
the  shaly  layers  of  the  same  formation.  All  these 
strata  slope  downward,  against  the  current  of  the 
river,  at  the  rate  of  about  25  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
in  the  rapids  above  the  fall  the  uppermost  layers 
of  the  Niagara  limestone  succeed,  one  stratum 
above  another,  till  about  60  feet  more  is  added 
to  tlie  thickness  of  the  formation,  when  all  dis¬ 


appear  beneath  the  outer  ofBng  edges  of  the  next 
series  above,  which  is  that  of  the  shales  and 
marls  of  the  Onondaga  salt  group.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  both  above  and  below  the  hard 
limestone,  there  are  soft  shale  formations  easily 
to  be  cut  Vy  ®  rapid  current ;  but  the  lower  of 
these  shale  beds  can  only  be  reached,  and  tlie 
limestone  undermined  by  a  fracture  in  the  Ume- 
stono  itself.  It  is  very  possible  that  such  a  fis¬ 
sure  exists  at  the  point  where  tlie  changed  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  rapids  has  been  observed,  and  that 
through  it  the  river  has  found  its  way  to  the 
underlying  shales  and  cut  a  subterranean  pas¬ 
sage. 

Should  the  undermined  ledge  of  the  Horseshoe 
give  way,  the  Falls  will  perhaps  recede  at  one 
step  a  greater  distance  than  they  have  been  borne 
back  by  the  wearing  of  two  or  three  centuries. 
Sir  Wm.  Lyell  estimates  the  average  recession  in 
recent  periods  to  have  been  about  a  foot  a  year. 
Hennepin  rudely  sketched  his  view  in  1678;  for 
in  that  sketch  we  have  exhibited  a  third  fall,  from 
the  Canadian  side  toward  the  east,  across  the  line 
of  the  main  fall,  and  caused  by  a  great  rock  that 
turned  the  divided  current  in  this  direction.  In 
1750  tliis  feature  haii  already  disappeared  when 
Kalm,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  visited  the  place. 

It  is  probable  tliat  the  rate  of  recession,  since 
the  waters  of  Niagara  River  first  began  to  cut 
out  the  gorge  above  Lewiston,  has  varied  greatly 
at  ditferent  periods,  as  the  formation  of  the  river 
bed  has  varied.  From  the  present  site  of  the 
Falls,  the  strata  above  described  gradually  rise 
toward  Lake  Ontario  to  higher  levels,  till,  along 
the  great  terrace,  the  capping  is  of  the  lower  20 
feet  of  the  Niagara  limestone,  below  which  the 
shaly  strata  form  the  next  80  feet  of  the  steep 
slope,  next  apin^ars  a  succession  of  calcareous 
layers,  shales,  and  sandstones,  belongii  g  sueves- 
sively  to  the  Clinton  and  Medina  formations. 
Through  these  piles  of  strata  the  river  has  work¬ 
ed  its  way  back,  receding,  probably,  most  rapid¬ 
ly  where,  as  in  the  ]>reHeut  position,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cutting  was  composed  of  sort  beds, 
which,  being  hollowed  out  let  down  the  harder 
strata  above,  and  less  rapidly  where  the  strata 
near  the  base  were  hard  sandstones. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Hall  in  his  report, 
that  the  eflect  of  continued  recession  must  to 
gradually  diminish  the  height  of  the  Falls,  both  by 
the  rising  of  the  bed  of  the  river  at  their  base 
and  by  the  slope  of  the  massive  limestone  to  a 
lower  level.  The  thiii-bedded  limestone  above 
being  swept  off,  the  suweeding  shales  and  marls 
of  the  Onondaga  group  must  immediately  follow, 
and  the  Falls,  he  thought,  may  l)ecomo  almost 
stationary,  when  their  base  i.s  at  the  base  of  the 
massive  sandstone  and  their  upper  line  is  as  now 
over  its  upper  edge.  This,  Prof.  Hall  thought 
likely  to  bo  the  case  after  a  further  recession  of 
about  two  miles,  and  the  height  of  the  fall  must 
then  be  reduced  to  about  80  feet. 

In  1818  and  in  1828  great  fragments  of  rock 
fell  at  the  Falls  with  a  concussion  which  shook 
the  whole  country  around  as  by  an  eartliquake. 
If  our  citizens  are  presently  awakened  some 
morning  by  a  shock  which  starts  them  from  their 
beds,  they  may  know,  if  they  have  read  The  Ex- 
press,  tliat  Horseshoe  Fall  has  become  a  memory 
of  the  past.-— Buffalo  Express. 
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Ihe  Walru*  at  the  Znological  Gardens. — Tlie 
walrus  of  which  the  public  have  already  heard  ao 
much,  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Zcmiogical  Gardens 
He  is  in  the  pond  with  the  seals.  His  diet,  on 
which  he  seems  to  thrive,  is  composed  of  fish  and 
porridge,  f  he  addition  of  this  interesting  creature 
to  the  Zoological  Society’s  collection  is  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  admirable  seal  which  the  present 
secretary  displays  in  his  management  of  the 
menageria 

Novds. — Four  hundred  and  ten  novels  are  said 
to  have  been  published  in  England  during  the  past 
year,  nearly  one  and  a  half  novels  a  day  ;  {X)litic8 
and  religion  rank  higher  than  fiction  among  the 
books  of  the  day,  since  of  the  works  belonging  to 
these  two  classes  of  literature  there  were  published 
during  the  same  time  some  eight  hundred  and  fit- 
ty.  Truly,  the  English  are  a  reading  people ! 

Alhamitra. — The  chapter  on  the  Alhambra  is  like 
the  art  it  describes,  bright,  and  ga^’,  and  fanciful, 
and  some  of  the  ideas  strike  us  as  very  happy.  It 
is  a  goo<l  specimen  of  Miss  Edwards’s  style : — 

“The  Alhambra  is  so  ruined  as  a  whole,  and  yet 
so  perfect  in  its  parts,  so  bare  here,  so  rich  in  color 
there,  so  desolate,  and  yet  so  haunted  by  voices, 
that  it  reminds  one  most,  I  think,  of  beautiful  an¬ 
tique  jewelry.  Some  of  the  jewels  have  dropped 
out.  the  gold  is  tarnished,  the  clasp  is  broken,  the 
crown  is  bent,  but  gaze  a  little  time  and  all  be¬ 
comes  as  it  once  was.  Pearl  and  amethyst,  eme¬ 
rald  and  opal,  blaze  out  on  some  lovely  throat,  a 
gtdden  clasp  is  wound  on  some  round  white  arm, 
and  a  crown  shines  on  some  golden  head,  perhaps 
of  a  goddess,  perhaps  of  a  woman.  Nothing  is 
lost  or  changed  or  dead. 

Virginia. — In  1860  the  tobacco  crop  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  W’ns  70,000  hhds. ;  the  wheat  crop  10.000,000 
bushels;  the  com  crop  »o,0<»0,0o0 ;  the  oat  crop 
quite  7,0(K»,000  bushels.  The  products  of  West 
Virginia  are  not  includisl  in  these  figures.  The 
tobacco  crop  of  Virginia  marketed  in  1867  was 
only  48,778  hhds.,  while  the  cereal  crop  of  1867 
will  not  reach  a  third  of  that  either  of  1859  or 
1860.  For  example,  the  receipts  of  wheat  in  Rich¬ 
mond  in  1859  were  2,600  000  bushels;  in  I860, 
l,5t)0.0O('  bushels;  and  in  1867,  868,896  bushels. 
The  cause  of  this  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
the  State  is  found  in  the  disorganization  of  the 
lalior  system,  consequent  upon  the  war,  the  im- 
poverislied  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  }>eople, 
and  unfavorable  seasons. 

J/.  liituher. — ^Tlie  Confederation  of  the  North, 
said  M.  Rouher,  has  just  concluded  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  its  army,  and  in  eight-and-forty  hours  could 
place  on  foot  an  effective  of  regulars  amounting  to 
about  1,300.000  men.  With  the  addition  to  North 
Germany  of  the  South  (Jernian  States,  w'liich  is 
sure  to  occur  sooner  or  later,  and  may  not  bo  very 
far  distant,  this  immense  sum-total  will  of  course 
be  largely  increased.  Then,  the  Russian  effective 
on  a  warfooling  may  be  raised  to  l,440,0o0  men; 
that  of  Austria  to  1,200,000 ;  and  that  of  Italy  to 
900,o00.  All  these  numbers  are  exclusive  of  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  and  volunteers,  where  such  exist. 
Of  regular  troops,  France  ouly  retjuires  800,000 ; 
but  to  these  must  be  add^  400,000  National 
Guanls,  making  a  total  of  1,200,000. 
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Champollion. — In  the  year  1827  the  celebrated 
Champollion  submitted  to  the  King  of  France  the 
plan  of  a  scientific  journey  in  Egypt.  'I'he  monu¬ 
ments  of  that  country  were  then  beginning  to  be 
known,  and  tlirough  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
science  of  deciphering  hieroglyphics,  the  annuls  of 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world  were  grad¬ 
ually  unfolding  themselves.  It  was  obvious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  studies  must  be  prosecuted  on 
the  spot,  and  that  the  first  requisite  whs  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  grigantic  ruins  which  are 
still  standing  at  Thebes  and  other  places.  M. 
Champollion’s  suggestions  met  with  the  encour¬ 
agement  they  deserved,  pnd  consequently  the 
aocomplished  saiHuU  was  enabled  to  undertake, 
during  the  years  1828  and  1829,  a  journey 
throughout  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Fortj'  years  have, 
of  course,  added  much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  history  of  those  countries,  and 
having  the  works  of  Bunsen,  Lepsiiis.  and  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  before  us,  we  can  carry  out  our  in¬ 
quiries  with  an  amount  of  certainty  which  we  did 
not  possess  in  Champollion 's  daj’s;  but  still  we 
should  not  forget  the  services  rendered  by  the 
pioneers  of  science,  and.  notwitlistandiug  the  ad¬ 
vance  made  by  recent  Hyptologists,  the  letters 
of  Clianipollion  are  still  valuable  on  account  of 
their  accuraiy  and  their  interesting  characU'r. 
They  were  originally  published  in  the  Monitenr ; 
collected  afterward  and  issueil  in  the  shape  of 
a  volume,  they  created  a  great  sensation  and  were 
soon  out  of  print.  The  present  edition  is  due  to 
the  care  of  M.  Clerounet-ChanipoUion,  son  of  the 
French  antiquary. 

The  llistury  of  a  French  SenaU>r. — One  of  the 
new  members  of  the  French  Senate,  l>r.  Cou- 
neau.  has  an  interesting  personal  history.  He 
became  secretary  of  king  Louis,  father  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  Frencli,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Hortense. 
He  attach^  himself  from  the  outset  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  her  son,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  and  has 
shared  alike  his  adversity  and  prosperity.  He 
joined  the  expedition  to  Boulogne  in  1840, 
headed  by  the  Prince,  with  tlie  avowed  object  of 
overthrowing  the  Urleans  monarchy.  He  was 
arrested  with  his  chief  and  the  other  associates 
of  that  enteqirisc,  was  tried  with  them  by  the 
Chan.ber  of  Peers,  and  sentenced  to  five  years’ 
imprisonment.  During  his  examination  Vjy  the 
court,  M.  Conneau  avowed  frankly  and  boldly  his 
participation  in  the  plot,  and  the  important  ser¬ 
vices  he  renderwl  on  that  occasion.  He  admitted 
that  he  was  from  the  beginning  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Prince  ;  that  it  was  he  who  had  printed  in 
London,  and  in  the  Prince’s  house,  all  the  pro¬ 
clamations,  with  types  which  belonged  to  him ;  and 
that  it  was  he  who,  with  his  own  liand,  sewed  on 
the  buttons,  marked  with  the  numlier  40,  to  the 
uniforms  of  the  invading  force.  It  was  arranged 
that  he  should  serve  at  first  as  sergeant-major, 
and  then  as  “  head  surgeon  to  the  staff;’’  he  was 
to  march  in  the  tear-guard,  and  it  was  the  uni¬ 
form  of  this  rauk  ho  wore  when  arrested. 

The  Prince  having  been  seuteiued  to  iiiiprisou- 
nu-nt  for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  M.  Conneau 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  captivity,  which 
was  granted.  It  was  princi|(ally  through  his  aid 
that  the  Prince  succeeded  in  escaping.  It  w'as 
given  out  that  the  Prince  w  as  ill  and  unable  to 
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receive  visits.  M.  Conneau  personated  him  in 
bed  while  the  Prince  made  liis  escape  in  the 
dress  of  a  carpenter  employed  about  the  place, 
and  marched  past  the  sentries  with  a  plank  on 
his  shoulders  and  a  paper  cap  on  his  head.  On 
the  election  to  the  Presidency,  M.  Conneau  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  President,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  first  physician  to  the 
Emperor. 

Giving  away  an  Empire. — Congress  has  given 
to  the  difl'erent  Pacific  Rtulroad  companies 
ouo  hundred  and  twenty-four  million  acres  of 
land.  It  has  given,  to  railroads  and  wagon- 
roads  altogether,  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  million  acres  of  land,  of  which  less  than 
twenty-one  millions  have  b^n  “  certified  ”  to  the 
companies. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad. — The  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  propose  to  push  for¬ 
ward  the  line  across  the  Plains  energetically  the 
present  year,  and  have  organized  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  *  men  to  carry  on  the  work  through 
Humboldt  County.  The  Central  Company  also 
have  two  corps  of  engineers,  surveying  the  route 
betwt*en  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  intend¬ 
ing  to  complete  the  connection  of  the  two  cities 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Suez  Canal. — It  was  calculated  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal  Company 
that  at  the  close  of  November,  1867,32,562,631 
cubic  metres  of  earth,  kc.,  had  been  raised,  out 
of  a  total  of  74,112,130  cubic  metres  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted,  leaving  41,549,499  cubic  metres  still  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  number  of  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  end  of  November  was  8,840,  of 
whom  5,980  were  engaged  in  the  Suez  division, 
which  comprises  the  last  twenty-eight  miles  of 
tlie  canal. 

Literary  critics  cannot  determine  whether  men 
or  women  are  the  superior  letter-writers,  but  they 
are  uiianiinous  in  declaring  women  the  greater 
story-tellers. 

Siberia. — Dixcovery  of  Gold  Mitic.^. — St.  Peters- 
burgh,  .Ian.  7.  Repoits  have  been  received  here 
from  Siberia  of  the  discovery  of  rich  and  extensive 
gold  deposits  on  the  Amoor  River.  The  natives 
were  flocking  to  the  gold  region  by  thousands.  iSo 
great  was  the  excitement  thai  troops  had  been  sent 
by  the  Govenior  of  the  District  to  preserve  order 
and  guard  the  mines;  and  desfierate  and  bloody 
conflicts  had  taken  place  between  the  natives  and 
the  soldiers. 

[.Vbout  thirty  steamboats  are  employed  in  the 
Amoor  River,  nearly  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
Russian  (iovernment.  Steamboat  navigation  ex¬ 
tends  up  the  Amoor  two  thousand  miles,  and  then 
five  hundred  further  on  one  of  its  branches. — [Edi¬ 
tor  or  THE  Eclectic]. 

Tlie  House  of  Peers. — The  British  Hou.se  of  Peers 
at  present  consists  of  one  prince,  two  royal  dukes, 
three  archbisliops,  26  dukes.  3.S  marquises,  160 
earls,  33  viscounts,  27  bishops,  and  164  barons — 
the  total  number  of  peers  being  449.  The  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  sits  also  as  Baron  Auckland. 

A  Relic. — A  curious  medal  is  fur  sale  in  Paris. 
The  lead  of  which  it  is  composed  was  a  part  of 
that  used  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
Bastile.  On  one  side  is  a  confused  representation 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  date,  I4lh 
July,  1789.  On  the  obverse,  the  following  inscrip^ 


tion:  "This  lead  sealed  the  chains  which  chained 
the  victims  of  despotism,  and  recalls  the  period  of 
liberty  conquered  in  the  year  1. 

Social  Condition  of  England. — The  Loudon  Re¬ 
view  devotes  its  leading  article  for  the  new  year 
to  a  retrospect  and  a  confession.  The  confession 
is  certainly  candid: 

“  At  this  time  there  is  no  c'ountry,  no  matter 
how  embarrassed  or  how  poor,  in  which  there  is 
so  much  pressing  and  painful  poverty,  so  much 
vice,  so  much  misery,  as  in  England.  We  have 
failed  with  our  lower  classes  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  the  country  we  find  some  of  them  work¬ 
ing  like  cattle,  fed  and  housed  worse  tlian  cattle, 
while  in  the  towns  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them  until  they  are  ripe  for  dropping  into 
the  seething  pool'of  vice  and  crime.  W  ith  all  our 
wealtli,  and  England  is  a  wealthy  country,  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  distributing  happiness  or 
content  in  the  proportion  of  which  we  could  be 
proud.  We  find  massed  against  us  a  gloomy  and 
threatening  spirit  of  insulwrdination,  and  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  ominous  elements,  from  which  voices  are 
heard,  that  haviug  broken  down  in  our  task  we 
should  give  it  up  to  those  w'hu  will  change  all 
things.  Criticism  is  no  longer  a  function  limited 
to  one  class.  Our  future  masters  begin  to  take 
stock  and  value  of  us. 

“  In  that  social  life  in  which  most  of  us  are 
oonoemed.  which  may  be  placed  above  the  reach 
of  sordid  wants,  can  we  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  a  distinct  advance  ?  Around  us  on  all  sides 
we  learn  of  families  living  upon  fictitious  in¬ 
comes,  we  find  a  rate  of  increase  in  the  taste  for 
luxuries  so  incommensurate  with  the  means  for 
getting  them  honestly,  that  people  satisfy  the 
craving  with  a  recklessness  which  brings  ruin 
upon  them.  Comfort  is  a  word  the  meaning  of 
which  is  beginning  to  disappear.  Every  one  de¬ 
sires  to  be  rich,  and  those  who  are  not  rich  keep 
up  the  pretence  until  the  wolf  is  at  the  door.” 

The  Last  Act  of  the  Mexican  Ttagedy  was  the 
bringing  of  the  embalmed  corpse  of  Maximilian 
from  Vera  Cruz,  of  which  we  learn  from  a  letter 
dated  November  25.  The  key  of  the  coffin  was 
handed  to  the  mayor,  who  delivered  it  with  all 
formality  to  Admiral  Teg^ethofir.  Maximilian  was 
dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  his  bauds  cased  in 
black  kid  gloves.  The  features  were  distinguish¬ 
able,  although  described  as  being  of  an  "  ashy 
brown  color.”  The  ship  Korara.  which  brought 
the  Emperor  to  rule  over  the  country,  was  se¬ 
lected  to  carry  oflT  his  remains,  and  sailed  away 
with  its  dismal  freight  without  military  honors. 
The  Mexican  government  paid  the  undertakers’ 
and  the  enibalmers’  accounts,  and  defrayed  the 
chants  for  conveying  the  corpse  to  the  port  of 
departure. 

A  King's  Treasures. — The  Vienna  papers  pub¬ 
lish  some  details  respecting  the  treasures  which 
King  George  of  Hanover  has  just  taken  to  that 
city.  The  plate  comprises  a  valuable  service  in 
gold,  and  another  in  silver.  The  cabinet  of  relics 
is  composed  of  church  utensils  and  of  objects 
brought  in  1172  by  Duke  Henry,  the  Lion,  from 
the  Holy  Land,  kc.  The  collection  of  coins  num¬ 
bers  nearly  twenty-two  thousand.  The  pictures, 
library,  kc.,  remain,  at  least  for  the  present,  in 
Hanover. 

Locomotive  Works. — In  1858  Mr.  Thomas  Rog- 
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ers  began  to  make  car-wliccla  and  axlea  for  the 
railway  coinpauiee.  Stxm  afterward  he  built  the 
locomotive  “Sandusky”  for  the  Mad  River  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad.  It  was  the  drat  locomotive 
which  ran  west  of  the  Allegliany  roouiitaina  It 
Was  tiaished  after  sixteen  months  of  hard  work  in 
October,  1837.  It  had  a  truck,  one  pair  of  driving 
wheels,  cylinders  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighed  tilleen  tons.  During  the  war  the  Rogers 
Works  turned  out  ten  locoinotives  a  month,  and 
Paterson  furnished  thirty  locomotives  a  niontli. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Rogers  is  the  president  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  Win.  S.  Hudson  has  superintended  the 
works  since  1852. 

The  Grant  I/KXimotive  Works  were  built  under 
another  name  in  1847.  They  cover  nearly  live 
acres,  employ  in  busy  times  nearly  eight  hundred 
men,  and  can  turn  out  from  seventy-liVe  to  tiinety 
locomotives  in  a  year.  This  company  built  the 
“  America."  which  ttxik  the  first  jirize  last  summer 
at  Paris,  and  which  Dr.  Prime  pronounces  “the 
most  majestic  single  contribution  to  the  exhibition.” 

The  Tuitt’SHlex  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  admitted 
eight  million  of  paying  visitors.  The  sum  te<|uired 
to  cover  the  guarantee  fund  was  only  six  million 
of  francs.  The  tliree  days’ grace  given  tothee.x- 
hibitors  to  remain  o(h.mi  lunger  than  the  stipulated 
time,  benefited  the  poor  to  the  extent  of  eleven 
thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  NttbrL,  from  whom  the  nitniglycerine  was 
procured  which  caused  the  calamitous  explosion 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyue,  states  that  by  mixing  nitro¬ 
glycerine  with  methylic  alcohol  (a  cheap  spirit 
known  as  spirits  of  wood),  the  nitroglycerine  is 
rendered  unexplosive  either  by  percussion  or  heat. 
When  required  for  use,  water  is  added,  which  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  spirit  and  the  oil  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  whence  it  is  drawn  by  a  syphon,  and 
its  explosive  nature  thereupon  found  to  be  re¬ 
stored. 

Impure  Water.  — S^t  a  pitcher  of  iced  water  in 
a  room  inhabited,  and  in  a  few  houis  it  will  have 
absorbed  from  the  room  nearly  all  the  respired  and 
perspired  gases  of  the  room,  the  air  of  wiiieh  will 
liave  het'ome  purer,  but  the  water  ufterly  filtliy. 
This  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  water  has  the 
faculty  of  condensing  and  thereby  absorbing  all 
the  gases,  which  it  does  without  increasing  its  own 
bulk.  The  colder  the  water  is,  the  greater  its  ca¬ 
pacity  to  contain  these  gases. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  a  pint  of  water  will 
contain  a  pint  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  several 
pints  of  ammonia.  Tbis  capacity  is  nearly  doubled 
by  reducing  t  he  temperature  to  that  of  ice.  Hence 
water,  kept  in  the  room  awhile,  is  always  unfit  fur 
use,  and  should  be  often  renewed,  whether  it  has 
become  warm  or  not. 

Elephants. — Part  of  the  outfit  of  the  Englisth 
expedition  to  Abyssinia  was  a  herd  of  twenty 
elephants — unwieldy  animals  at  best,  but  uncom¬ 
monly  troublesome  as  pa.ssengers  on  shipljoard. 
A  Rorabay  paper  describes  the  shipment : 

“  The  hoisting  tackle  required  was  of  immense 
strength,  and  the  hoist  was  formed  in  this  way: 
The  main  yard  was  supported  from  the  lower 
mast-head  by  stay  tackles;  from  the  top-mast¬ 
head  there  was  a  strengthening  tackle,  and  from 
the  lower  mast-head  to  the  yard  there  were  pre¬ 
venters.  Krom  the  foremast  head  there  was  a 
tackle  foi  hauling  the  hoist  forward  The  ele- 
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piiants  were  brought  from  the  place  where  they 
were  picketed,  one  hy  one,  and  on  reaching  the 
Compta’s  side  were  fettered  and  placed  in  slings, 
oousisting  of  the  stoutest  canvas  secured  by  thick 
lashings.  The  height  to  which  the  animals  hud 
to  be  hoisted  before  they  were  lowered  away 
into  the  hold  was  some  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
and  a  small  regiment  of  kallases  was  employed  in 
working  the  lifting  tackle.  The  operation  was 
really  an  extraordinary  sight,  well  worth  wit¬ 
nessing,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  ditl'er- 
ent  moods  in  which  the  unwieldy  beasts  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it.  Some,  when  they  found  themselves 
suspended  in  mid  air,  shed  tears  copiously,  and 
were  affected  in  a  remarkable  manner;  others 
became  vicious,  and  roared  and  plunged  about 
most  alarmingly. 

“  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elixalieth  some  rather 
remarkable  ideas  were  entertaine<l  in  England  as 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  elephant,  and  Shukespi-are 
says :  ‘  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courting ;  his  legs  are  for  necessity,  not  for  flex¬ 
ure.’  Now  nobody  in  these  days,  we  suppose, 
holds  such  an  opinion  ;  but  if  he  does,  ho  would 
have  had  a  convincing  proof  of  his  error  had  he 
witnessed  the  surpnsing  agility  of  some  of  the 
elephants  hoisted  into  the  hold  of  the  Compta ; 
for  they  bent  their  legs  about,  and  pawed,  and 
kicked  with  tremendous  violence,  and  one  or  two 
managed  to  throw  their  legs  behind  them  so  as 
to  gel  a  footing  on  the  combing  of  the  hatchway. 
Fortunately,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  dis¬ 
lodging  their  feet,  and  they  were  safely  got  down 
below,  lly  about  five  o’cl<x;k  p.m.  nineteen  had 
been  embarked,  but  the  twentieth  one  was  so 
vicious  and  ‘  musty’  that  it  was  detennined  not 
to  take  him;  for  he  would  not  submit  to  bo 
slung,  and  ho  seemed  very  much  inclined  to  do 
as  ho  pleased.  It  was  said  that  in  an  uiiamiable 
mood  on  Friday  he  killed  one  of  his  unfortunate 
attendants.” 

The  Italian  Minister  of  Finanre  exhibits  a  bud¬ 
get  for  the  year  1 868,  which  shows  a  surplus  of 
about  eight  millions  sterling  in  the  expendituro 
over  the  revenue.  A  tax  must  be  levied  some¬ 
where;  but  where,  is  the  question.  There  is  a 
rumor  of  a  tax  on  Hour,  on  wine,  on  oil,  on  silk, 
and  from  these  imposts  it  is  exjK-cted  that  almut 
six  millions  would  lie  obtained,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  two  millions  “  to  be  provided  for  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.”  Italy  has  a  great  deal  to  provide  for  iu 
the  future. 

A  Royal  Marriage  in  Persia. — A  letter  from 
Tauris,  of  the  1‘itli  November,  givi-s  details  of  the 
marriage  of  Mosafl'er  Eddin  Miiv.a,  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Persia.  The  prince  is  only  sixteen  years 
old,  and  the  princess  of  the  same  age.  The  prin¬ 
cess  occupicHl  thirty-three  days  in  her  journey  from 
Teheran  to  Tauris,  and  was  preceded  hy  about  a 
hundred  beasts  of  burden,  horses,  mules  camels, 
carrying  servants,  carpets,  tents,  and  the  outfit  of 
the  bride ;  then  followed  a  iiuniber  of  led  horses 
covered  witli  magnificent  housings,  and  next  the 
carriaire  containing  the  princess,  who  was  invisible 
to  all  eyes  behind  Ahe  mahogany  blinds.  'I  he  pro¬ 
cession  was  uccoinpanied  by  violins,  truin(iets,  and 
tambourines,  mingling  their  sounds  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  band  sent  from  Teheran.  Then  came  mules 
carrying  palanquins  closed  with  curtains  and  con¬ 
taining  the  wuiueu  of  the  princess's  suite. 
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